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THE WORLD GOSPEL SERIES 


Gather us in. Thou Love that fillest all, 

Gather our rival /aiths within Thy fold, 

Rend each man’s temple veil and let it fall 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old. 
Gather u$ in ; we worship only Thee, 

In varied names we stretch a common hand, 

In diverse forms a common Soul we see, 

In many ships we seek one spirit-land. 

Each secs one colour of Thy rainbow light, 

Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 

Thou art the Fullness of our partial sight— 

We are not perfect till we find the seven. 

G. Matheson 

Apart from a few scholars and devotees, the 
modem public are unwilling to spend time on reading 
through the whole of the lengthy Scriptures of the 
world. This little Series is planned to offer them in a 
cheap, bandy and attractive form the essence of each of 
the world's great Scriptures, translated and edited by 
one who has a deep and living sympathy for each 
of then.' 

* It is tiowever ebrious tbsi the writer does doc thereby pro- 
aouDce his own doxsods] conviciiou. 
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It is bas«d on the inevitable conclusion of any fair 
student that all the great Religions and their Scripture* 
come from the one Divine Sonree, in varying degrees of 
purity of transmission, and according to the needs and 
capacities of those to whom they came—the authentic 
Word of God to man. 

The Publishers hope to issue one volume yearly,, each 
of about 300 pages, with short notes or running com¬ 
mentary, and a brief introduction to point out the 
significance of each book in the history of world-thought. 
This is Volume Bight. 

When the Series is completed, it ■ will form a useful 
little reference library of the world's religious literature 
which has done so much to mould the thought and 
culture of today, even though few individuals in each of 
the communities have perhaps been able to reach the 
ideal laid down in their holy books. 

Duncan Grbenlebs 


THE GOSPEL OF THE 
GURU-GRANTH SAHIB 


S ikhism is the religion taught through 
Guru Nanak in the forms of the Ten 
Gurus and now through the Guru*Granth 
Sahib and the whole community of disciples. 
It is a practical way of life, leading man 
straight to his goal, and does not involve itself 
in verbose theorising. 

There is one God, absolute, eternal, inhnite, 
beyond all human comprehension, yet revealed 
through creation and through grace to one 
prepared by the practice of devotion and the 
virtues. This God never limits Himself to one 
form by taking birth, but sends His messages 
from time to time to lead His creatures 
towards Him. 

God alone is of Himself altogether true, 
eternally real; His whole creation is real only 
because He pervades it and can be found 
through it; in the absolute sense creation is 
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like a dream which arises from and cventaally 
disappears again into His infinite Person. As 
no final happiness can be found in perishable 
things, God’s creatures reach their end only 
by a sought union with that eternal Lord from 
whom they came. Snared in the world of 
change, which should have been a playground 
and has become a prison, caught up in a 
wearisome round of births and deaths result¬ 
ing from its own act in identifying the self 
with its physical body and environment—the 
creature can be freed and admitted into that 
union with God only by a whole-hearted 
choice of Him as the guiding will of its life. 
Regarding worldly things as shadows, the 
aspirant gives his whole life to God and there¬ 
after looks on himself merely as His instru¬ 
ment or servant, relying on Him at every 
moment for guidance and strength. 

Such a life is possible only when the soul is 
thoroughly disillusioned by the instability of 
other things and filled with intense longing for 
the Eternal. Made ready in this way by the 
supreme virtue of surrender, he receives God’s 
grace in the society of a saintly teacher, the 
Guru. He is now able to realise God as ever 
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present with and in him and to pass every 
moment in harmony with His known will. 
This blessed soul is then called to the inner 
chambers of the heart where, through the 
mystic way, she is perfectly made one with 
God, her One Beloved, and thenceforth lives 
the Life Divine on earth and in the inner 
planes. . 

To tread this path there is no need to 
‘ renounce the world ' or to adopt the robes or 
way of life of the ascetic. God pervades the 
whole world, including man’s homes ; He is in 
the heart itself, and can be found equally in 
any environment. As He is equally in all 
His creatures, none shonld be despised, injured 
or unkindly treated—for such contumely is 
against the Lord and falls back on the head 
of the offender, throwing him once more on 
the tortuous paths of reincarnation in our dark 
physical world. ‘ 

To protect the young Community of disci¬ 
ples (Sikhs) already subject to persecution, 
the sixth Guru converted it into a semi¬ 
military brotherhood, arming it with out¬ 
ward insignia and sacraments, and thus sub¬ 
jecting it to the purifying fires of martyrdom. 
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■which instilled the necessary courafie and 
manly resolution in its heart. The Sikhs 
should therefore have a great place in the 
future of their country, as so pure and spiritual 
a Religion as theirs has already a great place 
among the religions of the world.’ 


' 1 u) immeoseljr indeSted to the well'koown SlUk KboUr, 
Bboi Jodh Singh, M.A.. Principal of (be Kholsa College. Amrittar, 
for vary kindly raading though tba entire mannwript of thU boob, 
making frequent tuggestions and several emendations. He was 
good enough to write to me on it as follows : 

"rhava read the manuscript tent by you . . . andbavogone 
tbronsh it very carefully. 1 have noted certain historical Inaceu- 
reciee that I have found and given the oorreet facts. ... 1 hnve 
not made any suggestion where original text could bear yonr 
iuterpretation. . . . Yes! From the doctrinal point of view your 
account is accurate. . . . I congratulate you on the industry that 
yon have put in this work. . . (7*12*t9dl) 


THE GOSPEL OF THE 
GURU-GRANTH SAHIB 


PREFACE 


I T was io early 1947 and I was is Adyar; a Sikh 
Theosophist who had served in the I. N. A. beard of 
the GOSPEL OF ISLAM in this series aod that I 
was also writing other volumes; he asked me if I had ever 
read the ' Gura>Granth Sahib' of their Guru Nanak. I 
had heard of it, of course, but knew of no English trans¬ 
lation and was ignorant of the dialect of mediaeval 
Punjabi in which it is mostly written. But he assured 
me that I would find it easy, knowing Hindi, and would 
certainly love the book when I read it. I then added 
the title to the projected Series.' 

Three years passed, and I had made the first selec¬ 
tion of passages from Macauliffe's great work; Sikh 

* My Rretefnl thanks arc spedaJly due to Principal N. B. Butani. 
(0 Sri k, C. Advani, Advocate, Baagalor*, aad io Sri Bhagwan- 
•iogh B. Advani, President of a GurdwBra in Bombay, (or tbe gift 
of the SH Gnm-Graoth Sabibji, to Mrs-Boiani for the inspiring 
portrait which preaided over my work and now appears as frontia- 
piece to this Volume, to several 8ikb friends for encourage¬ 
ment, to oaa for aaonymous help from time to time—smd to 
X>r. SrtnivawnurU. Hob. Dlraclor, Adyar library, for tbrlco 
loaning Macauliffe's volumes and condoning long extensioas of tbo 
time limits I 



friends from South Kanara, Bombay and Bangalore 
cooperated to send me a fine copy of the Holy Book, 
and a Sikh lady sent me her own portrait of Guru 
Nanak. But until Volume 7 had gone to Press I found 
little time to work at all seriously on this volume. When 
I did so, I was appalled at the difficulty is tracing the 
selected passages; MacaulilTe, like almost all Sikh 
authors, satisfied himself with merely referring to the 
rSi and the tnahala (author)—no chapter, no verse 
number I It took me more than a month to trace out all 
the passages; but this proved useful work, for it gave 
me a certain familiarity with the Book and a delight in 
its inspiring thoughts and most musical diction. The 
more I dug into iu pages, the more I fell in love with 
>them—that Sikh friend was justified in bis prophecy I 
Among the world's Scriptures few, if any, attain so high 
.a literary level or so constant a height of inspiration. 

When it was time to select new passages to fill in 
logical gaps, to make certain rearrangements, to under* 
.take a complete rctraoslation of the whole—the non¬ 
existence of a Gurmukhi-English dictionary naturally 
proved a serious handicap, though the Hindi of Tulasi- 
das, Surdas and their contemporaries helped me out. 
At times, though, 1 had to take my authorities on trust 
and merely shaped their English in harmony with that 
employed tbrougbont. Prin. Teja Singh's English render* 
ings of a few great sections of the ‘ Guru*Granth Sahib ' 
<proved helpful in giving the spirit of some hard passages, 
while Prof. Sahib Singh’s excellent works gave me all 
confidence in their careful accuracy and scholarship; 1 
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soon had canse to jive his versions preference over all 
others because of his deep knowledge of the grammar. 
Here and there other renderings also threw light on dark 
places, but in a few I had no means of going behind' 
MacaulifTe's version, as for instance in the narrative 
extracts used in §<i Z and S3. 

In this volume, as in the case of Volume 5. the 
GOSPEL OF ZARATHUSHTRA, I have felt it 
desirable to include a second part. This is a direct and 
unbroken version of the JAPJI, Guru Nanak's great 
poem, which may well be classed with the Glti, the 
Gathfis, and a few other spiritual masterpieces. It 
is held to give an outline of all Sikh philosophy, it is tbe 
morning devotion on rising from bed, it is the most 
loved of all the Guru’s hymns. Hear what Pnran 
Singh says of it: '* The hymn Japji is the burden of the 
whole ‘Guru Grantba’. The day of the disciples 
begins with Japji. The melody breaks forth in our 
inner ears with the strain of the ‘ First dawn of Crea- 
tion’. Our eyes close, and as if in a dream, we stand 
listening to the music that rings through eternity. We 
are the children of Japji. Its music is out motherland. 
It comes to us with an intimacy as close as if it were 
born of the hidden seat within our soul. Tbe maker of 
this hymn is so filled with ite beauty, that be himself, 
the Master of its Music, is entranced with it. Ever 
since its birth, every morning, in its chant we have tbe 
mingling of a myriad holy voices, the voices of the- 
disciples. I feel at times that with/a /71 I am as one' 
transported to the Land of Immortals. I am as o no 
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apart from the body, listening id wonder to a Voice 
reciting Japji- In my reverie, I feel the singer has 
bands that touch my soul. Then I realize that Ja^jt 
is the Word. With such visions I do not feel lonely. 

. When the world beats as and breaks us by the 
weight of its matter, wegotoy®^*. The sore melan¬ 
choly of our heart and mind is made whole by 
The soot on our faces burns np, and they begin to glow 
like the burning roses” (pp. 132-134). After this, I 
think I need offer no apologies for including my 
Inadequate poor rendering in this volume complete. 

The Guru’s hymns have been the life of the Sikhs. 
The Sikh Community is not among the largest of the 
world's religious groups; there may be about five 
million baptized Sikhs, and perhaps twice as many more 
who have preferred to hold their worship secret in their 
hearts. But their importance in India’s religions life is 
out of all proportion to their numbers; as a strongly 
martial people, stationed for the most part on the 
uneasy north-west frontier of the land, they are its 
guardians, and on their happiness and loyalty must 
depend largely the safety of the whole of India. Such 
was their name in the past that Gen. Sir John J. H. 
Gordon wrote: “None have fought more stoutly 
and stubbornly against us (British), none more loyally 
and gallantly for us, than the Sikhs” (The Sikhs, 
p. 3); while the British ruled India they indeed 
provided the " flower of the British Indian Army 
Today also the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force are 
filled with these brave men, and will give as good an 
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account of themselves in the future as in the past, when 
they almost made a bobby of collecting Victoria Crosses. 
Even is the eighteenth century, when subjected to a 
most brutal persecution for many years, they stood firm; 
they stood firm again during the tragic days in Panjab 
which followed the partition of 1947; they will stand 
as firm in any future dangers that may threaten lodia. 
The heroic spirit of the warrior saint and scholar, Gum 
Gobind Singh, is still alive among his ‘ lion'-disciples. 
And those who have tasted of the comradeship and 
kindliness of the Sikhs of today will not easily forget the 
pleasant experience. 

A religion which combines the most passionate mystic 
devotion and love of God with heroic conduct in daily 

life and social customs essentially just and reasonable_ 

is certainly worthy of sympathetic study. I trust and 
believe that a few of ray readers at least may be urged 
to study the Holy Book itself, and then to share the 
fruits of their study with ns by giving us a complete, 
accurate, sympathetic and literary translation of what is 
—apart from its great religious importance—certainly 
one of the world’s masterpieces of poetry. 

Perhaps a word on why in this Volume the Introduc¬ 
tion is largely devoted to biography and history may not 
be entirely out of place. The Sikh Religion has never 
been a philosophy of books, of theorists, but as Mahtab- 
singh says it is a “ discipline of life", an ideal of 
brotherhood inspired by passionate devotion to the 
Highest, guided by the example of the Guru’s own 
life, and interpreted in the life-history of the Guru 
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KbaUS-Paatb. Sikb history canoot be divorced from 
Sikh philosophy; it is its very life-blood. Of course, oone 
but a Sikh in union with the Kbdlsd can truly write 
that history; my attempt is a sort of presumption, but I 
trust that my goodwill may compensate in some degree 
for my inadequacy and that Sikh friends will permit me 
to offer this fruit of happy labours at the holy feet of 

GURU NANAK. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. India before the Guru 


1. Hindua 


D ivided over stupid petty dynastic and porsoaBl 
quarrels, the peoples of India. Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain, put up a very poor defence against the 
ruthless, hardy and energetic invaders from the Muslim- 
jsed Middle East. In each province a few battles, a few 
secret betrayals were enough ; indigenous rulers were 
replaced by Muslims, temples by mosques, the Puranas 
by the Quran. This on the national scale, but of course 
countless millions of Hindus retaihed their own religion, 
at a price, and under the shadow of the conqueror lived 
lives which were little more than slavery. 

They practised their Hindu rites and social custooa 
on suflferance and were liable at any moment to have 
them Interrupted, forbidden on pain of death. Many 
died, whose names history has not recorded, rather than 
turn false to the faith of their fathers; millions more 
found religion sit less heavy on their hearts, so that 
they embraced Islam, and in later years covered the 
name of that noble religion with abame for the 
atrocities they committed, on their brothers who 
stood firm. 

B 
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Hioduism, as it was than understood, taught non* 
resistance, turned the eyes of its believers to a future 
betterment in Swarga, and so led them to indif¬ 
ference about the miseries of life on earth. Only the 
Brahmins were allowed to study Scriptures written in 
Sanskrit, and they neglected their duty to teach the 
spiritual realities to the masses, who sank into the moat 
pitiable slough of superstition and materialism. Religion 
for them became a mere matter of special ways of 
eating, driuking, bathing, painting the forehead with 
caste-marks, marrying and disposing of the corpse. 
Where the local Muslim authorities were tolerant, or 
contemptuous enough, they were allowed to worship 
their idols and perform their pilgrimages—giving 
liberally to the ignorant and lazy Brahmins who pre- 
»ded at these functions; where they were permitted, 
they even reboilt tbeir temples or went in procession to 
the holy places like KSsTi or Pap^harpur. The Brahmins 
themselves were satisfied with learning their mantras 
by heart, so that they might earn a living by reciting 
them; they cared little or nothing for the meaning, nor 
did they attempt to live according to tbeir precepts and 
ideals. Thns the people were ignorant and indilTercnt, 
their priests selfish and careless ; both alike were sunk 
in meaningless rites and superstitions. Under the outer 
forms of various sects all spirituality was buried deep ; 
many found it useful, while in their hearts keeping 
a certain sentimental attachment to their ancestral 
religion, to conform outwardly with that of the con¬ 
queror, adopting Muslim dress, even attending the 
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mosques and repeatios the Muslim creed in public, 
80 as to secure immunity from poll-tax and persecution 
alike, and open the door to their own social and financial 
advancement—for it was all but impossible for a loyal 
Hindu to gain worthy employment at that time or to 
bold offices about the court. 

As the Muslims treated them, so the upper castes in 
txim treated the S'Odras and untouchables ; they bad no 
swords or the right to slay at will, but they murdered 
them with hatred, contempt and social exclusion. Even 
a saint like Tulsidas was not above referring to S^dras 
as men whom even the highest virtues could not raise, 
and other saints like Ravid&s and Kabir accepted their 
own upliftment in social life as exceptional, making 
little attempt to raise others of their own caste along 
with themselves. So utterly were the Hindus degraded 
•that they were the prey to self-abasement and servility, 
had lost all self-respect and faith in their gods, and 
most of them being deprived by caste-rules of the right 
to bear arms they bad all but lost that natural manliness 
which alone could promise a better future. One half 
-even of the higher castes was also held down by con¬ 
tempt and dislike; women were held definitely inferior 
and could not attain to salvation or enter heaven till 
they had been reborn as men; they were considered to 
be sensual, natural tempters and spoilers of neb’s 
•spiritual life—of which the first condition was their 
total renouncement. Thus the few who still looked for 
-spirituality turned naturally away from society, and 
-entered the forests or took to purposeless wandering; a 
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few may have ‘meditated* during their travels, but 
most were idle tramps and fell into evil ways and many 
vices. 

Yes, it was ao unhappy age for the heirs of tlie 
Buddha and S'ankara, the devotees of Vishnu. Politically 
the state of the people was miserable almost beyond 
belief. The Emperors at Delhi cared little or nothing 
for their welfare; most of them held that Hindus were 
created to be the slaves of Muslim believers and 
that their households might be freely broken up to 
satisfy the demands of lust. Nanak himself tells us 
that in his days the kings had become butchers and 
cannibals, officials dogs that licked the blood and 
devoured the flesh of the people in their power: there 
was none to protect the honour of the weak or the 
women. AU'was falsehood, and religion bad flown away 
from such horrors as it beheld when Babar came to 
India. Most people sank under the burden of misery 
into a pessimistic resignation, but it stung Nanak into 
even cballenging God for tolerating sneh brutalities 
(cf. N. Asa 39 : 1-2). Nor did things improve under 
the Moghul rule. There may have been great splendours 
at court, lovely buildings, like the Taj, may have been 

built to delight the eyes of later tourists—but they were 
built with mortar moistened with the blood and tears of 
the people. Ruthless taxation, the farming out ©fall 
lands to contractors who ffeeced the people to the utmost 
ao as to get enough for their own profits and for the 
heavy bribes which secured the privilege for the future, 
corruption and disorder. everywhere rampant, the 
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■country a prey to brutal murderers and dacoits, 
desolated by cruelty, wastefulness and vice, honours and 
places freely bought aud sold, the rulers sunk m luxury 
and vicious debauchery. Terrible famines swept the 
land, like that of 1630 which destroyed TukSr&m’s 
family, irrigation was totally neglected, dynastic wars 
and rebellions incessant, and travel excessively unsafe, 
and perilous. Such is the picture of the life Hindus 
lived under the Afghan and MoghnI tyrants. 

2. The Mualime 

Nor were the Muslims themselves much happier. 
They were excessively intolerant and fanatical, to such 
an extent that Alauddin would allow Hindus to keep 
only enough corn and coarse cloth for six months; the 
common folk were totally ignorant of their own religion, 
their /nullas being in no way more spiritual or religious 
than the Brahmins of their neighbours, and ignoring 
■both the principles of the QurSn and all the humaqa 
laws of the Shariat They throve on the self-assertion 
which their own brutality bad made possible for theoif 
regarded. tbe non-Muslims as existing solely for Ibeir 
own pleasure as slaves, or worse, and 90 themselves 
degenerated swiftly. Their few saints imitated the Hindos 
in withdrawing from society for the most part into tbe 
forests, where they could live in peace undisturbed by 
^e cruelties which devastated tbe ' world ’■ Muslims 
too looked upon women as playthings for their own Inata, 
-as little better than toys or animals; intense distrnst pf 
4bem made them ^prison them in rooms away 
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sunlight and fresh air, letting them go out only under 
escort and disfigured with the hideous black veil 
(burqa). 'when a daughter was born to a family it was- 
looked upon as a dreadful calamity, so infanticide, 
strictly forbidden by the Quran, became quite com¬ 
mon among them too, and it is even said that the- 
practice of sati was not unknown among them in 
the days of Jahangir. 

3. Religion in the Wilderness 

When Elijah complained that he alone was faithful 
to God he was told that there were yet many, unknown 
to him, who had not bowed to evil. So even in those 
dreadful days there was still men, a few, who came out 
of a society which they felt incurable in order to live- 
lives of dedication and prayer to God. Such a life was 
all but impossible in the towns, save for the very few 
who were strong enough and brave enough to fight at 
every stage. But in the gloomy picture we have just 
seen we must not forget to add the sunlight which came 
from Maharashtra where the saints of Vi^hal, followers 
of Jnanadeva, Nflmdev and EkanSth, kept the saffron- 
flag aloft; from Gujerat, where Narasingh Mehta was 
just finishing a glorious life of devotion to God in 1481; 
from Bengal, where Chaitanya was about to be bom 
from a saintly family into a life which is still the 
inspiration of crores of Hindus everywhere (1485-1533); 
from the Ganges plains, where Kabir had begun to stir 
the masses with a new feeling of devotion, hope and- 
love; even from Andhra, ''nhtit yaUabh&chfirya was^. 
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awaiting the time to be born and to carry the fire 
through Western India (1479-1531). 

So even before the Guru raised the standard of hope 
there were great tremblings of as it were aspiration and 
desire: AdvaitScharya in far Navadwip was praying 
daily for an avatar of God to save the people from the 
empty vanity of godless philosophers, the tyranny of 
their rulers, the slough of despond into which they had 
fallen. Here and there in the forests and lonely places, 
in little-known valleys of the mountains, there were 
hermits and bands of seekers of God, who encouraged 
one another with hymns and strove by various yogic 
ways to realise the truth. The Guru himself in his youth 
mat many such and delighted in their company, which 
he could not have done had they all been hypocrites like 
the many. God was, it seems, preparing the Revival, and 
because India was so vast no one man could do the whole 
work, so He was sending one to each part of India. 
Men they were, not gods or avatars, though their 
followers naturally called many of them such; men like 
us, but tempered of a finer steel, purified by the fires 
of steady devotion lit with the torch of faithfulness and 
effort. To Panjab He sent Guru Nanak, when the hour 
was come and all was prepared. 

4. The Guru's Task 

Out of this wretched, misery-trampled, hag-ridden 
peasantry the Guru had to build a nation of self-res¬ 
pecting men. devoted to God and to their Leader, filled 
with a sense of equality and brotherhood for all, ready 
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to die, nay. eager to die, as martyrs for their faith when 
opportunity allowed, and yet prepared to fight the tyrant 
with his own weapons in defence of the weak and to 
protect the righteous. The naturally law-abiding and 
peaceful Hindus had to be filled with courage, disci¬ 
plined, and trained to use the sword and musket, where 
these were really required—yet the Gurus never fought 
save in self-defence, never raised the sword in anger, 
never forgot the noblest chivalry while fighting—and 
looking to the future with hope and faith instead of the 
blind despair of accepting meekly the effects of their 
karmas of earlier lives. We are told that Nanakdev 
himself smelted the Hindu ore into steel by burning out 
the dross of hypocrisy and superstition; then Gobind 
Singh forged the sword of that steel. 

Nanak began the work by ridiculing superstition and 
outer show, by tearing caste-prejudices to pieces, by 
teaching and living a life of absolute brotherhood with 
his Sikhs and so leading them to extend that relation¬ 
ship in a wider field ; he set out, in short, to awaken the 
demoralised people from their superstitious dreams and 
to give them new hope, bringing religion into daily life, 
filling the home itself with the constant thought and 
service of God as a personal Friend—and thus giving 
them a motive for clinging to their own faith instead of 
falling into Islam out of sheer cowardice and worldly 
ambition. By persuasion and personal attractiveness 
he also did all that he could to win the fanatical Muslims 
Into a more human, a more Muslim, way of life. Like 
Kabir he was dead against idolatry and formalism in 
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■j-eligion, and he was even more uncompromising in his 
total rejection of casts and all its implications, of all 
feeling that woman is inferior to man, and of all 
timid retreat from the world to the easy ‘ security ’ of 
sannySsa, Beeing from the dangers of society to the 
quiet forest. 

Other reformers, other prophets and saints, strove 
elsewhere, each in his own way as taught by his Master, 
but in the Panjab Nanahdev through the ten lives he 
devoted to his labours built a nation, brave and proud 
and strong, and taught men and women how to love 
<jod as a Friend, as a most beloved Intimate, upright 
.and self-respecting instead of prostrate on the ground. 
That was the spirit he infused into the Sikhs, and it 
transformed the whole picture of society in the North 
-of India. 


2. The Vaishnava Devoteea 

I 

When Guru Arjun compiled the Holy Book for all 
'Sikbs, he included in it certain of the hymns and poems 
of God's lovers who had preceded Guru Nanak or were 
-even then singing to God in India. Muslims and 
Hindus alike were thus honoured, provided their songs 
did not offend against the fundamentals of the Guru's 
•doctrine, and the hymns of Kablr, Farid and Naradev 
were especially drawn upon to enrich the Guru-Granth 
Sahibji. As in our own ‘ Gospel ’ we have included 
passages from nearly all the ‘bhagais’ who were thus' 
lepresented in. the Guru Grahth, it will be of interest to 
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see a little who each of these was and something of 
what he did. 

1. Kabir, (1440-1518), though Sher Singh almost 
alone holds the earlier date 1398-1443, was born near 
Banaras of uncertain parentage and brought up by a 
Muslim weaver, whose craft he practised throughout life. 
His life is full of miraculous stories, but what is known 
to be historical is a miracle enough for us. He, a weaver, 
a Muslim, lived at Banaras, became the personal disciple- 
of the Brahmin saint Rgmananda, preached to Muslims 
and Brahmins alike, was uncompromising in his teach¬ 
ings. became the Guru of many distinguished disciples, 
and left behind him a sect now numbering more than a. 
million adherents. This, in such an age, was indeed a 
wonderful thing. 

While he worked at the loom, Kabir sang his songs, 
which friends must have written down for us.^ They 
are homely, simple, direct and penetrating in their style, 
in easy Hindi of the age but inspired with the deepest 
vision of spiritual truth. He never retired from the 
world, but lived a normal married life and is said to 
have had a son and a daughter; he too made fun of 
formalism in religion and the absurdities of the yogis- 
of his day. He taught God as the Lover, the Player, 
the Musician, impersonal and yet truly personal, ever 
distinct and yet ever united" with the soul. It is- 
natural that at last in 1495 complaints against him as a 
heretic led to the Emperor Sikander Lodi banish¬ 
ing him from Banaras ; he took to wandering here- 
and there among the cities of the Gangetic plain until 
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he died at Maghar near Gorakhpur. The same story is 
told of him as of the Guru how after his death Muslims 
and Hindus both claimed him theirs and nothing was 
found of his body save a heap of flowers, of which each 
took a share burned or buried it. His songs still 
inspire devotees of God today wherever the Hindi 
language can be understood. 

2. Sheikh Farid. Farlduddin Mas'ud, son of JamSl- 
uddln Sulaiman (eldest son of Sheikh Shu'ib) and- 
Bibi Mariam, was born in 1173 near Dipalpur and by 
the age of five knew the whole Quran by heart. At 16- 
he made the pilgrimage to Mecca and had a vision of 
the Prophet, who promised to spend at his tomb nine- 
hours every Sth day of Muharram. He then studied 
Theology at Kabul under the saint KhwajS Qutubuddin- 
BakhtiSr, after which he went with friends as far as- 
Bukhara to meet saints and so came in touch with Shahab* 
uddin Suhrawadi. He returned to his Guru, where he- 
was a co-disciple of the Sultan Shamsuddia Altamishr 
himself a former disciple of the famous Sufi saint 
Hasan Chishti. When his Guru died, Farid became ». 
famous saint himself, his great disciple being NizSm- 
uddin Auliya. He married the daughter of Emperor 
Nasiruddln, and after him Faridkot is named; be had. 
six sons and two daughters, and the eldest son- 
Sheikh Badruddin Sulaiman succeeded him when- 
he died of pneumonia in 1266 at the great age of 
93. His tomb at Pakapattan, where he lived after 
his Guru died in 1235, is a great place of Muslin, 
pilgrimage. 
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A later ‘ Sheikh Farid ’ reigned as Pir in the eleventh 
generation after the founder from 1510 to 1552. He 
•was a scholar of Persian and Arabic, and a saintly 
man of true realisation; in his company the Gum 
spent delightful hours. He was a remote descendant 
of the Khalif ‘Umar and of Farmkh Shah, the King of 
Kabul. He had a collection of the hymns by the 
.original Sheikh Farid. His burial-place was at 
Sarhand; his personal name -was Ibrahim. 

3. Namdev (1269-1295). one of the greatest of Maha¬ 
rashtra saints and the personal friend and companion of 
JnSoea-wara, being about five years his senior. He was 
born at Paodharpur and as a tiny child spent his time 
in the temple of Vijthal there; from 7 he delighted in. 
singing to God to the music of his cymbals, dancing, 
and treating God as his playmate and friend. He 
neglected his studies, food, sleep, for this blessed 
occupation, and had many wonderful adventures showing 
him God’s loving care of him at all times, even when 
his neglect of business must have led him into great 
trouble with his father. He met Jnanadev when about 
twenty, and was persuaded by him to go on pilgrimage 
round India for about five years; this helped to widen 
his view of God beyond the limits of Vitthal’s form and 
shrine at Pap^hatpur. The story is told how he was 
■driven to find a Guru and was taught by Vitfoba 
Khechar that God is everywhere, in the same way as 
Guru Nanak taught others in Arabia. It is he who, 
seeing God in that form, once ran after a dog that had 
.stolen his chapatli to give it some butter too.. He -was 
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present when Jnanadev took samSdhi at Alandi. We- 
have still about 4000 poems believed to be from his pen. 
His servant maid, Janabai, was almost as famous a 
saint as himself. Namdev too was a householder; his 
wife was Rajabai, and he had four sons and a daughter. 
There is a tale that as a youth he once joined a party 
of dncoits, but this does not cohere with the rest. 
MacaulifFe says he was born in 1270 to Damasheti and 
Gona 13ai at Narsibamani near Satara; he also gives 
the date of his death as 1350, being buried at the door of 
Vitthal’s temple opposite the Harijan saint Chokamela. 

4. RavidSs, or RaidSs (15th century), another of 
RSmSnanda's disciples, was a tanner-cobbler who used 
to give away shoes to all God’s lovers and once made 
an image of God out of hide. One saint gave him the 
‘ philosopher's stonewhich he carelessly left in the 
thatch of his hut for over a year, explaining that he 
wanted only God's Name and not such useless wealth. 
One day he found five gold pieces and spent away the 
whole in building a temple and hostel for the poor. He 
used to cure lepers, and even Brahmins came to him. 
Others harassed him when a Queen of Chitor became- 
his disciple; God showed a cobbler sitting next to each 
caste-proud Brahmin at their feast. It is said be lived 
to 120; he left many poems of devotion and there is a 
sect of Vaishnavas called by his name the Raidasis 
even today. 

5. Jayadeva (I2tb century) was a poet at the court 
of Lakshman Sen. He tells us his father was Bboideva,. 
his mother Bamadevi; he was born at Kenduli hear 
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Eirbhum. For a long time he would not even write 
•the lovely songs in Sanskrit which flowed from his 
mouth with music. Nor would he at first agree to 
marry Padmavati when his God bade him do so, and he 
persisted in his life as an ascetic. He put up a hut 
with a shrine in it; here he wrote his second great book, 
the immortal “Gita Govinda"; his two other great 
books were “ Rasana RUghava ’’ and “ Cbandraloka ” on 
the graces of literary style. But neither of these came 
up to the “Gita Govinda”, which in lovely words 
tells of the divine love of Rfl-dha and Krishna, the soul 
and God, and is, as Macauliffe says, the world’s one 
great popular poem in what was already a dead 
language. It won immediate fame, and Muslims too 
delighted in it. Jayadeva went to Brindavan; at Jaipur 
he was attacked by thugs and mutilated. Karauncb, 
King of Utkala, saved him and when the thugs came 
disguised as sannyasis Jayadeva called them his 
■brothers and defended them from all suspicion. When 
Padmavati was falsely told of Jayadeva’s death, she 
herself died at once—illustrating what the Guru was to 
tell us later is the only real sati ; the story goes that 
Jayadeva raised her to life and they both returned to 
Kenduli, where they served saints and adored the 
One God. 

6 . RnmSnanda (c. 1360-1450), a follower of the 
sect of REmanujacharya (1017-1137), was born at 
Mailkot, son of Puijyasadan and Su^la. Sent to 
Banaras for education, he there met Swami REgbavS- 
nanda who initiated him and, at the destined hour of 
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•death, saved his life by putting him in a trance. He 
went on a long pilgrimage and on his return defended 
himself by showing the impossibility of keeping all the 
•customary rules of Vaishnavas for taking food, etc. 
This led to a breach; Ramdnanda broke away and 
formed his own sect, abandoning caste-exclusiveness 
and recognising human equality; his verse shows his 
teaching: Jitti panthi pticchain^hikoi\ Harikobhaje, 
so Hari ka hoi II (Let no one ask of caste or sect; if he 
worships God, then is he God’s). He had twelve dis¬ 
ciples : two were women, one a barber, one a cobbler, 
•one a weaver, one a soldier and Muslim, one a peasant. 
He became famous for his love for God and kindness 
to man, opening the way to God for all through the use 
of the Name. He died in Banaras, and his disciples 
transformed the face of Hindu religion. 

7. DhattnS (early 16th century), a Jflt farmer’s son 
born at Dhuan in the State of Tonk near Deoli. He 
was illiterate and could not read the scriptures but was 
full of love for God even from childhood, thanks to the 
sSdkus who used to visit his father. At five he saw 
one Brahmin sTldhu worshipping a salagrSm-stone and 
persuaded him to let him copy this act even with a 
common black stone, in which the child saw God’s 
image. He now gave all his time to the worship of 
God through this, offering all bis food to it first and 
quickly thus increasing in devotion and intimacy with 
the Lord. He would not eat for many days until the 
Lord hrst ate a little of his chapaitis before his eyes> 
nor did he dream this was no usual experience. Krishna. 
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used to go with him to the fields, milk the cows at his 
side, play with him. When that Brahmin came again 
he was amazed at the simple love of the little boy. It 
is said that when he grew older he once gave away all 
the seed.grain as alms to some sadJnis, and then 
ploughed the field : God, even without his planting any 
seed made that field give a heavier crop than any other 
in the village. While Guru Nanak was on his long 
iourneys he once visited this saint, who must by that 
time have grown very old if. as Macauliffe says, he was 


born in 1415. , , 

8 Pipa, born in 1425, was the king of Gagar- 
aungarh and was always kind to saintly men. so that 
they prayed for him. He was sent by Durga in a vision 
to Ramananda, who at first would not see a king; he 
went home, sold all and gave to the poor, returned as a 
fSair, and was even ready to drown himself to obey the 
Guru He was accepted and sent home to serve saints 
for one year, after which the Guru took Kabir and 
Ravidas to visit him. He left his throne and went with 
his wife to Dwarka; they fled from growing fame as 
saints there, and his wife was with difficulty rescued 
from some Afghan soldiers. Then they went to the 
N -W Frontier region, and whatever they received they 
at once spent on the poor. He converted King Sursen 
and turned him into a hermit. When some tliieves stole 
his buffalo, he gave them the calf also, so they restored 
the animal; when others stole his wheat he gave 
them money to buy cooking vessels, so they gave it 


back also. 
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9. Sadhna (late 13th century) was a butcher at 
Sehwan in Sind : he used to sell meat killed by others, 
weighing it with his sSZagrgw-stone. A Brahrtiin 
rescued the holy stone from such a mean work, but it 
refused his worship and demanded to be taken back to 
the poor butcher, who then became a great devotee of 
God. He suffered much from the false accusation of a 
woman and his hands were cut off; he was finally walled 
up alive. His tomb is at Sarhand in East Panjab. 

10. ' Beni, nothing is known of whom save that he 
may have lived about the twelftl\ century. His writing 
is archaic in language and very hard to understand. 

Other "Vaishnava saints whose writings were included 
by Guru Arjun in the ‘ Granth Sahib ’ but are not 
included in our own ‘Gospel’ are Sam {1390-1440 
about), a barber in Rewa who acted as a surgeon, a 
matchmaker and a storyteller. Because he devoted him¬ 
self to serve sUdhus rather than care for his own 
interests, God once took his place at his master 
RajarSm's court and saved him from great trouble. 
Bhikkan (died 1573) was perhaps a disciple of Kabir; 
he lived at Kakori. and Teja Singh tells us he was a 
learned Muslim; Stirdas (born 1528) was a Brahmin 
named Madanmohan, whom Akbar made Governor of 
Sandila, near Hardoi in Awadh ; he spent away all the 
revenue on sadhus and fled before .inspection of the 
accounts. When be refused to appear before the Em¬ 
peror he was jailed for a time, and on release devoted 
himself to serve sSdAws in all humility and then retir^ 

c . 
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to the forest; Parmananda, a Brahmin disciple of 
Ramananda, lived at Barsi near Sbolapur, and had 
incessant vision of Krishna within and without; he used 
to prostrate 700 times daily and was always in tears of 
love and ecstasy; Trilochana (born 1267) went to 
Pan^harpur and always served s3dhus ; when too many 
came for him he sought a helper; Krishna Himself 
came in the name of Antarjami and served them for 
thirteen months, till Trilochana’s wife grumbled at 
having Him also to look after and then He vanished. 

These saints, and many many more like them, 
enriched the soil of India’s spiritual life during those 
dark days of foreign rule and interior decay of spirituality 
and faith among the masses, 

3. One in Ten*—Guru Nanak 

1. Guru Nanak I—Humility 

1. Early Life {1469-1507) 

In the simple village of Talwandi, about forty miles 
from Lahore, were living a Kshattriya farmer and 
village official named Mehta Kalu and his wife Tripta. 
Kalu was the son of one Sivaram and BanSrasi, and the 
family had come to that village from the Amritsar 
district some years before. They were worthy people, 
honest and hard-working, with the normal share of 
religious piety. Early on the morning of Saturday 15th 
April 1469, their hearts were gladdened by the birth of 
a son, whose glory was destined to shine out through the 
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centuries. They called him NXnak, and the astrologer 
who attended his birth foretold he would rule both 
Muslims and Hindus and would worship one only God. 

At the age of five little Nanak began to talk of God, 
and his prattling words were admired by all. At seven 
he was sent to the village primary school under one 
Pandha' and learned what his teacher knew, but he is 
said to have often embarrassed the poor man by pene¬ 
trating questions into the reality behind all things.'*. 
When he was just eight his elder sister, Nanaki, was 
married to Bhai Jairam, revenue collector for the 
NawSb Dauiat KhSn of Sultaupur, and left him alone 
with his parents. Next year. 1478, they insisted on 
investing him with the sacred thread to which his caste 
in Hindu society entitled him, though for a long time 
he rejected it and asked for a real thread, spun from 
mercy and contentment, which the pundit could not 
promise him. At school he learned to read and write, 
*nd acquired some sound knowledge of the current 
Hindi dialect: in order to succeed his father some day 
as village accountant he learned Persian also, and we 
have an acrostic in Persian said to have been written in 
-his childhood. 

In those days he spent much time in the fields grazing 
buffaloes, and we are told the shade of a tree under 
which he rested used to move round against the sun 

* Gopal Pandha is said lo have taught him Hindi, Pandit Brij- 
nath to have taught him Sanskrit, and Sayyid Hasan other things. 

’ He is said to have demanded the esoteric meaning of the first 
letter of the alphabet, just as Jesus did in GMC 15 :3. Such 
children are very difficult pupils I . ' 
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so as to give him always of its coolness.' His heart 
was already seeking God.! He found no interest in the 
secular works his father put him to—digging in the 
fields, working in a little shop, and the like. He sought 
every chance of slipping away into lonely places where 
he could feel the unity and beauty of nature and reach 
out towards that great God, who of His own Love has 
woven this infinite pattern of loveliness. At times he 
gathered together a few friends round him, and they 
sang hymns to the glory of that Creator whom he had 
begun to love with fiery yearning. 

All this piety in their son did not please his parents, 
for he was their only son and they looked for one to 
carry on their worldly avocations and to support them 
when old age drew near. They thought him ill, they 
sent for the village doctor; he in vain prescribed his 
remedies, for none could cure the boy’s feverish thirst 
for God.’ Then they got him married, on 1st April 
1485, to divert his mind from such unworldly thoughts; 
the girl chosen was Sulakhni or Ku^mai, the daughter 
of BabS Mulaji of Batala, near Gurdaspur of today. 
But this ruse too was unsuccessful; when his mother, 
in understandable exasperation, bade bim leave his 
endless meditations, he lay down for four days unmoving, 
and said he would die if the Name were taken from him.’ 

* There is no need for the usual crass incredulity of today in the 
matter of such Incidents narrated in the lives of God’s chosen, 
ones. They are one with Nature, and she exists to serve the 
devotees of her Lord. 

’ c/. GGS 6 : 2-3. 

* c/. GGS 32 : 5. 
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His poor little wife could do nothing to turn his 
mind. He now took to meeting sadhus and yogis in the 
dense forests, giving them food from his father’s fields, 
and talking with them of everything they knew about 
God and the spiritual path. Seeking their company 
more and more, he must have gained from them much 
encouragement in his own search for the one Truth, and 
it is probable that in this way he conhrmed those ideas 
he shared with Kabir and the great Vaishnava devotees 
of his age. 

In 1497 was born bis elder son, Srichand,' and three 
years later came Lakhmidas, but Nanak paid little heed 
to his'family, meditated much, became more withdrawn 
from the world, and found his greatest creative joy in 
singing hymns he had composed to God. In contact 
with the sadhus he also learned how to speak so as to 
convince others, expressing bis views persuasively; 
though it seems certain that those views welled up from 
the deeps of inspiration in his own heart and owed 
little or nothing to what he received from others, either 
through books or through their words. The family bad 
enough land to support them, so they were never in 
want, but Kalu again and again tried to induce his son 
to till the fields steadily and give up bis useless dreaming 
and poetry. He even tried, in vain, to send him for 
business at Saiyidpur and Lahore; while he was work¬ 
ing at ChuhalkSna, bis father sent the lad twenty rupees 
to buy goods fot trading, but be gave it all away to 
some wandering ascetics. 

' Afterwards founder of tbe ‘ sect ' of UdSsis or mendicant Sikhs, 
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Next year, it was in 150+, Bhai Jairam visited his 
relatives at Talwandi tand agreed with Rai Bular, the 
village Zamindar, that Nanak could well be employed 
at Sultanpur with him. The idea of his son getting 
Government employ delighted Kalu, and he sent him 
off gladly with his brother-in-law. Jairam introduced 
Nanakji to Daulat Khan, who appointed him a store¬ 
keeper ; at last the young man devoted himself to his 
duties with honesty, zeal and efficiency, delighting 
everyone. Unlike most petty officials of the time, he 
was totally free from corruption and would not even 
improperly hold a pie of another’s money for a day. 
He also gave away most of his own salary to the poor. 

At this time Mardana, a minstrel, came from 
Talwandi and joined Nanak as personal attendant. 
They loved each other from the start, and used to 
delight each other at night singing sweet hymns to God, 
Mardana playing the rebeq to accompany his friend. 
One Bhai Bbagirathi also came from Mailasi, near 
Multan, and stayed for a while with Nanakdev as a sort 
of disciple; his teaching life was beginning. 

2. The Call of Nanak {1507) 

On 20th August 1507 came the day of destiny. 
After his morning bath in the river, Nanakdev sat for 
meditation and heard God’s call to give his life for 
world-uplift, guiding men on the right path to Him.* 
He at once resolved to obey the call; after three days 
he returned to the office, resigned his post, gave away 
. 1 cf. GGS 2. 
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ali he had to the poor, and prepared to set out on foot. 
The Nawab did all* he could to persuade him to stay, 
being deeply distressed to lose so good and so winning 
an employee, but others thought he had gone mad. One 
day, towards the beginning of September, he spoke to 
the local Muslims, beginning, “ There is no Hindu, no 
Mussalman! " This was after he first put on Hindu 
kashaya robes as a sannyasi.* Then he attended the 
mosque prayers with the Nawab and the local QSzi, 
when all prostrated at the call, he remained standing on 
his feet. This gave some offence and he had to explain 
to the QSzi, in whose face he had laughed direct, that 
there was no prayer as yet, for the Qazi's mind had 
gone off to a baby filly of his, while the Nawab was 
thinking of buying horses in Kabul. They had both 
humbly to confess the fact! When Nanak again spoke 
in public to the Muslims, he taught them what is a true 
Muslim’, and they declared that he spoke as a real 
Prophet. The Nawab’s storehouses were found to be 
full, so Nanak got the -^ood man to give away every¬ 
thing in them freely to the poor. 

3 . The First Missionary Journey' {1507-1515) 


After a brief and apparently uneventful visit to 
his parents at Talwandi, Guru Nanak went with 

'From the start his dress was peculiar and did not conform to 

that of any sect then existing. 


• ef. GGS 28; 1-2. _ _ . , ' 

•I have used these words to translate the Punjabi uiMst. ta 
order to stress the fact that the Guru’s journeys were not in sear^ 
of^truth but to propagate the truth he already knew. Macaultffe- 
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his companion Mardana, dressed as faqirs or sannyasis, 
to Aimanabad. Here he was yelcomed by a rich 
fellow-caste man, Malak Bhago, and invited to a 
feast; but he began his public ministry by deliberately 
breaking caste, going to the house of Lalo, a poor car¬ 
penter and a Sudra, and spending the night with him in 
bhajana. When Bhago next morning protested at this, 
the Guru told him the bread of the rich was full of the 
blood of the exploited poor. He then took a loaf from 
Bhago’s house and one from Lalo’s ; when he squeezed 
both, from the one came blood, from the other the milk 
of human kindness. Thus he showed how the coarse 
food of the poor offered with love is purer than the 
finest the rich can give in their pride. Bhai Lalo later 
became a distinguished Sikh. 

They went together on their way to Hardwar for the 
Vais'akh full moon. Seeing the Hindus there throwing 
water to the east “ for their ancestors ”, he turned 
round and began to throw water in handfuls to the 
west. When asked what he was doing, he replied, “ 1 
am watering my dry fields at Talwandi.” They riiocked 
at him as a fool, till he pointed out that if their water 
could reach their ancestors, his could certainly reach his 
fields, which were much nearer. Thus he made fun of 
certain superstitious rites, but he told others who were 
chanting God’s Name together, “ It is true that if you 
has entirely altered the life of Nanalcdev, I think without justi¬ 
fication, in pursuit of an idea that the recorded itineraries are at 
least unlikely. In my own reconstruction I have used the outline 
givetf by Sahib Singhji, filling in details from MacauliJfe and other 
writers as seemed most probable, I see no reason to reject the 
early evidence on the Guru's three great journeys. 
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take the Name with love you will not be damned.” He 
took fire from where a Brahmin was cooking food, 
and when they protested this had defiled the meal he 
replied. “ It is already defiled by the evil thoughts in 
the Brahmin’s heart.” Some of the Brahmins there 
tried in vain to win him back to the Hindu fold. 

On the road to the south-east, the two travellers met 
a party of yogis, whom Nanak taught what is true 
religion,* and they acclaimed him as a knower of the 
Real. Near Pilibkit he sat under a withered pipul tree, 
and it was restored to greenness. They visited Ayodhya 
and PraySg, and so came to Jills'* (Banaras), where the 
•Guru argued with various sectaries against idolatry and 
induced Pandit Chaturdas to give up worshipping the 
sUlagrSw,, making him too a Sikh. At Gaya he showed 
the foolishness of rejoicing at the birth of a child when 
in a few days the laughter turned to tears at the infant’s 
death. The Brahmins asked him to offer the usual 
pit]4a to his ancestors, but he refused to do any such 
thing, telling them what the real ought to be. He 

stayed for four months at Patna with Salas Rai 
Jauhari, and then visited Goffffefti'Mr, where. Kabir wa« 
perhaps at the time—be died at Maghar very near by. 
After this they moved off into Assam, the far north- 
-eastern corner of India. 

Somewhere in thisregion, at Queen NurshSh 

made several attempts to entice him into worldliness by 
her wiles, but was herself converted for her pains. We 
are told that in a lonely spot ‘ Kaljug i.e. the evil 
‘ cf. GGS 30. 
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spirit of worldly desire, tempted him to give up his 
mission: “I possess everything,” said he; “say but 
the word and I will build you a palace of pearls, inlay it 
with gems, and confer upon you the sovereignty of the 
East and West. Take whatever pleases you! ” fM. 1 : 
79) But what could the Guru do with wealth but give it 
away ? It might only lead him to forget God’s Name, 
and that would be death for him! These two incidents 
seem to be connected, and both may well be allegorised 
versions of some temptation of the heart, like those 
which came to Jesus and Zarathushtra.* 

At one village in Bengal the wanderers Were wel¬ 
comed with insults and driven away; on departure, 
Guru Nanak blessed that village with all prosperity. 
Another village welcomed them with loving hospitality, 
and Mardana was amazed when his Master said the 
village would be broken up. When asked to explain, 
Nanakdev said, “ When these people are scattered 
abroad they will save hundreds besides themselves by 
their piety.” 

They travelled down the Brahmaputra, and then took 
ship for Puri, whither Chaitanya Mahaprabhu had not 
yet come. Wh^n all stood for the evening arati in the 
great temple, Nanak remained seated and sang his own 
hymn telling how God is fitly adored by the whole of 
Nature (GGS. 18). A certain Brahmin was boasting of 
his clairvoyant powers, so Nanakdev playfully hid the 
man’s waterpot, and all laughed while he vainly sought 
it everywhere. 

‘ cf. GMC 22 and GZ 29. 
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They went on by sea or land to RSims'inaram ; he- 
was wearing wooden sandals and a rope twisted on his 
head for a turban, a patch and streak as castemark, and' 
carrying a staff in hand. He defended himself from the- 
criticisms of the Jains of the South and then satirised 
them mercilessly, and by a short poem now in the ‘ 5sa 
di War ’ converted the brutal ruler of some island on 
the •way. From Rameswaram he crossed the sea to 
Ceylon ; he made the garden of Rajfl S'ivanabha here 
blossom miraculously' and wrote his mystical treatise 
‘ Pnltjsangali ’, leaving it with the Raja, who vainly 
tried to detain this mysterious yogi at his court. 
Returning to India, the two wended their way along the- 
west coast to the banks of the Narbada, where the- 
Guru composed the * Dakhani Oamkar' at S^iva s- 
temple and, converted a party of thugs. They moved 
further west, visited Sovwath and Dwaraka, where- 
Krishna once reigned as King, and returned homewards- 
through Bikaner. Probably it was on this desert journey 
that Mardana was distressed by thirst. Guruji said, 
“ We must refresh ourselves with God’s Name. Take 
your rebeq and let us sing some hymns.” But Bhai 
Mardana protested he was far too thirsty to sing or 
play. Nanakdev produced some fruits for him, but told 
him not to eat them yet; he disobeyed, eating some- 
while on the way behind his Master, and at once fell 
down unconscious, so that Gurudev had to cure him by 

‘ The miracles ascribed to the Guru form a difficult problem, 
for it is not the claim of Sikhs that be based his teaching on such- 
childish things. Indeed many say with Karnia AkaU: Gum 
Naoak has no miracles. If he has. it is not his own, it is that of 


a miracle. Then Mardana made two conditions for 
travel with his Master thereafter: he should feedjhim 
as he fed himself, and he should never notice what'ie 
was doing, Nanak agreed ! 

They came to Ajmer, and then visited the great 
Vaishnava devotee Bhakta Dhannflji at Pushkara : 
after this they came to Mathura, and so to Britidavaii, 
Here they watched the ‘ Krishna-Hla with its actors 
dancing wildly with simulated emotion, and the Guru 
satirised the hypocrisy of such a show got up as a means 
of collecting money from the devout.* 

At Delhi he raised a dead elephant to life, but when 
Emperor Sikandar Lodi bade him repeat the miracle 
for his amusement he let it die again, saying, “ It is God 
alone who destroys and brings to life.” At the tomb 
of a Muslim saint in Panipat he was greeted with the 
usual Assclatu aleikuml" (The peace upon you I) 
but at once replied Sal&tn AleAfe!” (Homage to the 
Unseen !); the Sheikh there at the tomb at once went 
to meet this unusual kind of visitor and heard with 
great respect all he had to say. 

He came to Kuruksheira in time for a great 
fair, where he shocked the orthodox pilgrims by 
solemnly cooking venison in their very midst. When 
they expostulated, he pointed out the absurdity 


the True Name." Guru Hargobind was sternly opposed to such 
transgress the laws of ordinary nature, and Guru 
Gobind Smgh definitely denies that his father ever stooped to 
such. Yet the lives all include stories like this; so we are free to 
give them some metaphorical sense if we prefer, even those of the 
raising of the dead by several Guru-forms. 

* c/. ' Asa di War pauIi 5, sloka 2. 
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of sucli superstitious regard for the food of the 
belly * and added that those who preached ahitnsa often 
drank human blood in their rapacious greed. He taught 
them that hermit or householder would reach God 
through the Name if he followed one of the four paths ; 
company of a saint, honesty and truth, humility and 
contentment, or self-control. 

On the homeward way he just visited his sister and 
her husband at SuUanpur, and then drew near his 
native village of Talwandi. First he sent Bhai 
Mardana to ask if his father were still alive, telling him 
not to speak of his own return. But Tripta at once 
guessed the truth and asked Mardana for her son, 
weeping; she followed him back to where the Guru was 
waiting. Once more she begged him to please her old 
age by living at home with her and taking to some 
trade, but he even refused the food and clothes she 
brought him in her motherliness, saying, “ God’s word is 
food, and brooding on Him is raiment! ” Then Kalu 
arrived with a horse to take the.wanderer home in order 
to show him the new house, but Nanakdev would 
not do this; for it is not right for a sannyasi to 
re-enter his family house having once gone out. His 
.father tried even to tempt him with a new wife, 
but he replied that God's choice of Sulakhni was 
best and that tie would endure Itill death. Then 
Tripta tried to order him to come home and earn a 
respectable living, while Kalu reproached him for 
neglecting them for twelve years past; he sent his- 
GGS37:4, 
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parents home alone, telling them they would soon be 
consoled.* And so they were, when they saw what 
their son had become, the Guru of thousands of men 
•and women of every class. 

Nanakji then went to Lahore as the guest of the rich 
Dunichand for his father’s S'rnddha ceremony, and took 
the occasion to discourage all such rites and to convert 
■the ruler to Sikh ways of life. At Paihnndi he con¬ 
verted many Pathans, and then he visited his wife and 
■sons at Batata on the Beas River ; to his uncle he fore¬ 
told that ^ Bflbar would shortly conquer the Patban 
•kingdoms in India. At last, after eight years constant 
wandering and at the age of 46, he settled on the site of 
■Kartarpur in January 1516, and 'consoled his old parents 
by bringing them to live with him there quietly for 
nearly two years. 


4. The Second Missionary Journey {1511-1518) 

The travellers resumed their wanderings late in 1517 
by crossing over to Uttarkhand, where the Guru argued 
with a group of siddhas and yogis, again describing for 
these what true yoga means. Then they paid a short 
visit to Kartarpur, to console the Guru’s patents, and 
after visits to Pasrur and AimanSbSd they went up to 
Sialkot. 


^ Here one Papdit Brahmdas visited the Guru, with a 
pile of Sanskrit books in hand and an idol hanging on 
his breast, and twitted the Guru for wearing leather and 
mingled firmness and sweetness with his narantR 
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a rope and for eating meat. Nanakji made no direct reply, 
but burst into an ecstatic hymn on God and the Guru 
and the wonders of creation. The Pandit was pleased, but 
his pride kept him from surrendering so soon. The Guru 
sent him to four faqirs who would show him a guru to 
hi.s taste ; the faqirs sent Brahmdas to a temple, where 
a woman gave him a sound shoe-beating. This, the 
faqirs told him, was bis real guru, and her name was 
Maya, worldliness 1 Cured of his pride, the Pandit 
hastened back to Nanakdev and made a full surrender 
at his feet. 

The Guru then visited Srinagar and crossed the 
mountains to Mt. Sumeru, where he had a certain 
mystical experience among the great Siddhas of that 
remote Himalayan summit.' They welcomed him 
among them as one of their own. Returning to Sialkot, 
he sent Mardana to purchase a farthing of truth and a 
farthing of falsehood. He found there an old friend, 
Mula Khatri, who said, “ Life is a lie and Death is the 
truth.” When the Guru came to Mula's house his wife 
hid him away lest he be converted and join the pilgrims, 
lying that he was not at home. As he lay hidden there 
in the house, a snake bit him and he died. Death was 
indeed the truth for him ! 

At MiikSnkot they visited Sheikh Mifln Mitha, a noted 
Muslim saint, and the Guru had with him a verse contest 
convincing him that God alone is true and no prophet 

* This seems to have been something like the great Initiations 
which we are told take place beyond the Himalayas on inner 
planes from time to time—see C. W, L. *' The Masters and the 
Path”. 
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or saint can be named along with Him. As the Sheikh 
fell at his feet in reverent delight, Nanak fell into a. 
trance of ecstatic love and uttered one of bis divine 
hymns. From here they returned home to Kartarpur. 

5. The Third Missionary Journey {1518-1521) 

Wearing blue robes, the Guru set out for his last 
long journey with Mardana once again, and went straight 
to Pakapattan, the abode of Sheikh Ibrahim, the heir 
to Sheikh Farid and himself also a great Sufi saint. The 
Sheikh scolded Nanak for wearing secular clothes even 
while he lived as a faqir, to which he replied, “ God is 
all I have, and He is everywhere, even in these clothes ] ” 
The two then competed in verse, gradually leading each 
other up to the sublimest heights of philosophic beauty, 
and so they passed the whole night in delightful spiritual 
companionship. In the morning a peasant brought them 
milk, and when he took away the bowl it had turned to 
gold and was full of golden coins. Nanakdev was 
pleased with this holy man, and as he went his way 
punned on his name, saying, “ Sheikh Ibrahim, God 
(Brahm) is in you I ’’ Before he left Pakapattan, how¬ 
ever, the Guru made a copy of Sheikh Farid’s s'lokas, 
many of which are now included in the Granth Sahibji. 

By way of Tulambha, the pair moved on through 
South Panjab towards the Bahawalpur State. Perhaps 
this was when the Guru visited a notorious robber who 
thought he would be an easy victim. But by a few 
verses Nanakdev showed that he knew the murderous 
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intention, and he begged for pardon. The Guru replied, 
“ Forgiveness in God’s Court is gained only after an 
open confession and full amends done for the wrong." 
The robber at once confessed all his many murders and 
dacoities, gave away all his illegal gains to the poor, and 
under the name of Sajjan became a famous Sikh mis¬ 
sionary in all those parts. 

They went to Surat, and from there took pilgrim- 
ship to Jeddah, and thence went up to Mecca, the holy 
city of all Muslims. He was roughly awakened from 
sleep here with his feet pointing towards the holy Ka‘ba 
and was well scolded; he apologised quietly and asked 
the man to turn bis feet anywhere he could where God 
was not.' He often gave the Call to Prayer here, and 
used to play with the children in the street, being 
followed about by them much as the Prophet Hazrat 
Muhammed was in his time. People noticed that there 
was always a cloud shading his head during the heat of 
the day. 

From Mecca, the two went on to Mediita, where the 
Guru vanquished the Qazis in argument, though we 
must remark that the Muslims of these parts seem to 
have been surprisingly tolerant to him ; such a miracle 
could hardly occur in our own days, for travellers like 
these would barely escape with their lives. They 
proceeded to Baghdad, where Guru Nauak gave a new 
call to Prayer, changing the words of the Creed while 
acting as Muezzin. The people asked him to what 
sect he belonged; his answer was : “ I reject all sects, 

^ The same story is told of one of the Mahratta saints, 
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and only know the One God, whom I recognise every¬ 
where. I have appeared in this age to show men the 
way to Him.” Then he repeated the ‘ Japji ’ to them, 
so we are told, and when the son of their ‘ high priest ’ 
challenged the reference to ‘ many heavens and under¬ 
worlds ’ he gave him a vision of some of these. 

Crossing the IiSn plateau, they next went to Balkh, 
for many years the home of the Prophet Zarathushtra, 
and then on to Bukhara in Central Asia. So they 
worked their way round by Kabul to Peshawar, where 
the Guru argued with yogis at the temple of Gorakh- 
nath. Descending to the plains at Hassan Abdal, a 
noted Muslim centre, he was forced to dig a small well 
for himself, and this drew away the water from a 
rather selfish ‘ saint one Bawa Wali, living higher up. 
Wali threw a hill at Nanak, who protected himself 
with his right arm and left the mark of ‘ Panja Sahib ’ 
on the bill.' 

By way of Bhera Shahu and Dinga, he came to 
AimanSbad, immediately after Babar’s invasion of the 
Panjab. All was in confusion; Pathan and Hindu 
houses alike were robbed and burned to the ground, 
women were driven along shrieking and weeping. 
Nanakji made a pathetic poem about their sufferings. 
The pair were imprisoned under Babar’s officer, 
Mir Khan, and made slaves. Nanak had to carry 
loads on bis head, Mardana to sweep with a broom or 

* Here we surely have a piece of folk-lore; it reminds one of 
the legend of St. Michael on the Tor at Glastonbury. The print 
of five fingers on the bill was long shown as a relic of Gum 
Nanak here. 
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lead a horse. The officer saw the load floating a cubit 
above the Guru’s head, while Mardana played the 
r6U<i and the horse meekly followed him. He reported 
the wonderful sight to Babar, who came to see it for 
himself. He found Nanak feeding com to a handmill 
and singing some hymn while the mill turned itself. 
He prostrated before the Guru and offered him a boon; 
Nanalc asked only for the release of all Saiyidpur 
captives, but these would not go free unless he too 
joined them. Then when they all got home they found 
everyone there had been massacred ; Nanak sang a 
doleful lament in a trance, being deeply moved by the 
sufferings of the poor people. He went back boldly to 
Babar s camp and boldly sang to the prisoners held 
there; Babar offered him a drink of bhang, often used 
by ‘ yogis but he again fell into ecstasy and the whole 
body began to shine. On his request Babar set all his 
prisoners free and even clothed them in robes or honour, 
in return for which generpus act the Guru promised, 
‘Your empire shall remain for a long time.” He 
stayed three days with the Emperor, but refused to 
accept anything for himself and firmly refused even 
to think of embracing Islam. When Babar asked him 
for advice, Nanakdev told him to rule the people with 
justice and mercy, and this in fact during his short 
reign he did. Thus Guru Nanak saved India at that 
time from much misery which the invasion must have 
otherwise caused to her. 

After this long Journey in foreign lands and, his 
useful contact with the Moghul conqueror. Guru- Nan^ 
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settled down quietly to live in peace at Kartar^ur, 
almost for the whole of the rest of his days. 

6. Ashram Life at Kartarpur {1521-1539) 

He occupied himself largely with vigorous work in 
the fields, a rich convert having founded there a new 
village with a Sikh ‘ temple to which disciples gradu¬ 
ally began to gravitate from wherever he had preached 
his message. He also wrote down many of the hymns 
he had already sung elsewhere and which no doubt 
Mardana had committed to memory. Thus the Malgr 
and MSjh w>5rs were written out while Mardana still 
lived, and the ‘Japji’ and ‘Asa di Wir' soon after 
them ; when Mardana died, in 1522, he was succeeded 
as chief minstrel by his son ShahzBda. 

The Guru now put off his weird costumes and 
dressed himself as an ordinary householder of the day. 
He regularly preached to the great crowd who came 
out daily to see him, teaching all to live in the world 
and work, while at the same time thinking of God 
always and praying for nothing but His grace. His 
strong personal attractiveness, his lovable ways and 
playful sense of humour, his persuasive words and 
simplicity which came out of the heart of his own 
all-embracing love went straight to the heart of all 
his hearers; he seemed to draw the poor and sorrow¬ 
ing especially to his arms. He taught all to drqp^ 
meaningless outer forms and complications, to cling 
to the very simple essential Truth, to abandon caste 
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and all other forms of egoistic pride, and to seek 
refuge only in the Name. His great courage in so 
boldly speaking out open criticism of Islam and Hinduism 
•wherever he went shows us that he was no milk-and- 
water moonbaby but a true predecessor of that great 
hero Guru Gobind Singh. Yet his lively speech “ radiated 
love and faith and attracted men as light gathers moths ” ; 
says Puran Singh (p. 131): “ Wherever he went the 
hearts of the people were gladdened and they began 
singing his Song of Silence, which is not written on 
paper but on the hearts of his disciples, and there it still 
sings as of old.”* Yet in his own person he was the 
very essence of humility, though always so quietly firm 
for the truth. He never claimed any extraordinary 
greatness for himself in spite of his vast influence, 
deeming himself a mere man among men. mortal and 
sinful as they were, though conscious of his union with 
the almighty Lover of ail souls. Nor would he hold 
anything for himself even after settling down to ‘ worldly 
life ’ again ; whatever came to him he at once spent away 
on building almshouses or providing food for the poor. 

A shopkeeper convert lived three years with him in 
those days, and then sold his goods away, took his Guru’s 
blessing, and went to Ceylon, where he converted that 
same Baja Sivanabha who had been the Guru’s host 
long before. To this man, as he left. Guru Nauak 
promised : “ Whoever bathes in cold water and for three 

* Much of the spiritual strength of Sikhism comes from this 
certain conviction that Gnru Nanak still lives in every true dis¬ 
ciple, and the fragrance of his presence seems to 6ow round then 
■when at prayer. 
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hours before dawn repeats God’s Name with love and 
devotion shall receive nectar at God’s door and be 
blended with Him who is unborn and self-existent.” 
(M. 1 : 146) 

One morning the Guru noticed a little boy of seven 
who came daily for the dawn prayers and quietly slipped 
away immediately afterwards. Nanakdev asked the lad 
why he came and was delighted by his wise and pious 
answer. This was ‘ Bhai Budha who until his death 
installed the first five of the Guru’s successors. In 
those days early each morning the Sikhs repeated the 
Japji ’ and ‘Asa di War’ in the Guru’s presence, 
following these with more hymns, the Guru freely ex¬ 
plaining and answering questions on points in them 
until about 9.30. Then followed the 3rrtt»-prayer tahght 
at Puri, and after that came breakfast, all the Sikhs 
taking food together as one family. More singing and 
preaching followed, with manual labours, and after the 
‘ Rahiras ’ at sunset they had dinner together, followed 
by more songs ; at about 10 they sang the ‘Sohila’ and 
then all slept, though a few rose for prayer also in 
the night. 

Somewhere about the end of 1531 the Guru wrote his 
exquisite mystic poem on the Twelve Months, its theme 
being the loving union of the soul with God. One day 
in 1532 LahnS, the priest of Ourga in Khadur, was led 
to the Guru, and he saw the goddess whom he worshipped 
adoring Nahakdev's feet. He surrendered to Nanak at 
once and became his favourite and most faithful disciple. 
Once when his friends congratulated the Guru on having. 
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so many converts he replied that he had in fact fewr real 
disciples; he then assumed a terrible form and many 
ran away from him at once, others only stopped to pick 
up some money and run r only one yogi, two other 
Sikhs and Lahna remained. The Guru asked these to 
eat of a stinking corpse, and only Lahna was ready for 
this; he found himself chosen as the Guru’s eventual 
successor and the carrion turned to sweetest pras3d ; 
Nanakdev’s own two sons had already proved them¬ 
selves to be not perfectly obedient. On Lahna’s inter¬ 
cession all the deserters were forgiven and recalled to 
their Guru’s side. 

Early in 1539 the Guru attended the Sivaratri festival 
at Achal Batala, where he wrote the ‘ Sidha Goshti 
which is believed to be a report of a discussion held 
there with certain yogis who followed Gorakhnath; huge 
crowds saluted him with deep reverence. He proceeded 
further to Pakapattan and called again on Sheikh 
Ibrahim ; the old man rose to receive his great visitor 
with deepest reverence, the two embraced, and spoke 
of God to each other in verse all that night; they were 
most loving to each other and each was thrilled by the 
sayings of the other. He visited Dipalpur and went as 
far as Multan on this his last journey, and then returned 
home through Lahore. He did not again leave bis 
Ashram while in that body. 

On 2nd September he had Bhai Budha formally instal 
Guru Angad as his successor, laying before him five 
farthings and a coconut as offerings ; the crowds there 
began to sing and for five days festival was maintained, 
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a sweet feast of song. Nanak fell into an ecstatic trance; 
his gaddi he had given to Lahna, the Name as heritage 
to his two sons. They sang the ‘ Sohila ’ and the last 
sloka of the Japji ’; the Guru covered himself with a 
sheet, uttered the Divine Name of Wahiguru once, and 
passed into the Being of the Beloved Lord, his light 
being transferred to Guru Angad (Lahna). It was 
the 7th September 1539, and next day whan the Hindus 
and Muslims disputed the right to dispose of the holy 
body they found only flowers beneath the sheet.' The 
two samadhis, Hindu and Muslim, were later washed 
away by the River Ravi, so that men could not make 
them into idols and so betray the teacher they adored. 

2. Gum Nanak II (Angad)—Obedience 
1. Early Life [l5Q4.‘1539) 

Bhai LahnS, whom Guru Nanak found worthy to 
carry on his work for men, was born four hours before 
day on 31st March 1504 at Matte di Sarafi, near 
Muktsar in the district of Ferozpur. His father, Bhai 
Feruji, was a trader and a village priest of the Goddess 
Durga, his mother was one Daya Kaur. When the 
village was sacked during Babar’s invasion the young 
man went with his father, bis wife Khivi, two sons 
Dasu and Datu and a daughter Amro, to the town of 
Khadur and there settled down ; they used to go annually 

* The same story is told of Kabir, wbo died at Magbar near 
Gorakhpur, and Of several other saints, Sai Baba also united in 
his own person the two great Faiths. 
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■for the dars'an of the Goddess, but after two years at 
Khaduc in 1326 Bhai Feruji died and Lahna become 
the head of the family. 

One early morning in 1532 he chanced to hear Bhai 
Jodhe chanting the hymns of Guru Nanak, and-was so 
charmed by their beauty that he -went at once to Kartar- 
pur to see the renowned Saint. He found Nanakdev 
hard at work in the fields, cutting grass with his own 
hands, and at once began to serve him as Guru, carrying 
bundles of the muddy grass on his own head. That 
evening he saw his .family Goddess doing to 

the Guru, and his life was settled for him by destiny. 
A short visit home was enough for him to wind up 
domestic affairs for good, and he settled at Kartarpur 
with the Guru to serve him and enjoy his sweet company. 
Lahna’s humility and voluntary poverty won the heart 
of Gurudev as he busied himself in sweeping the visitors’ 
quarters, washing their clothes, and doing all kinds of 
other menial work. Daily he used to bathe long before 
dawn and then sit before the Guru for three hours of 
rapt meditation. Again and again was he tested for 
patience, endurance and obedience; always he came 
triumphantly through the tests. After three years, in 
1535 he was sent home to his village, where the Guru 
twice visited him. On the second visit he changed the 
name of this faithful servant; embracing him he 
called him * ’ (».e., A«gad, of my own limb) 

and added: “ Hereafter there is no more difference 
between you and me 1 ” He then took him back to 
JKartarpur. 
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On the 2nd September 1539 the Guru bade Bhai 
Budha put the tilak-m&rk on Angad’s brow and proclaim 
hjm the future Guru by seating him on the royal gaddi. 
But Guru Nanak’s sons, Srichand and Lakhmidas, 
were vexed at this, so the Guru sent his beloved disciple 
home to Khadur, where for six months he lived in 
silent intense meditation, taking daily a small pot of 
milk and seeing no visitors. The Sikhs were distressed- 
at the absence of their chosen teacher, but for a long 
while no one could find out where he was till Bhai Budha 
used his clairvoyant powers. With three companions 
he went to the place, and when he opened to them they 
saw his face shone like Guru Nanak’s as he agreed to- 
be their Guru in obedience to his own Guru’s will. 

2. Guru Aiigad {1539-1552) 

His was indeed a fine character, of sterling piety and- 
unflinching devotion, so that he lived in an ecstasy of 
serving love. He was fond of playing with children, 
took part m manly sports and enjoyed watching them 
also, and was always reverent to the common people. 
All that came to his hands went at once for the poor, 
whi e he himself lived in extreme simplicity, earning his 
livelihood by twisting coarse yarn and string. After his 
morning bathe, singing of hymns and meditation, he- 
used to heal many sick people, including even lepers; 
and tnen he preached to all who came to him. expounding 
the great hymns of Gurudev and often explaining them 
■with couplets of his own. After the common meal the- 
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children were called for their instruction, and then they 
watched wrestling matches, etc. The Guru taught all 
who came to the Ashram, quite irrespective of their 
caste or apparent fitness for his teaching. 

Like his Guru, Angad too wanted to raise Hinduism- 
from within; in order to expel superstition, he modified: 
the script of the Panjabi language, that it might be 
more easily learned by illiterates and so the hymns be 
wider known. This ‘ Gnrmukhi ’ script did much to> 
break down the haughty exclusiveness of the Brahmins,, 
who had enjoyed almost a monopoly of literacy and 
learning-for so many years. From his own memories- 
and those of Bhai Bala and other disciples, Guru Angad 
wrote the first ‘ Life ’ of Guru Nanakdev, and this -was- 
the first published work of Panjabi prose. 

He organized more fully the Guru’s free Kitchen, 
personally seeing to the needs of the poor who came- 
there and with great kindness supervising their meals, 
which were taken along with devotees and other visitors, 
caste being thus freely broken by all in the Ashram. 
This ‘ langar' proved a powerful aid to publicity for 
Sikhism, besides being also a noble field of charity and 
a bond of union among the disciples, so that they were 
gradually welded into a distinct group. Though still 
holding many Hindu ideas and customs, the Sikhs- 
shared a simple manly and zealous faith, purified from 
all gross superstition and lit by devotion to their 
common Guru. 

One day Emperor Humayun came there; he was told 
he must wait for an interview with the Guru who was- 


■then absorbed in deep ecstasy. He was annoyed at this 
Tebaff and angrily drew his sword; when the Guru 
received him he prophesied that Humayun must wander 
for sorne time in exile but would later regain his throne. 
And this is what took place. 

The coming of Amardas to his Ashram brightened 
the Guru’s last days in that body, though he was once 
•driven away from Khadur by an ascetic because rain 
had failed; as the ascetic failed to make rain, the 
people drove him away and called Guru Angad back. 
He passed with the name of Wahiguru on his lips, on 
Tuesday, 29th March 1552. after very nearly completing 
49 years of life and after installing Amardas as Guru 
in his place because he deemed his own sons to be 
unworthy. The ‘light’ of Guru Nanak moved over 
into the already old body of Amardas. 

3. Guru Nanak in (Amardas)—Equality 

1. Early Lije {1479-1552) 

This Amardas, of such high destiny, was born on 5th 
May 1479 in Basarka, a village of Amritsar Disfirict, at 
-a time when Guru Nanak was a little boy of ten. He 
-came of a good Kshattriya family staunch in Vaishnava 
principles and regarding with loathing the taking of 
meat; his parents were Tejbhfln and Bakht Kaur. 
Impelled by the traditions of his own faith to seek a 
Guru even in his old age, this kindly simple-hearted man 
one day heard ,4mro, his nephew’s wife and daughter 
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of Guru Angad, singing the Guru’s hymns, and he 
was so charmed by the lovely melody and thrilling words 
that on learning these were the songs of the Guru of the 
singer’s uncle he at once sought out the Ashram at 
Kha^ar. 

Realising at once his visitor’s Vaishnava preferences 
in food, the kindly Guru Angad offered him dst with his 
bread, but he did not like to see himself treated differ¬ 
ently from other devotees, so he made a complete break 
with his past and asked them to serve him meat along 
with the others. This moral courage and readiness to- 
‘jump’ delighted the Guru so much that Amardas 
became bis favourite disciple. And what can we say 
of the great heart of Amardas himself ? One glimpse 
of the Guru was enough, he knew at once that here was 
his soul’s Divine Teacher, the ‘ raft ’ whereon he could 
cross over the stormy world-sea to the haven of libera¬ 
tion ! After that, he could hardly bear to look anywhere 
save on the Guru's face, so that once later on be walked 
backwards all the way from Khadur to Goindwal in the 
dark, so that at least his eyes might be towards the 
beloved form. So wholly devoted was he from the 
first that he forgot himself altogether and people thought 
him crazy—but his Guru understood that madness, 
which is love divine, for he knew it too. 

At that time a disciple, Govind, was building at 
Goindwal a new city for the Sikhs to live in together; 
Guru Angad tested the obedience of Amardas by asking 
him to help in the work there and so leaving the 
precious visible presence of his adored Guru. At first 
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he had to sleep there every night only, coming dally for 
his dars'an, but later on the test became more severe, 
for his Guru bade him stay there altogether. Nor did 
he waver for a moment; his absolute humility and 
obedience were firm and won his Guru’s hearty blessing. 
Soon afterwards he was afflicted with a sore foot, but 
that too did not shake him at all—he was glad of it 
because the pain kept him awake at night so that he 
could remember God. all the time ! And in the day his 
old body laboured constantly in the Guru’s work, and 
nothing made him so happy as to undertake some new 
duty when already utterly worn out with work. 

Such was Amardas. His Guru saw so great a con¬ 
trast between his own sons’ indifference and this aged 
4isciple’s tireless zeal that he did not hesitate in choos^ 
ing him for his successor, enthroning him with the 
usual gifts of a coconut, five farthings, and the ti/ai^-spot 
on his brow. On 29th March 1552 the spirit of Guru 
Nanak passed over to the already aged bodyof Bhai 
Amardas, and he became Guru in his turn. 

2. Gum Amardas (1552-1574) 

For a while the Guru observed a retreat in lonely and 
silent prayer, and then assumed the responsibility of 
his high place; be was at this time 73 years old. He 
too insisted on the middle way, rejecting alike Baba 
Srichand's asceticism and the world’s luxurious frivoli¬ 
ties. He made the Guru’s Kitchen still more famous, 
in it serving all castes together and letting no one see 
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:him before taking food there and so breaking caste 
restrictions. Personally, he still lived in the greatest, 
simplicity; save for one single suit of clothes he gave 
•away all his other possessions. 

Once Guru Angad’s unworthy son Datu drove the 
■Guru from out of Goindwal, where he had established 
his Ashram, setting hinaself up at Khadar as Guru. 
Amardas quietly withdrew to bis own village of 
Basarka, and there immured himself in one room of a 
.peasant’s house; he sought no power or prestige for 
•himself, and like other saints gladly welcomed all that 
came to him as the will of his beloved God. But 
■others could not tolerate the usurper ; none would have 
him as Guru, so after a while he took everything he 
found in the place and went off home again to Khadur ; 
on the way there he was robbed and wounded also. 
Though saints do not defend themselves, those who 
injure God’s chosen must expect to suffer. No one 
knew where the real Guru had gone, so they asked 
Bhai Budha, and he followed his mare’s leading and 
•she took him to the village retreat. They broke in the 
wall and persuaded Guru Amardas to return with them. 
He at once forgave Datu, as he forgave all other 
■enemies and traducers, and himself lived out his own 
advice to others: “ If one ill-treat you. bear it three 
times, and God Himself will fight for you the fourth 
time.” 

Once he went to the forest for a brief period of 
peaceful solitude. Being ill received by the Governor 
of Kasur, he foretold that some day a Sikh State would 
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arise there. Another successful prophecy he made was 
wheu little Arjun, his grandson, stole some food from 
his plate he playfully said, “ Come, heir to the plate, 
will you have it ? ” and people rightly took this as a 
sign Arjun would some day be the Guru. 

Twice he raised those who had died; with a little 
water, a touch from his foot and the-holy words of 

Japji , he restored a dead boy, and again his own 
grandson was brought back to life by the Name of God 
and a touch from the Guru's foot. Some of his bath- 
tvater cured the leper Prema, whom he made into a 
saint and renamed Murari, marrying him into a good 
family. With a mere look or a few kind words he 
turned Sikhs and Muslims into saints ; one day he 
called his elder son Mohan ‘ crazy ’ and this at once 
drove him mad with love for God. 

One day MaidSs, a strict Vaishnava, came for dars'an 
but could not bring himself to take food in the Guru’s 
free Kitchen so went away disappointed to Dwaraka. 
There he met Sri Krishna in a forest; He fed him and 
told him to return for more of such divine food to the 
Guru at Goindwal. He at once obeyed and was very 
lovingly welcomed by Guruji and given one of the 
bravest of the Sikhs as teacher. Later Maidas left, a 
perfected saint. And this was how the Guru made men. 
Guru Amardas divided the whole area whereto- 
Sikhism had then spread into twenty-two dioceses 
Kmanin), each under a pious Sikh who taught and 
organised the sangaH (assemblies) where the Sikhs 
gathered to sing the Guru’s hymns together and to enjoy 
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each other’s holy company. He also trained and sent 
out^ 94 men and 52 women as itinerant preachers to 
various parts of India; two went to Delhi and founded 
the first Sikh temples there. He chose three days 
for common Sikh assemblies every year: Diwali, and 
the first days of Vaisakh and Magh. Everywhere he 
taught gentleness, forgiveness and self-control, stressing 
a holy life and showing how futile is caste pride; his 
fame as a great saint spread in all directions. 

Once on his way to Lahore Emperor Akbar came to 
see him and treated the coarse rice of the Guru’s 
Kitchen as the holiest of nectar, behaving before him 
with the utmost reverence. But vain were his offers 
of villages as an endowment: the Guru would have 
none of them and gave them at once to his daughter 
Bibi BhSni, with Bhai Budha to look after them, and 
their income went altogether to the poor in charities. 

Some orthodox Hindus complained to Akbar that the 
Guru was extorting funds from them to maintain his 
own ‘ Court but Akbar at once scouted the absurd tale. 
Then they protested against the ruining of caste and 
defiling of religion by using the Panjabi vernacular 
instead of the holy Sanskrit for teaching about God. 
The broadminded Akbar, who wished to be fair even 
to his Hindu subjects, at once asked the Guru to 
explain his position and treated with all respect Bhai 
Jetha whom Amardas sent to Delhi as his messenger. 
Akbar was convinced that the Guru was justified. 
Having failed in these charges also, the accusers now 
hinted that the Gum vi-as secretly plotting rebellion and 
E 
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collecting funds to that end, but Jetha Was able to 
convince Akbar that herein also they lied. He even 
got permission from the Emperor that the Guru 
should take free of all charges and dues a large 
pilgrimage party to Hardwar and thus showr he was not 
opposed to Hinduism as such. Amardas actually did 
this; a huge crowd availed themselves of the chance to 
travel free, all of them claiming to be Sikhs of the 
Guru’s party ! The Guru taught all who gathered there, 
boldly disapproving of Saii and advocating the re¬ 
marriage of Hindu widows. 

Once in a vision he saw the first Guru Nanak and 
was bidden by him to dig a tank at Goindwal, to which 
Sikhs might go on pilgrimage instead of to the Hindu 
shrines. It was then that the Guru dug the Bawali at 
that city, a place which is even now one of the chief 
places of Sikh resort. A perfected yogi once came to 
him imploring that he might be bom in the Guru’s 
family ; Amardas at once foretold that this soul would 
come as the son of Mohari, his own younger son ; when 
the child was born be sang the lovely hymn ‘ Anand’, 
which is even now used at all festive occasions. Once 
when be watched his Sikhs feasting he remarked, 
“ Whatever the Sikhs eat nourishes me too, for there is 
no difference at all between us.” 

As an example of this Guru’s simplicity, let me add 
here that he once earned bis living as a carrier of goods 
from village to village, his pony being then his only 
property ; he would never eat food from the public funds 
devoted for the Guru's Kitchen, but used to carry fresh 
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■water from the river for the old Guru, Angad, to bathe 
in—a distance of four miles each -way—and so felt he 
had earned his keep. When other disciples twitted the 
old man as a homeless beggar, Guru Angad replied : 
“ No, Amar is not homeless, but the home of homeless 
ones; and he who will follow him shall find his home 
with the Lord.” It ■was this blessing which made his 
life so fruitful. 

In his turn, as Guru Angad had done with him, he 
severely tested his son-in-law Jetha to prove him worthy 
of Guruship, and, then iostaUed him as Guru Nanak’s 
true successor. At a'great feast in Jetha's honour, 
Guru Amardas announced bis own immediate departure. 
Next day, when they had recited the ‘Japji’, amid 
joyous shouts of God’s Name from the Sikhs, the old 
Guru covered himself with the sheet and passed, his 
light blending with God’s; it was 10 a.m. on the full 
moon day of Bhadron, 1st September 1574. The 
deserted body was cremated with royal state on the 
banks of the river Beas, and Guru Ramdas {Jetha)- 
reigned as Guru Nanak. 

-4. Guru Nanak IV fRamdas)—Service 

I. Early Life (1534-15U) 

At Lahore lived Haridas, the saintly son of one 
^hakurdSs of the Sodhi sect; he and his wife AnQpdevi 
(Daya Kaur) worshipped only one God by repeating His 
Name and serving His devotees. They prayed long for a 
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pious son, and at last, on Thursday 24th September 1534,. 
the son was born, saintly, kind and generous as them¬ 
selves. They called the little boy Jetha. 

When he was still but a young lad, Jetha one day met 
a party of Sikh pilgrims on the way to see their Guru ; 
joining them he thus had his first dars-an of Guru ’ 
Amardas, to whom he at once surrendered mind, heart 
and body—becoming a serving devotee at the Guru's 
Ashram. After a while the Guru, who saw into the 
future, gave his own saintly daughter Bibi BhSni or 
Mohani, as wife to the devoted^ young man, and then 
sent him home for a short visit to his parents. On his 
return to the Guru, Jetha became a humble personal 
attendant on him, serving him day and night with tireless 
energy and devotion. One day the Guru put on his neck 
a precious jewel, calling him the Guru’s own image, 
dearer to hkn.than life ”, thus preferring him to his own 
sons Mohan and Mohari. But when some filthy beggar 
asked Jetha for the jewel be gave it away to him without 
a moment’s hesitation—so little could he cling to worldly 
things, even gifts from his beloved Gurudev. 

When Guru Amardas sent him to persuade Akbar that 
he was innocent of oppression, anti-Hinduism and sedi¬ 
tion, it was Jetha who cleverly arranged for the Guru’s 
famous pilgrimage to Hardwar free of the usual taxes, 
as a compensation for the nuisance caused by these false 
accusations. The great publicity of this pilgrimage 
spread the name of Sikhism throughout India. 

Soon after this, Jetha was bidden dig a tank at a plac6- 
25 roilas.away, where Guru Nanak had often camped. 
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beside a pool—a site Akbar had given to the Guru. 
Around’ it grew up a flourishing centre of trade among 
the sturdy Hindu peasantry, and in later times the city 
of Amritsar, the name Jetha had given the new tank 
(nectar tank), became the unquestioned religious capital 
for all Sikhs. From the start it brought in good revenue 
for the Guru’s funds, and Sikhs eagerly competed for 
the honour of digging and building there wHh their own 
■hands. Seven times the Guru made Jetha rebuild and 
then break down again a certain platform, thus proving 
him by the severest test of his humility, obedience and 
loyalty to be worthy to sit on Guru Nanak’s gaddi and 
to receive the Guru’s spirit in himself. 

2. Guru Ramd5s (1574-1584) 

But when Jetha was enthroned under the name of 
Ramdas as Guru, his predecessor’s elder son Mohan 
refused to acknowledge him as such, holding that the 
title should be hereditary, as in so many Hindu majAs. 
Neither of the brothers helped him in the work at 
Amritsar, so for some time he worked there alone, and 
in 1577 actually founded the city on the site of Guru 
Nanak’s hut. One day be cured a leper by having him 
bathe in the tank, and this man and his wife then 
helped zealously in building shrines around the tank, 
both of them becoming saints. 

Sricbahd, son of the first Guru Nanak, came out of 
his forest retreat to visit Ramdas; in him he saw the 
^me sweet humility as marked his own father and so 
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recognised him as true Guru of all the Sikhs. Later 
came the poet Bhai Gurdas, later author of the famous 
and all-but scriptural wars ; him he sent as missionary 
to Agra, while he bade Handal, one of his best devotees, 
preach at Amritsar. Everywhere the Guru, with great 
eloquence and sweetness of diction, preached pure 
devotion to God as the one real Friend of all; he was 
himself a very apostle of love. '♦Vhen any began to 
criticise the Siks as worldly because they lived with 
families, he would reply that they were immersed in the 
Name and that “ a man may wear a yogi’s garb, but 
without devotion in his heart God never enters it ”. He 
also taught men to think of the meaning of the hymns 
as they sang them and so extract the full flavour of 
their nectar as the bee from flowers. 

Unsought, the Sikhs now received many favours from 
Akbar, and they often refused gifts of land and villages, 
never seeking anything from the rich but treating all 
men exactly alike. This increased their prestige and 
also brought in many converts from the upper and 
wealthier classes—which helped the poorer Sikhs and 
greatly strengthened the community. Guru Ramdas 
organised the collection of regular offerings from his 
scattered disciples, but in time these tnasatids (teacher- 
collectors) became oppressive and dishonest. 

The Guru’s two elder sons, Prithichand (Prithia) and 
Mahadev, gave pretexts not to attend a marriage at the 
village home in Lahore when their father asked them ; 
they thought their interests best served by staying on 
the spot. But Arjun, the youngest boy, gladly obeyed 
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and stayed on in Lahore as a missionary for a long 
time till he should be recalled. He wrote his father 
three letters pleading to see him again, but Prithia 
stopped two of these in transit. When the third got 
through, and Prithia lied to bide his deceit, the Guru at 
once recalled Arjun and welcomed him in great state, 
at once installing him as the Fifth Guru. Prithia 
refused to accept his younger brother and even dared to 
insult the Guru, his father, so was driven shamefully 
from Court. It was now 1st September 1581, and Guru 
Ramdas-Nanak merged into his youngest son, while 
“ his light was blended with the Light ”. 

5. Giuu Nanak V (Aijun)—Self-sacrifice 

1. Early Life {1563-1581) 

Arjun was the third son of Guru Ramdas, the first of 
the Gurus to he born ‘ at Court Even when he was 
a tiny child Guru Amardas had once said of him, “ This 
grandson, of mine shall be a boat crossing over the sea,” 
thus foretelling his greatness. He was born on 15th 
April 1563 at Goindwal, and his first years were passed 
with the Guru and his own saintly mother Bibi Mohani. 
When he was nearly sixteen, he alone of the sons was 
willing to go for the Lahore marriage, Prithia being too 
worldly to obey, while Mahadev claimed to have 
renounced the world. Arjun cared very little for the 
luxuries around him and enjoyed only his father s pre¬ 
sence at home; his dominant qualities were service. 
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humility and love. When he returned from Lahore 
after nearly three years, the Guru made him his 
successor and almost immediately passed away. 

2. Gum Arjun {1581-1606) 

He spent his first seven years as Guru completing his 
father’s tank and city at Amritsar as an act of filial 
piety, personally supervising and working on the great 
Hari Mandir. which he insisted on keeping low to show 
that humility wins the truest respect of men. The 
foundation of the temple was laid in October 1588, and 
the Guru and his wife, Bibi Ganga, the daughter of 
Krishanchand of Meo, used secretly every night to give 
personal service to pilgrims who came there. He pro¬ 
mised that all who bathed in that tank would be freed 
from their sins. On finishing the work he made great • 
rejoicings. 

In spite of the Guru’s generous gift to them of all his 
properties, Prithia and his wife Karmo still coveted the 
Guruship, and when Guru Arjun returned from Amritsar 
to Goindwal so greatly did they trouble him that he 
actually had to leave the place and wander abroad. 
Being kindly welcomed at Kbara, owing to their poverty 
be got the peasants there exempted for one year the 
payment of taxes, and this naturally made the Sikhs more 
popular in the neighbourhood. There he had a huge 
tank dug,'founding near the spot the city of TaraptaraTt, 
where a number of Muslim mystics and devotees came 
to settle. Building was delayed for a while here because 
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•3 certain Muslim stole the bricks. The Guru then went 
to Khanpur, where the rich mocked his need but a very 
poor man named Hema most lovingly invited him in and 
made him his guest. He moved on into Jallandhar 
District, and founded there on the old site the city of 
Kartarpur in 1593, himself cutting the first sod. 

After this he settled down at Wa^Sli, six miles from 
Amritsar, where with Bbai Budha’s blessing a son was 
bom in June 1595. This infuriated the ambitious 
Prithia, who had occupied Amritsar after a Pathan 
raid, and there given himself out as the real Guru; 
three times this wicked man tried to kill the infant in 
vain. In 1597 little Hargobind nearly died of small-pox 
but to his father’s great joy recovered. Instead of 
• entrusting his son to his second brother, the Guru sent 
him to Bhai Budha instead. 

In 1599 the Guru went to Chhiharta to dig a big well 
there for the people ; he then proceeded on a preaching 
tour to Lahore, where he built the Bauli Sahfb temple 
at Dabbi Bazaar, where the great Akaii safyagraha 
took place in 1922-1923. He visited the aged Baba 
Srichand at Barath in the Gurdaspur District, and about 
this time also (1599-1600) he wrote his wonderful 
‘ Sukbmani ’, which teaches how we must attain to 
peace through life itself, and not by running away from 
it. After that he returned to Amritsar, where be spent 
the next four years. Meanwhile Prithia went on with 
his vile plots; he went to Delhi to slander the Guru to 
the Emperor, but had little success in that evil work. 
Akbar had visited the Guru once at Amritsar and 
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greatly admired the idea of the Hari Mandir there : he- 
had already formed his own opinion of the Guru. Nor 
did Arjundev allow the least anger or hatred for his 
brother to contaminate the peace and charity of his 
own heart. He busied himself in other ways. 

First, he chose missionaries from among the most 
loyal of his Sikhs and sent them out to all preaching 
centres and sangats from Kashmir even to Ceylon. 
From the latter place he recovered Guru Nanak’s 
‘ PrSosangali written there, but it was stolen on 
the way home and is not now extant. He ap¬ 
pointed new tnasctfids to work in all the dioceses 
and to bring the Sikhs’ offerings to Amritsar every 
year on the Vaisakh day of gathering. He open¬ 
ed a flourishing horse-trade with Turkestan; thus by 
the way of adventureship he greatly increased the 
courage and skill in riding among his Sikhs, besides 
ensuring a steady good revenue. Meanwhile, though 
wealth gathered round him and he lived as the‘True 
King ’ in royal state, Arjundev personally kept all his 
own simplicity and still despised the luxury of his 
surroundings. Indeed in several ways these first five 
Sikh Gurus recall the first four Khalifs to the mind. The 
Sikhs had now indeed become an autonomous political 
community, almost a ‘ state within a state with a good, 
deal of powef and prestige such as must awaken jealousy 
and suspicion in those who were ultra-loyal to the- 
Moghul Empire. 

For a time this lover of peace was left in peace. He 
used it in preparing for the world what is one of its- 
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greatest treasures, the ‘ Guru-Granth Sahib It hap- 
pened in this way. Prithia, his life’s evil genius, was now- 
forging hymns in Nanak’s name as if he were the real 
Guru Nanak, so Guru Arjun was impelled to make an- 
, official collection of genuine hymns by Guru Nanak 
written in the five bodies. Most of the manuscripts- 
were with Mohan, the eldest son of the Third Guru, who- 
was always in meditation in a closed upstairs room- 
Neither Gurdas nor Bhai Budha had succeeded in 
getting an interview with him, so Guru Arjun himself 
went and by singing sweet songs persuaded the recluse- 
to hand him the manuscripts with his blessings for the 
work. The Guru then settled with Bhai Gurdas in a 
shady glade at Amritsar and dictated all the songs to his 
disciple in order, arranging them first by the rag to- 
which they were to be sung, and then by the (humanly- 
speaking) author. Meanwhile messengers had gone all 
over India to get copies of songs by many other saints 
which might be held suitable for including in the Holy 
Book; many by Kabir, Raidas. Namdev and Farid 
were added. So at last the book was completed on the- 
1st day of the bright Bhadon in 1604 ; it was shown to- 
the people and then kept in Bhai Budha’s charge at the 
very centre of the Hari Mandir. The Guru also gave- 
orders that the songs be translated “into Indian and 
foreign languages, so that they might extend over the 
whole world ” {SurajprakSsh III, 41, quoted by M.).- 
By some trick Bhai Banno made a copy for himself and 
to it added many other songs which the Guru had reject¬ 
ed and which are not accepted by Sikhsr The Granthn 
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Sahib ’ has been rightly called “ the cream of Indian 
thought—the essence of Hindu Philosophy Yet it is 
not ‘ Hindu ’ in any sectarian sense but purely Sikh. 
Guru Arjuu called it the ‘ Guru Granth saying that 
the very essence of the Guru was incarnate in it—which 
is clearly true. 

Once the Court musicians demanded more pay ; when 
the Guru pointed out their unreasonableness, they went 
home and chanted the Guru’s hymns there instead. 
But no one cared to listen to them ; all still flocked 
to the Guru’s presence, where ordinary Sikhs had been 
employed to sing for love instead of for pay. 

Many conversions ito Sikhism now took place, and 
several Hill-Rajas came into the fold. But Prithia 
incited Chandu Shah, vizier at Lahore, to demand a 
marriage for his daughter with the Guru's son. Guru 
Arjun refused this marriage proposal on the advice of 
the Delhi Sikhs who knew Cbandu’s arrogance and evil 
heart; the boy was married to two Sikh girls of humble 
birth instead. Enraged at this ignoring of his veiled 
threats, Chandu became the Guru’s enemy; he and 
.Prithia went together to Akbar in April 1605 as soon as 
he returned from the frontier, to complain that the 
-Guru’s Granth slandered both the Prophet and the 
Avatars. The Guru sent Bhai Budha and Gurdas to 
read to Akbar from the Book, and he reported that he 
found it “ a volume worthy of reverence, full of love and 
devotion to God ”, giving gold for the Book to be 
honoured. Akbar at this time went out of his way to 
•call on the Guru and was charmed by his personality. 
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In July of that year the Guru moved back tO' 
Goindwal, and Prithia died. Unhappily at this time- 
Akbar also died, being replaced by the rather narrow¬ 
minded JahSngir. As Akbar had left no definite orders 
on the Granth Sahib or the Guru, Chandu saw a chance 
for further serious mischief. When Khosru, Jahangir’s 
eldest son, had rebelled the Guru had protected him and 
given him money for his flight to Kfibul. This was 
represented as sedition in the Guru, and Chandu per¬ 
suaded the new Emperor to order him first to expunge 
all ‘ objectionable ’ passages from the Granth Sahib, and 
then to pay a big fine. Arjundev naturally refused both 
these demands, replying that to him all men are friends- 
and he had helped Khosiru for Akbar’s sake, not for 
political reasons, and that the Guru Granth is the holy 
Word revealed by God through the Gurus and not a 
letter in it should be changed. He added that fines are- 
for worldly men, and certainly not for men like himself, 
apart from worldliness and devoted to the welfare of 
others. Nor would be allow the Sikhs to collect or pay 
this fine of two lakhs of rupees, even when be was- 
summoned to Lahore to answer the charges. He 
appointed his little son his successor and went bravely 
to meet what he knew would be his death. 

Tke Emperor authorised Chandu Shah to arrest the 
Guru, and for several days he had him most brutally 
tortured in prison with boiling water, burning sand and 
a red-hot iron pan. But in all bis s^ony Guru Arjun was 
calm, loving and firm as steel, though he proved to a 
Muslim saint, Mian Mir,-that he had the power to 
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•destroy his torturers and suffered only to give an example 
of heroic patience. Chandu still demanded the rejected 
marriage for his daughter and would have released the 
•Guru had he consented. When the Guru knew the end 
was near he called a passing minstrel to recite the 
‘Japji’, in which he himself joined, and being allowed 
to bathe in the River Ravi he plunged into its cooling 
waters on 30th May 1606, a Friday, and so died a 
martyr to the Sikh Religion. In death he found an even 
fuller union with his Eternal Beloved. 

Guru Arjun was one of the most lovable of all the 
Ten. With sweetness he achieved in nation-building 
what the great warrior 'Umar attained for Islam. He 
found the Sikhs free of caste-prejudice and devoted to 
their Guru, but a mere religious sect; he left them a 
nation, and entrusted them to a successor with orders to 
maintain an army but in all other respects to follow the 
.earlier Gurus. He was a great statesman, a peaceful 
organiser, philosopher and poet. His unfailing gentle¬ 
ness and loving self-restraint before his spiteful elder 
brother would alone have shown him a true saint; his 
poems, a spontaneous inspired outflow, are so musical it 
is hard even for a foreigner to read them, they so 
demand to be sung. He is unusually easy in his diction 
•and never obscure ; there is much repetition, but every 
line seems new and fresh, it is so instinct with the 
simplicity of creation. His themes are ever love, de¬ 
votion, and union with the Beloved after the long agony 
of separation ; his ‘ Twelve Months ’ and his ‘ Sukhmani ’ 
rank among the best of these and perhaps recall the 
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•misery of the three lonely years in Lahore before his 
father called him home. His poems are the most 
'extensive among the immortal poets whose work is 
enshrined in the Guru-Granth Sahib. To hear them 
from his own lips that thrilled with yearning passion, 
playing on the melody of the tambur’s soft notes as he 
sang to the pilgrims in the Hari Mandir at Amritsar, 
must have been an experience to drive the hearer into 
all sanctifying love. His very presence was a vast 
spiritual attraction, and none could be unmoved by it 
save the few who were inspired by Evil’s very self, as 
it were. His toleration of personal wrongs, his humility 
and patience, would have won him love among the 
people of any nation on the earth. 

•B. Guru Nanak VI (Hargobind)—Jrietice 

I. Early Life {1595-1606) 

The new Guru was only eleven years of age, but bis 
life had already been full of exciting incidents. He was 
bom after many prayers to Guru Arjun and Mata Ganga, 
for his mother feared lest the Gurusbip pass over to the 
line of the obviously unworthy and hostile Prithichand. 
To Bhai Budba, to ask him to. bless her with a son, she 
went, but she went as a Queen with glittering equipage, 
and Bhai Budba refused all her gifts, sending her 
back to the Guru because of the pride of her display. 
Next time she came alone and on foot, and the old saint 
promised she should have a brave and famous son. 
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The child was born on 19th June 1595 at Wa(J&li,. 
whither the Guru had retired to avoid the Pathans 
brought to raid Amritsar by the traitor Prithia. This 
birth greatly disappointed and annoyed the Guru’s elder 
brother, who sent poisoned medicine for the child, which 
he refused to drink; the courage of the nurse he had 
sent for this vile deed also failed her and she confessed 
the plot. Next he sent a cobra, which the child killed. 
Even after the child recovered from smallpox in 1597, 
he tried again, by bribing a servant to give poison, but 
the child again refused to drink it, while the servant 
confessed and then died of colic. 

Guru Arjun then thought to send the child for safety 
to his second brother Mahadev, but when his friends 
warned him that this man also was not to be trusted he 
sent him to Bhai Budfaa to bring up instead, and under 
that revered patriarch he learned with wonderful ease and 
speed. Guru Arjun, before going to bis death at Lahore, 
installed his little son as Guru, bidding him keep armed 
forces but never to abandon the good practices of his 
predecessors. 


2. Guru Hargobind ilS06-7644) 

On the news of Guru Arjun’s passing, Bhai Budha 
formally enthroned the new Guru, who had the Granth 
Sahib chanted for ten days in his father’s honour and first 
appeared in full military insignia. He at once enrolled 
a small army and a personal bodyguard of armed men, 
sending messages to the tnasands that the usual gifts- 
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of money should be replaced by weapons and horses. 
He took to hunting and martial instead of devotional 
songs, which greatly pleased most of his Sikhs, who were 
longing for revenge on the murderers of their Guru. 
When old Bhai Budha protested gainst this, the Guru 
replied that hereafter there should be the free Kitchen 
for the poor and a sword for those who oppressed and 
impoverished them. So he maintained great state, 
having over 800 horses and a splendid retinue of well- 
equipped soldiers. Yet though he preferred hunting and 
manly sports to poetry and meditation, the Guru was 
still a great teacher in bis own way, and it is evei;t 
said of him that " he rained instruction like clouds in 
Sravan, and the Sikhs flourished under it like thirsty 
paddy-fields 

Chandu Shah was furious at this change in Sikh life, 
and still more so when the Guru boldly answered his 
threats. He complained to the Emperor, who summoned 
the Guru to court; though the Sikhs begged him not 
to go, Hargobindji took three hundred men with him 
and went to Delhi in 1612, leaving Bhai Budha and 
Bhai Gurdas in charge. He wsis welcomed with respect 
by the Emperor Jahangir, and joined him in i^ting, 
having once the fortune to save his life from a tiger. 
He took the Guru on a visit to Kashmir; on the way 
they visited the sons of Guru Amardas at Goindwal and 
the temple at Amritsar together. Many of the Sikhs, 
supported even by his own mother, had refused him 
money for buildings, disapproving of bis present policies. 
They went to Lahore also, where the saint Mian Mir 
F 
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showed great reverence to Gurudev. A Muslim lady, 
Kaulan, became a Sikh and gave all her wealth, which 
was used by the Guru in digging the tank of Kaulsar. 
Meanwhile Prithia's son Mihrban, and Cbaudu’s son, 
poisoned the mind of Prince Jahan against the Guru, in 
spite of the pleading of the Sikhs for them to desist. 
The Guru then visited the venerable son of Guru Nanak, 
Baba Srichand, who must by this time have been about 
125 years old, having been born in 1497. At Piiibhit, 
the Guru miraculously restored to life the burnt pipal 
tree under which Guru Nanak used to sit, even 
though the yogis tried to drive him away from 
the place. 

Guru Hargobind’s eldest son Gurditta, born in the 
autumn of 1613, was exactly like Guru Nanak in appear¬ 
ance and also in his great love of humility. Later 
Baba Srichand adopted this lad and made him the heir 
to the headship over his own ‘ Udasis On a brief 
visit to two devotees in Kashmir the Guru converted 
many to Sikhism; then he went to Baramula and by 
way of Gujrat to Lahore, where he married a third wife; 
at this time most of the family alliances were with poor 
and obscure Sikhs. He visited Talwandi, Guru Nanak's 
birthplace, and when bis mother died he had her body 
thrown in a river like Guru Arjun’s. 

All went well enough until one day a Sikh took the 
Emperor for the Guru and in that belief gave him royal 
titles. This gave Chandu Shah his chance, and he did 
not rest until Jahangir had the Guru interned on false 
charges in the Gwalior Fort, where he was so kind to 
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the other captives that he won all their hearts. In vain 
did Cbandu try to get him murdered there, while the 
Sikhs outside were labouring for his release. Twelve 
long years went by, and the Guru would not go free till 
be had all the other royal prisoners freed first, himself 
standing surety for them. 

Then the Emperor handed over Chandu to be punished 
by the Sikhs ; he was shoebeaten, covered with filth and 
paraded about until at last some grain parcher killed 
him, perhaps out of mercy in pity for his wretched state. 
This is the first case where we hear of the Sikhs 
seeking or taking revenge for their wrongs. Guru 
Hargobind became a friend of the Prince Dara 
Sbikoh, who had a liking for saints, and visited him 
several times at Lahore. This greatly displeased 
many of the Sikhs, who dared to criticise the Guru 
to his face for so associating with Muslims' while 
neglecting hymns and devotions for the pleasures of 
the chase. 

The long-threatened trouble with the Empire began 
in 1628. Some Sikbs captured the Emperor’s hawk 
and killed a few of bis soldiers; Mukhlis Khan was 
sent with troops to anest the Guru by Shah Jaban, who 
had now succeeded his father and was an enemy of 
Hargobind and the Sikhs. There was a fierce battle 
with the Moghul troops at Wadali ; the Guru himself 
fought like a tiger, and the Moghuls were driven off. 
With his own hands the Guru cremated the Sikhs who 
had fallen in his defence. Jahan was furious, but 

' He even bnllt a mosque for them once. 
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Wazir Khan, an old friend of the Sikhs, dissuaded him. 
from taking revenge. 

The Guru spent that rainy season at Ruheia on the 
River Beas, and there built a new city, which he called 
after himself Sri Hargobindpur. His enemies brought 
here an army of ten thousand, men and attacked, bat 
were driven back with great slaughter. Bhai Budha 
after this battle came to the Guru, took his leave, drank 
water from his feet, and passed away, more than a 
century after his first coming to Guru Nanakdev, and 
at the age of about 108. Baba Srichand passed away 
at about the same time, shortly after he adopted the 
little lad Gurditta.' 

The Guruls fourth son, Atal Rai, began to work 
miracles, raiding his. dead friend Mohan, and when the 
little boy of eight saw bow displeased bis father was 
be went to the temple and there died. Gurditta 
founded the city of Kiratpur, later to be famous in Sikh 
history. The Guru made at this time several pilgri¬ 
mages, meeting distant relatives and aged devotees. 

For some time Shah Jahan sought pretext against the 
Guru, while Wazir Khan persuaded him that a man 
who built a mosque could be no enemy of Islam. But 
at. last in 1631 a rather discreditable incident over the 
stealing of horses meant for the Guru and recovered for 
him by craft from the imperial stables, led to a punitive 
expedition, which was defeated at ,Lahra or Gurusar, 
though at the cost of 1200 Sikh Kves. The Guru retired 
to Kartarpur, . where ,a quarrel soon followed with. 
Painda Khan, a brave but boastful officer of his. 
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In 1634 Painda persuaded the Emperor to send fifty 
thousand men under Kale Khan 'to JSll'andhar with 
envoys to the Guru. When an envoy began to insult 
Guru Nanak, the Sikhs gave him a shoebeating, and a 
fight began which ended in a great victory for the Sikhs 
at the cost of heavy losses, Painda' himself being slaih 
by the Guru’s own hand and Gurditta slaving his owh 
boyhood friend. This so grieved the young man that 
he resolved to give up 'war for ever,* but using-psychic 
povyers in some miracle shortly afterwards he incurred 
his father’s displeasure and at once gave up his life like 
his younger brother; this was in 1638. 

Dhirmal, the Guru’s grandson, son of Gurditta, 
had turned traitor before the last battle and now 
refused to go humbly to receive the GurUship frcnn 
Hargobind’s hand, feeling himself the natural heir and 
entitled to the honour. So Guru Hargobind nominated 
Dhirmal’s younger brother Harrai instead. When his 
third wife died, whom he loved dearly, Guruji turned 
ascetic, he became-gentle and meditative, retiring to live 
in peace at Kiratpur. Indeed we must admit that all 
the fighting he took part in during life was in Self- 
•defence; yet the character of the Guruship had already' 
made that change which is so often ascribed only t6‘ 
•Gum Gobind Singh. It bad become a military monarchy 


-as well as a religious sect. ' ' 

»This Baba Gurditta was asked in . 1636 to appoint four 

preachers, whom he invested with his own strange dress, re«mb- . 

line that o£ the First Gnm: their names were Alnwt, Phul. 
Gonda and Balu Hasna. and they founded the four 
hearths, and proved zealous missionaries, co-operating with me 
.other orders : Nirmalas, Bakhshishes, etc. 
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Dbirmal continued to defy his grandfather, the Guru, 
and even when on his mother’s advice he at last visited 
Court he boasted there of his friendship with the 
Moghul Emperor and seated himself also on a throne 
beside the Guru. Bhai Budha’s son was called and put 
the tilak on the brow of Harrai: the spirit of Guru 
Nanak changed bodies once again; Guru Hargobind 
retired on 3rd March 1644,' and bidding farewell to his 
Sikhs died. 

He too, like his great father, was always calm though 
not rarely betrayed by those to whom he had shown his 
kindness. Though it is true his somewhat romantic 
temperament led him into ways different from those of 
bis predecessors, it seems clear to us now that the One 
Guru Nanak willed through his body to prepare the 
Sikhs to become a manly fighting nation. It was not 
till nearly a century later when, under Guru Gobind 
and the great Banda, the full shape was given to this 
creative idea, but it too was also in its turn the natural 
sequel to the gradually developing wealth and organi¬ 
sation under the first five Gurus. Guru Hargobind, 
whose life is given in the ' Gur BilSs bad not only to 
avenge his father and to teach the Muslims respect for 
the Sikh power, but he had to begin the work of liberat¬ 
ing the masses so long oppressed by a cruel, corrupt and 
bloody tyranny. He led Sikhs who were athirst to 
give their lives for their Religion and to this end, 
as Guru Arjun had already given his; and he led 
them well. 

’ Others say 1645. 
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7. Guru Nanak VII (Hairai)—Mercy 

1. Early Life {.1630-1644) 

The Seventh Guru was bom to Gurditta, Guru 
Hargobind’s eldest son, on 16th January 1630, and even 
when only a tiny child he was noted for bis gentle and 
religious disposition. As a boy he was never seen to 
pick flowers or even to break off a leaf, and he was also 
very gentle with animals ; be loved to walk alone under 
the trees, and there he would be rapt for hours in medi¬ 
tation. Possibly his father’s sweetness of temperament 
which had so attracted the venerable Sricband had to 
some extent come down to him also. Later on, when 
he joined his father in the chase, he delighted in bring¬ 
ing back the animals alive instead of killing them, and 
he made a little zoo in a corner of the Guru's garden. 
He took great joy also in being hospitable to guests, 
and this characteristic remained with him all through 
his life. He was always peace-loving and ever sought 
quiet places. 

2. Guru Harrai (1644-1661) 

He was only fourteen when he ascended the Guru's 
gaddi, and he continued his peaceful life of strict self- 
discipline. He was always very kind and gentle with, 
devotees, whose needs he clairvoyantly came to know 
from a distance; he preferred the coarse food of the 
poor given him with love to the richest delicacies of the 
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proud. He peacefully converted several important 
families to Sikhism, and though he has left us no hymns 
of his own. he was fond of quoting those of the first 
five Gurus in apt ways. He taught his disciples 
to seek happiness in pondering on the Gurus' words, 
which alone could lead them to the path of devotion, 
saintliness and liberation. Even those who could not 
easily understand the purport of the hymns need not be 
disconsolate, for, said he, " the hymns have value even 
if not understood, for they bear fruit at the hour of 
death". The very melody, listened to with reverence, 
purifies the heart from sin. With such utmost reverence 
did the Guru himseif treai the Granth Sahib that he 
always rose, to his feet when a devotee began to recite 
from it. 

For most of his reign he lived at Kiratpur, and he 
was a popular teacher of religion there, though with 
non-Sikhs he was somewhat reserved. Once he 
went to Kartarpur to visit his brother Dbirmal, and 
once, he went to Mukandpur, where he planted a 
bamboo which was still living at least in 1909. 
The Guru avoided meddling with politics, but on 
occasion his Sikhs got involved in fighting. He had 
once cured the prince Dara Shikoh of poison adminis¬ 
tered by Aurangzeb, and Shah Jahan vowed eternal 
friendship with him on this account. As soon as Jahan 
/lied in 1658, Aurangzeb drove his brother Data away, 
and the prince sought the Guru’s help. The Gum 
promised him salvation but could not promise victory or 
tbe crown. When Dara Shikoh had to retreat from the 
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River Beas, the Guru sent a small Sikh force there to 
cover his friend’s flight, but eventually Dara was 
captured and executed. The cruel and tyrannous 
Auraugzeb then sent for Guru Harrai to explain why he 
had thus helped his enemy. It seemed that the story of 
•Guru Arjun and Khosru was to be repeated. 

The Guru refused to obey the summons of a man who 
was openly vowing to destroy Hinduisnj, and as the 
officer whom he had sent to arrest and bring him died, 
Aurangzeb thought it politic to ask the Gurj respectfully 
to visit him. This too the Guru would not do himself, 
but he sent his elder son Ramrai to represent his case at 
the Emperor’s court. This young man worked miracles 
there to display his own greatness, and even dared to 
change a line in the Guru Granth Sahib to flatter the 
Muslims and so please the Emperor. When the Guru 
heard of this he said, “The Guruship is like tiger’s 
milk and can only be held in a golden cup. Ramrai 
is not worthy of it; let him not see my face again but 
stay with Aurangzeb and amass money there.” 

Hearing of bis banishment, Ramrai became like 
•most elder sons of the Gurus a bitter enemy; Guru- 
Harrai refused to foi^ive him or take him back even 
when Dhirmal pleaded on his behalf, and in order to 
.avoid a quarrel he left the place where he was and went 
back to Kiratpur. Having duly enthroned his younger 
son as Guru, bidding the Sikhs look on the child as 
his own image and put all faith in him, Guru Harrai 
passed away on 6th October 1661, his ‘ light blending 
with the Light 
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8 . Guru Nanak VIII (Haikishan)—Purity - 
1. Early Life (1656-1661) 

This young child was already showing signs of a sweet 
and docile spirit, and of a clear insight into religious 
thought; it is said that though born only on 7th July 
1656 he was even then able to cleat the doubts of Sikhs 
who came to him. He was then just five. 

2. Guru Harkisban (1661-1664) 

At this very early age he was called to lead and to 
teach the wide-spread and vigorous Sikh community. 
He did his work well. He sent out missionaries to the 
furthest outposts of the Religion, and himself taught 
with all confidence those who asked him of the truth. 
But his elder brother Ramrai had himself proclaimed 
Guru in rivalry to him ; as no one paid much heed to 
his claims he went off to Aurangzeb to complain against 
his father's injustice in disinheriting the elder son. In 
this quarrel the Emperor saw a good means of creating 
dissension and so destroying the Sikhs, so he sent a polite 
message to the Guru, inviting him for a visit to Delhi. 
While appointing him, his father had warned the little 
Guru never to let Aurangzeb meet him, but as the 
Delhi Sikhs longed for his darvan he consented to visit 
the capita], but not to see the Emperor. Raja Jaisingh 
of Amber, who had been sent to fetch him, agreed to 
these terms, so the party set out for Delhi; on the road 
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there the very sight of the Guru healed many sick folk 
who went to see him as he passed. There was a Brah¬ 
min proud of his caste ; the Guru taught him humility 
by putting divine wisdom into a passing water-carrier, 
and thus showed how all men are equally God's children- 
and able to bl enlightened by His grace. 

When he reached Delhi he sent Aurangzeb a mes¬ 
sage that he was quite willing Rararai should take 
over ail the political and organising sides of the Guru- 
ship, but Ramrai was furious at the suggested com¬ 
promise and demanded the integral Guruship for 
himself at once. While the Guru stayed in Delhi 
plague was raging in the city, and he healed many Sikhs 
of the dread disease merely by a few words or by the- 
very sight of him. He again refused to meet the- 
Emperor in person, but sent him a copy of one of Gum 
Nanak’s hymns as a message, which Aurangzeb is said 
to have approved. 

Somehow, though, the Guru was persuaded to show 
off his powers before Jaisingh by picking out tbe head- 
queen : the very next day he developed smallpox, which 
soon ravaged his fair young body. The Sikhs around 
him begged him to stay with them at least until he 
could appoint his successor, but he replied, “ Gurus 
may die, but their heart, the Guru Granth Sahib, shall 
remain with you" (M. 4: 327). He comforted his 
weeping mother by keeping the Holy Name always on 
his lips, and showed her how absolutely unafraid of 
of death we should always be. When asked who would 
be the next Guru, he answered only, “ Baba Bakale ”, 
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by which they understood rightly that he was to be 
found in the villj«e of B&kala. He forbade any to 
mourn for him, and passed away happily on 30th March 
1664, repeating the Name. 

9. Guru Nanak IX (Tegh Bahadur)—Cilmneas 
1. Early Life {.1621-1664) 

Tegh Bahadur, youngest son of Guru Hargobind, was 
born at 2.15 a.m. on 1st April 1621 ithough M. says 
1622) ; he was so named because the Guru foresaw he 
would be powerful to endure the sword {tegha). Even 
at the age of five, the little boy used to enjoy ecstatic 
trance {samSdhi), and his father prophesied he would 
some day come to Guruship and that his son would in 
turn be even more glorious and break the power of 
tyranny in India. When Tegh was about seven, he was 
married to Bibi GOjari; he continued his quiet life of 
solitude with his little wife and his mother, meditating 
often on God and on the sorrows of the Indian people. 
So the years passed. 

Tegh rarely showed himself to others, and it was with 
difficulty the Sikh envoys traced him out in his remote 
village retreat when directed thither by the dying words 
of the boy Guru. There were twenty-one rival’claimants 
to the gaddi, but none of them showed any of the 
qualities to be looked for in the heir of Nanakdev till 
the envoy came to Tegh. Nor did Tegh himself do a 
thing to push himself forward, rather protesting his 
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unworthiness for so high a place. The envoys hailed him’ 
Guru, and most of the other claimants faded at once- 
from the picture. 

2. Guru Tegh Bahadur {1664‘1675) 

A friend of Dhirmal, the old claimant, shot Tegh, but 
the wound was not serious and the new Guru refused 
to punish the assailant, thus teaching what joy isin- 
forgiveness and how evil is revenge. When he canie 
to Amritsar, the Sikh capital, the Sikh‘priests ’ there 
closed the doors of the Temple against him, but the- 
whole crowd came out to where he quietly sat at W^Ua,. 
singing the Guru’s hymns. When he returned home, 
be made the Sikhs restore the original Granth Sahib to- 
Dhirmal’s custody. 

Personally, the Guru was a simple, kindly and humble 
man, and though he kept up a magnificent royal state 
so as to uphold the dignity of the Guru and the Pantb, 
he was never so happy as when he could slip away into • 
retirement and there remain absorbed in God. He was • 
always conscious of the unreality of this worldlyshow,, 
and the sufferings of the poor, nay, the pains of all 
created things, always filled his tender heart with pity; 
but he combined that pity with a lion heart of courage- 
which made great self-sacrifice possible for him. In 
own hymns there is the keynote of renunciation of 
the world’s illusory delights and a regret that so few ever 
cared to look beyond their veil to the Reality behind 
but he combined this ‘ pessimism’• with passionate- 
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■devotion to God and the knowledge that one must 
be ceaselessly aware of the world around and its needs. 
Typical of his attitude is the verse given us by M.: 
“ Shed your tears for the sorrows of the world, but make 
them into a rosary for the repeating of God’s Name ! ” 

In 1665 he founded his new capital a little way from 
Kiratpur at a place called Anandpur, but he did not 
■spend much time there himself. Kamrai again claimed 
the Guruship, and Tegb moved to Mulawala in Patiala, 
■where he turned bitter water sweet, to Handiaya, where 
he ended an epidemic fever, and so on into South Panjab 
—being everywhere welcomed with reverence and 
working various kinds of miracle here and there, so the 
historians tell us. He dug several wells and preached 
against the newly introduced and growing use of tobacco. 
Then he went to Kurukshetra, where he was honourably 
received, and visited Prayag and Banaras ; at Sahasra- 
wan he occupied a palace a devotee had built long 
before for his use. At Gaya he refused to offer pitjda, 
like the first Guru Nanak, and at Patna he left his 
mother and wife, so that the coming child of promise 
might be born there. 

Meanwhile Hamrai bad got Aurangzeb to call the 
Guru to Delhi, so as to break his ‘ ambitious plans ’; 
there he was lodged with Raja Ramsingh of Amber, who 
pleaded with and satisfied the Emperor about his 
loyalty. So he accompanied the Raja on his eastern 
campaign, preaching to and organising the Sikhs in 
every place he visited. When he came to he 

was welcomed there with loving enthusiasm, and in 
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Assam he made such a complete conquest of the 
Kamrup King’s heart that he submitted to the Empire 
and war was avoided. 

At this point came news that a son was born to the 
-Guru, so he hastened back to Patna to see the baby 
Gobind Rai. Here he lived quietly for some time with 
his family, encouraging the child in all manly sports and 
skills. Then in spite of his mother’s pleading to remain 
at Patna he left to see his Sikhs in the Panjab, where 
little Gobind soon joined him. After a while the Guru 
again visited Banaras, Ayodhya, Lakhnau and the 
Amhala District, and then returned to Kiratpur 
Anandpur. Everywhere the Guru and his young son 
were equally admired and loved. 

Aurangzeb now began to work out his definite scheme of 
converting all Hindus by means of bribes and cruel 
tyranny, starting the new policy in Kashmir with 
brutal massacres and forced conversions. The Kashmir 
Pandits went to Anandpur to appeal for help from Tegh 
Bahadur. The Guru replied that no one could free the 
land from such tyranny unless he were ready to die ; the 
boy Gobind heard this and at once broke in: “ You are 
the most worthy for that! ” The Guru agreed, so he told 
the Kashmiris to tell Aurangzeb that if he first converted 
the Sikh Guru they would all embrace Islam. This 
message filled Aurangzeb’s heart with joy, for he thought 
it was a condition easy to fulfil. He sent at once, for 
Tegh Bahadur to come to his court. 

The Guru girded his sword on young Gobindrai and 
declared him the next Guru, bidding him destroy tyranny 
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in true revenge for his father's imminent death (cf. GGS 
1 : 1 and S3 : 1-2). Then he left Anandpur, in order 
to pass the rainy season with a Muslim friend at 
Saifabad. The Emperor’s envoys could not find him at 
home, nor was he at Amritsar, so they reported that he 
had fled ; Aurangzeb at once ordered his arrest. Taking 
with him live Sikhs,' the Guru moved slowly towards 
Delhi, everywhere prophesying the fall of the Moghul 
Empire. At Agra he waited quietly to be arrested. 

Aurangzeb demanded that he embrace either Islam or 
death, but his words were final: “ The Prophet of 
Mecca who founded your Religion could not impose one 
religion on the world, so how can you ? It is not God's 
will.” He then showed that all three, Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims, would survive together. He was closely 
imprisoned until he should change his mind; time and: 
again they tortured him and then asked him to turn 
apostate, but again and again he refused. Matidas, one 
of his ‘ five ’ followers, was martyred for urging that 
Islam should be destroyed—they sawed his body in two 
while he was repeating the ‘ Japji Three others were 
released and fled; only Gurditta, of Bhai Budha’s family, 
stayed with the Guru, who sent a consoling message to 
his own family that they should not grieve on his- 
account. His son replied with a copy of the 54th Sloka : 
bdlu hoa bandhana chute sabha kichu hotaupSiy. 
Natiaka sabha kichu tumarai hatha mat tuma hx hota 

‘ It is inLeresting how often the earlier Gurus thus foreshadowed 
the actions of their successors; here we have the prototype of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s 'panca piUre' and his promise in 
GGS 54; 7. 
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stifegi’il The Guru in return sent orders for the im¬ 
mediate installation of his son as Guru with the usual 
rites and offerings. 

Once more they tried, and once more the Guru 
refused to consider apostasy; they sentenced him to 
be beheaded in the Chandni Chauk. While he recited 
the ‘Japji’, the execution took place. The wind blew 
sand into the eyes of the Moghuls present under the 
banyan tree, which is still extant; the Guru’s head 
flew into the lap of the Sikh messenger, who hurried 
with it back to Anandpur for cremation. It was a 
Thursday afternoon on 11th November 1675. Some 
faithful low-caste Sikhs hid the body for some time in 
their own humble village, and there it was burned ; over 
where the ashes were buried the shrine of Rakabgunj 
was built. 

This brutal murder affected even Aurangzeb’s mind, 
and he soon repented of what he had done, never really 
regaining peace of mind. It turned all the Sikhs of the 
Panjab into a fiery nation thirsting for revenge and 
inflamed with hatred for the Muslims. Thus in his 
death the Guru became the brand which set North India 
alight, the first cause for fulfilment of his own alleged 
prophecy that Europeans would overthrow the Empire 
—which indeed took place with the help of loyal Sikhs 
in the war of 1857-1858.* 


‘With reference to this well-known and off-quoted saying. 
Prof Todh Singh writes: ‘-There is no historical b^is for this 

nrophecy it invented after the Namdhan revolt. Perh^s, 
^en, it should hereafter be dropped from our histones. 

G 
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10. Guiu Nanak X CGobind Singh)—Royal Courage 
1. Early Life {1666-1675) 

Guru Gobind Singh was the fifth Guru who had 
acceded before the age of twenty, and in some ways he 
may be regarded as almost as original as the First Guru 
Nanak himself. Yet it is possible to exaggerate the 
novelty in his innovations, for almost all of them 
were at least foreshadowed or led up to by his 
predecessors; he led the Sikhs further along the path 
to nationhood than Guru Nanak I, Guru Arjun or 
Guru Hargobind had done; so much it is correct to say, 
but we should not say much more than that. Circum¬ 
stances in the country bad changed greatly ; India was 
under the ruthless bigotry of Aurangzeb, and there was 
no constitution which could protect her people from his 
brutalities. Under him Hindus had no legal rights, 
their temples were burned, and they themselves subject 
at any moment to forcible conversion, massacre or at 
the least heavy poll-tax and fines. There was nothing 
else to do but to submit like cowards or to resist like 
men; the Guru was forced into resistance by the 
incessant attacks of jealous Hill Rajas, who could not 
tolerate the rise of Sikhism beside them ; he used 
violence and the sword, as the surgeon when all other 
means have failed takes up the knife. The evil of the 
day could be combated only in that way. 

The child, Gobindrai, was born at Patna on 19th 
December 1668 according to the usual Sikh reckoning 
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(M. would put it in 1666). He was a playful and 
lovable child, brave and mischievous, and very early 
showed a love of fighting, complete fearlessness, and 
-eagerness to use the catapult. The strong sense of 
humour which played in Nanakdev himself, showed in 
the Tenth Guru's always sporting with his disciples, 
•even in the greatest crises of his life. In 1673 his 
mother took him to join Guru Tegh Bahadur in the 
Panjab, and be travelled with the Guru to many places 
in what is now Uttar Pradesh. All who saw him 
-admired his beauty and his noble bearing; they re¬ 
cognised him as a child of destiny as they watched 
him arranging sham fights among his boy playmates. 
Crowds came out from every town to see and admire 
him. It was he who suggested to his father the noble 
act of self-sacrifice by which he won respite for the 
Kashmiri Brahmins at the price of his own life; and 
when the Guru was in jail and about to be beheaded he 
sent him a verse which encouraged him in his martyrdom. 

When the news arrived of his father’s death and his 
-own accession, the Sikh bringing the Guru’s bead 
secretly to Anandpur, it was the young Guru who 
himself lit the pyre and consoled the Sikhs while he 
performed the customary rites. It was early next year, 
1676, when the son of Gurditta of Bhai Budha’s line 
formally enthroned him as Guru. 

2. Gwu Gobind Singh (1676-1708) 

At first the Guru remained more or less in retirement; 
he was very young {eight years old) and knew that he 
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must prepare for the work God had given him to do. 
He lived quietly for some years at Anandpur, practising 
archery and riding, so as to fit his body for the strenuous 
fighting to which it was destined. His mind too became 
suited to a soldier’s ; he became arrogant and boastful, 
and when his mother Gujari and her brother Kripal 
scolded him for this, saying it was for the Guru to be 
humble and pious rather than forceful and quarrelsome, 
he replied quietly but with decided firmness that he 
would never use his sword save in self*defence and, in 
effect, that he knew his own business best. In 1677 he 
married Jito, the daughter of Bhikhia, a Sikh from 
Lahore, and later on when another Sikh brought his 
daughter to take refuge with him and his mother insisted, 
the Guru married her too—her name was Sundari. His 
army grew, many Muslims and Hindus joining him as 
well as the Sikhs, and he waited for the hour to strike. 
Meanwhile be perfected his knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Persian and called fifty-two poets to bis court, employ¬ 
ing them on translating the FuiSnas and Epics into 
Brajbhasha verse, so that the stories of heroism in them 
might inspire his own people for the coming war. He 
himself slowly came to the conviction that he was sent 
to the world to free the Hindus from tyranny as 
Krishna fought the R^shasas in his day. His own 
v/riting of Hindi poetry became so skilled that he is 
rightly regarded as one of the very greatest masters in 
Hindi literature. It was during these days that he wrote 
his greatest poems, the ‘ JSpu Sahib ’, the ‘ Akal Ustat 
and the ‘ Sawaiyas perhaps in 1683-1685. 





In 1684 he went to the Nahna State to live with his 
friend. the Baja, and he hunted much in the hill forests 
at that time. He even killed a tiger with one stroke of 
his sword, we learn, and the frequent hunting gave him 
great skill in riding and strength of body. Another of 
his good friends at the time was Raja Fateh Shah of 
Srinagar. One day RamrSi, his second cousin, visited 
him to complain against being harassed by the 
masands ; this former claimant to the Guruship was 
still the leader of a small and decaying group of 
adherents at Dehra Dun. One day be was in a trance, 
and the masands took this as an excuse for having him 
cremated alive (1685); perhaps they fancied the Guru 
would approve, but he punished them for trying to 
exploit the situation and consoled the widow, Panjab 
Kaur. At this time the Guru also founded a new 
Gurdwara (temple) on the Jamna bank; it was called 
Paunta Sahib. 

He was riding one day in the hills when the marriage 
procession of Raja Bhimchand of Kahlur tried to 
pass : he would not let it go by without his permission, 
and this naturally irritated the Raja and his frifflids. 
Most of the Hill Rajas united against him, regarding 
him as an upstart who must be ' put in bis place ’: be 
had employed 500 Pathans who were wandering un¬ 
employed, but these now deserted him though he 
offered them four times the agreed salary, and most of 
them in the hope of plunder joined the Hill Rajas. It 
vras at about this time he was joined by Budhu.Shah, 
the Pit of Safaura, some thirty mites from bis home. 
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Fighting soon began. At Bhangani Bhimchanci 
attacked the Guru’s forces on 5th May 1687; his 
remaining Pathans deserted, but Budhu Shah came up 
with 700 men just in time. After a fierce fight the 
Guru won a decided victory, and in October Bhimchand 
made peace. The Guru, his happy relations with the 
billmen having been broken, returned to live in 
Anandpur. 

3. At Anandpur; Days of Peace (1687-1700) 

It was not all peace even there. In 1689 Alaf Khan, 
the Nawab of Jammu, demanded tribute from the Hill 
Rajas; Bhimchan'd refused to give anything, and asked 
the Guru's help. Gobindrai was unable to refuse- 
chivalrous aid to anyone who asked him, so he sent his 
forces to help Bhimchand win a victory at Nadauna. 
But next year, 1690, the same Bhimchand took help 
from Dilawar Khan in a treacherous attack on the Guru, 
which was driven back in the battle at Hnssaint. The 
Guru was then left for some time in peace. 

He made Anandpur the centre of a literary move¬ 
ment; his pandits were labouring at translation work, 

' and as RaghunSth Pandit refused to teach Sanskrit to 
the Sikhs, who were of all castes, the Guru sent five 
young men to Banaras to learn there. After a few 
years they returned and then began to teach Sanskrit to 
all who cared to learn; these were the first ‘ Nirmalas 
who lived pure ascetic lives devoted to study and teach¬ 
ing of the Sikh religion in a somewhat Hinduiscd form. 
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Once the masands tried to cheat him and were angry 
when he knew their deceitfulness; he decided to abolish 
this order. Then they threatened to join Dhirmal, the 
Guru’s enemy, elder brother of Guru Harrai, and he 
punished many of them for their extortion and dis¬ 
honesty. Bhai Pheru, who showed great humility to 
the Guru, was forgiven and honoured, being entrusted 
with teaching the district between the Beas and 
the Ravi. 

In 1695 the Guru set himself to the swift building 
' of a nation; the Hindus were too mild and modest, 
too desireless, too resigned to fate or to the results of 
their own ‘ karma and had to be stung and encouraged 
into a braver and more vigorous attitude to life. This 
aim the Guru achieved by means of his daily teachings, 
and the special methods we shall read about shortly. In 
such ways he replaced devotion and piety by manly 
valour and pugnacity, implanting in every Sikh the 
heart of a lion and a self-respect which soon earned 
them the respect of others. 

When Baba Nandchand stole a beautiful copy of the 
Guru Granth Sahib from the Udasis, the Guru ordered 
him to restore it at once ; he defied the order and fled 
to Kartarpur, where Dhirmal killed him. The Guru 
did many strange things in those days, so that those 
who could not understand began to doubt if he were 
wholly sane. Thus, to teach simplicity and hardihood 
to his Sikhs, be once burned all the costly cloths he 
could find in Anandpur, and threw much treasure,into 
the river Sutlej. He introduced the wearing of long 
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hair among his warriors and taught al] Sikhs to carry 
arms at all times. He organised a great arms factory 
at Anandpur, making swords and daggers in plenty. 
Then to make fun of the Hindu sacrifices he once 
sacrificed an ass instead of a cow at Thanes'war. The 
Brahmins were unwilling to join his armies, saying they 
could win victories only if the goddess Durga were first 
appeased. He playfully agreed to this, and for nine 
months kept up the farce of elaborate sacrifices to 
Durga, just to show how futile such things are. When 
the goddess did not put in an appearance, the priest 
became afraid of the Guru’s anger, and offered the 
pretext that perhaps a human sacrifice was necessary. 
The Guru promptly suggested that the purest and most 
welcome sacrifice would obviously be the priest himself, 
whereupon the poor Brahmin at once made himself 
scarce. The Guru then threw the remains of the offerings 
into the fire; in the terrific blaze he showed himself 
with drawn sword, saying, “ Here is the Durga who 
shall win us the victory ! ” 

It was in the next year to this striking incident, 1699, 
that the Guru asked all the Sikhs to come for the great 
annual Vais'akh Fair. On 29th March he carpeted and 
screened off a mound, tieing five goats in the enclosure; 
the crowds camped there that night. Very early in 
the morning the Guru rose, and after his usual 
ablutions and devotions, he put on his martial uniform 
and weapons. All the crowds were seated before the 
mound. Suddenly the Guru drew his sword, looked 
very fierce, and demanded, “ If there be any true 
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Sikh of mine here, let him give me his head as a proof! ” 
Three times he repeated the terrible invitation for 
someone to die for him on the spot before at last one 
Sikh, Dayaram of Lahore, stood up and offered his life 
for his Guru. Gobindrai led him inside the enclosure, 
seated him there, slew one goat with a single blow of 
the sword and came out with the sword dripping blood. 
He again called for a sacrifice, his eyes and face getting 
redder and fiercer ; and one by one the bravest of the 
Sikhs stepped forward to die, as they thought, on the 
spot, and he seated each of them inside the enclosurei 
killing a goat instead. Meanwhile some of the Sikhs 
ran in terror to GHjari, the Guru’s mother, crying that 
her son had gone mad and was murdering all his 
disciples. Some simply ran away from the place in 
blind panic. 

Then he robed the five first volunteers and brought 
them out before the crowds: DayarSm, Dharmdas, 
Muhkamchand, S&hibchand and Himmat. He called them 
his ‘ Five Beloveds ’ ipanca piclre), saying, “ Brothers, 
you are now in my form and I am in yours ; there is no 
difference at all between us now.” Then heiseated them 
there before the crowds and spoke to all, “ These five 
Sikhs who are totally devoted to the Guru shall refound 
Sikhism and spread its fame over the whole world.” 
The disciples cheered and envied the favoured five. 

The Guru next replaced the old custom of drinking 
water from the Guru’s feet (caranSmfta) with a new 
kind of nectar. Putting water in an iron bowl,-he 
stirred it with a two-edged sword while repeating 
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‘ Japji ‘ Chaupai ’ and some of his own ‘ Sawaiyas At 
that moment Sahib Devi his wife, passed by with some 
sweets; he told her to throw the sweets into the bowl,, 
that the Sikhs who drank of it might be united in sweet 
comradeship; he was begetting his disciples, and she 
might be their mother through this offering. Then as 
he bade the Five, each of them drank five handfuls of 
the sweetened water ; five times he sprinkled the ' nectar ’ 
on the hair and eyes of each, and he taught them to 
repeat with each handful his new mantra-. “ WShigurujt 
ka KhUlsa, Wdhigtiruji ki FSteh ! ” He then called thenn 
Singhs (lions), changing their names thus; he also gave- 
them the ‘ Five K’s’ (long hair and beard, comb, 
knickers, ring on right arm, and sword in band), and 
taught them to be full of courage and chivalry, never to- 
turn the back to a foe, never to leave the poor and 
helpless unaided. Hereafter their former caste was 
washed away, they were all brothers, sons of the one 
Guru, and they should look on all brother Sikhs as 
their own family, having no contact with renegades or 
apostates, with idols or Hindu shrines. 

Then th^ Guru folded his hands, and stood suppliant 
before his disciples, and prayed them to baptize him 
also in the same way. When they naturally demurred 
he said, “ I have acted on God’s order in thus making 
you five of the new KhalsS as Guru of the Sikhs ; it is 
proper for you now to let me join you as one among 
you.” So he received baptism at their hands. 

After this, be said to all the Sikhs present, “ The- 
Lord can be seen by the eyes of faith in the general 
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body of the Khfllsa ; taking your motto as Unity and 
Courage, you too may join the Khfllsa.” The next 
batch of five were Ramsingh, Devasingh, Tahilsingh,. 
Isharsingh and Fdtehsingh, whom he called the ‘ Five 
Liberated Ones ’ franca mukie ); thousands followed, 
coming up in batches of five, and the Khalsa grew 
mightily, to the great anger of orthodox Hindus, who- 
were furious at the ending of caste-slavery among so- 
many and the uplifting of Flarijans to the level of 
Brahmin converts. The Guru invited the Hill Rajas 
to join his new Khalsa Order, but they refused and 
consulted together on how to deal with this new menace- 
to their established order. 

It was about this time the Guru ordered that every 
Sikh Jjouse with four adult male members should give- 
two to the Khalsa: thus he raised an army of 80000 
men. He gave almost daily speeches instilling brother¬ 
hood, equality, the highest bravery and ethics among 
the Sikhs. He also practised what he preached. Re¬ 
used to visit the Guru’s Kitchen at times in disguise,, 
and so he learned with what contempt the cooks 
treated poor and destitute comers. In this and other 
such ways he maintained justice and equality, laying 
down very strict rules that the free Kitchen was open 
to all comers, and not even only to Sikhs. He was- 
always apt and able to teach or warn through the- 
verses of the earlier Gurus and his own. gave detailed- 
prophecies of history up to the war of 1857-8, and 
approved of all songs which did not actually lead the- 
mind away from God, by no means keeping to religious- 
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and pious songs. He went on with his hunting to keep 
the body fit, and with his recruitment of soldiers ready 
for the war which he knew well was imminent. 

4. La$t Days in Anandpur {170Q-1-704) 

In 1700 it began. The Hill Rajas planned to destroy 
the Sikh power before it grew too strong ; they went to 
complain against the Guru to the Emperor at Delhi, 
and Aurangzeb sent armies to help them under Din Beg 
and Painda Khan. The Guru put his Five Pitlres in 
charge of his own forces. There was a severe fight, in 
which Painda Khan was killed. Then the Rajas demanded 
that the Guru should pay a rent for the site of Anand- 
pur, which he of course refused. They made two vain 
attempts to storm the city and then besieged it for two 
months. Disliking this violence in the Guru, Dunichand 
left him with his men, but was killed by a cobra at 
Amritsar. After one more sharp fight, the Rajas with • 
drew from Anandpur for the season. 

In 1701 they again got help from Aurangzeb, urged 
to activity by the increasing number of Sikh recruits 
and converts and the failure of an attempt to murder 
the Guru. The forces of the Emperor drove him across 
the Sutlej at Kirtipur, where the Guru rested and 
hunted for some time till he could quietly reoccupy 
Anandpur. He adopted the girl Sahib Kaur and declared 
her to be the mother of all the Sikhs ; ‘ being grieved at 

* Prof. Jodh Sing explains it more precisely thus ; " She was 
presented to him as his wife by her parents, but by that time in 
.preparation for his wars he had taken the vow of Brahmacbarya 
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the foreknowledge of her children’s death, Jito died at this, 
time. In spite of the unwillingness of Raja Ajmerchand, 
son of Bhimchand, the other Rajas made peace with the 
Gum at a fair, but his complete breach with- orthodox 
Hinduism and his continued teaching of courage against 
all foes, together with unity and fellowship among them¬ 
selves, made them feel the peace with the Sikhs would 
only be brief. 

Indeed, next year Ajmerchand renewed the war with 
the help of Alif Khan of Jammu ; they furiously attacked 
Anandpur, but the attack failed when first Saiyad Beg 
and then Alif Khan himself joined the Sikhs. Another 
attack by Ajmerchand alone also failed, and when he- 
retreated the Guru made a total separation from all 
Hindu and Muslim customs alike, condemning all free 
association with non-Sikhs. 

In 1703 the Emperor sent Saiyad Khan's army to- 
help the Hill Rajas totally to crush the Guru. Against 
heavy odds the Guru fought with great heroism, so that 
the enemy general actually prostrated to him in admira¬ 
tion, but he had to evacuate the city. Yet the Sikhs 
soon recaptured all the booty they had lost and re¬ 
entered Anandpur. When Aurangzeb proposed peace,, 
the Gum scolded him roundly for oppressing the Hindus 
and unjustly warring upon the peaceful Sikhs. 

In 1704 the jealous Hill Rajas again complained to 
the Emperor against the Sikhs as disturbing the peace- 

(chastity). But as Ihe parents insisted, and the girl prayed that 
she did not want anything else but to be allowed to remain with 
him to serve him, he permitted her to do so and declared Khalsa- 
to be her son.” 
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of the Panjab; Wazir Khan was sent to uproot the 
<juru. They besieged Anandpur with vast numbers but 
had a hot reception there, the Sikhs fighting with great 
valour, making many sallies and repulsing every storm¬ 
ing party. But a four months siege reduced them to 
great want and famine; the Moghuls offered a safe 
conduct away from the city, and mother Gtijari urged 
the Guru to accept it. He knew the offer was a trap, 
and showed this by sending out sacks of rubbish, ela¬ 
borately packed to look like treasure; they were prompt¬ 
ly looted. Still Gujari was harping on the idea of 
escaping, and the Sikhs demanded surrender, saying it 
was mad to resist such odds. When the Moghuls 
'demanded that all inside should embrace Islam, the 
young Ajit Singh boldly and indignantly defied them. 
But the food and courage of the Sikhs had given out; 
the Guru asked them to wait for five days, but they would 
not wait even so long ; then he told them to go and die, 
since they insisted on it. Gujari packed up and left for 
Kiratpur with two of the children, and only 45 Sikhs 
were steady with their Guru. 

That night, 20th-21st December 1704, Gobindsingh 
also left Anandpur and fled towards the east. Forty 
of the Sikhs left him on the way and fled to their own 
villages; the Guru and five others alone got into the 
fort at Chamkaur, near Ropar. Here he put up a 
gallant fight on 22nd, and his heroes went out one by 
•one to die, including his little sons Ajit and Jujhar 
Singhs, He then made the five survivors Guru : Daya, 
Dharm, Man, Sangat and Sant Singhs. The last two 
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■stayed in the fort and were beheaded, the first three 
■escaped with their Guru. 

Gobindsinghji hid with an old Muslim friend from 
MacchuwSda (Malwa) in Patiala, who disguised him in 
the blue clothes of a Pit; here his Sikhs found him with 
^reat difficulty and the enemy could not trace him out. 
He thus escaped to Jaitapur ; while he was there he 
heard of his sons’ fate: the little children Fateh Singh 
and Zorawar Singh were sheltered with their grand- 
mother, Gujari, in the house of a Brahmin at Sarhand, 
50 miles off; then this man not only robbed the party 
but betrayed their presence to Wazir Khan, who arrested 
them all. He ordered the two children to embrace Islam, 
but they boldly refused, and then he had them most 
brutally buried alive under the foundations of a wall, 
27th December 1704. Their grandmother died of grief 
and remorse because her obstinate resistanceto the 
Guru’s word had had such terrible results. When this 
news came to the Guru at Jaitapur, he dug up a shrub 
with his dagger and said, " So shall the Turks be 
extirpated ! ” 

He retired to Dina, where a faithful Sikh, Shamira, 
hid him and when his presence was known refused to 
surrender him. Here he gathered together a few soldiers 
and wrote his “ ZafamamS ”, a terrible denunciation of 
the Emperor’s irreligion and treachery, explaining why 
he himself had to resist and how he was defeated only 
by overwhelming odds. This letter in Persian he sent to 
Aurangzeb, and ij makes most moving reading even 
today. 
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He was now ‘ on the run ’; he wandered here and 
there, often refused even shelter, and pursued every¬ 
where. Many Sikhs who were sorry for him yet felt 
he should resume the peaceful ways of earlier Gurus and 
give up this futile struggle with overwhelming power. 
Near to Kapura he gave up the disguise of blue which 
had so well served him, and which is even now used 
by the AkSli Sikhs in memory of his sufferings. 

r 

5. The Closing Years {1705-1708) 

With him now there was only the one companion 
Bhai Daya Singh, yet he still refused to give up hostil¬ 
ities and submit to the Emperor. Some of his Sikhs had 
even repudiated him as Guru, but he had now touched 
the lowest point of his humiliations. The forty men who 
had fled from Anandpur were so reproached by their 
women-folk that they had consented to return to their 
Guru under the leadership of Mfti Bhftgo ; near Firozpur, 
Wazir Khan met this tiny company at Khidrana and 
was repulsed. Then at Muktsar in the desert they stood 
up against Wazir’s army till they died, to the last man ; 
one of them was found by the Guru dying on the field 
and begged for his forgiveness now they had washed away 
their treason with their heroic blood. The Guru tore the- 
list of their names, forgave all the forty and honoured 
them with the title of the ‘ Forty Saved Ones remem¬ 
bered in prayer by all Sikhs ever since. 

He gathered a few more men and wandered about in 
East Panjab for some time, much harassed by a mutiny 
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for more pay—how could he pay men at all at such a 
time ? He sent a message to his two wives consoling 
them with the reminder that life is fleeting. At Dant- 
dama he was sheltered by Bhai Dalla, who twice refused 
to betray him, and'then he made a short visit to Bhaiinda 
and back. At Damdama he resumed his literary work. 
He asked Dhirmal for the copy of the Granth Sahib, 
which had been so long in his custody, but this man 
rudely replied, " You are so clever that you may as well 
have a Granth of your own 1 The Guru sat down then, 
and from memory or by clairvoyance dictated the whole 
of the Guru-Granth Sahib to Bbai Mani Singh, adding 
his father’s verses in the appropriate places. His own 
‘Dasama Granth Sahib’, containing his own poems 
and the translations of the Pura^as, etc., by the pandits 

_though many believe he really wrote the whole him- 

5 elf—was compiled or edited by Mani Singh at Amritsar 
in 173+. 

The Guru wrote another protest to the Emperor 
against being chased here and there in that way; his 
^envoys were allowed to leave court safely, but Aurangzeb 
did not call off the pursuit of the Guru. With only six 
men, be began to travel southwards, and was soon 
deserted by Bhai Dalla Singh. In October 1706 he went 
through Bikaner and Pushkar to the shrine of Baba 
Dadu, a great saint. "While at Baghaura ip Rajputana, 
he heard of the death of the tyrant Emperor, and sent a 
message promising the succession to Bahadur Shah on 
terms and foretelling the fall of Muhammed ‘Azam 
Shah, his rival. He was even able to foretell his, dtjath 
H 
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but the. new ruler Bahadur did not agree to his demand 
that he should desist from the forced conversion of 
Hindus.. The Guru left his wives in Delhi and in 
August 1707 went to Agm, staying there till November 
trying to persuade the Emperor, and claiming revenge 
on Wazir Khan as a return for his own help to Bahadur 
Shah. 

The new Emperor went to Jodhpur and Chitor, 
accompanied by the Guru,' whom it is said he put in 
charge of 5000 horse. Quarrels led to the death of 
the faithful Man Singh, but the Guru forgave the 
murderer. They went on the Dekkan road to Burhan- 
pur on the Tapti, to Poona, and so at last came to 
Nddel' or Abcbalanagar in September 1708. Here the 
Gum met the famous Bairagi Lacchmandas, who was 
converted to Sikhism and called himself Banda Singh. 
The Guru settled down at this little town on the Goda- 
very, sending Banda to the Panjab to kill Wazir Khan 
and the Hill Rajas, punishing the Panjab Muslims who 
had so opposed him at every stage. 

One day the Guru was stabbed by a Pathan, it is said, 
by GBl Khan the grandson of that Painda Khan whom 
Guru Hargobind had slain in battle. The wound wa^ 
being healed by the Emperor’s doctors, but the Guru 
took up a strong bow and, bending it, burst the wound 
open again. Knowing the end was come, he gave calm 
and beautiful last instructions to the Sikhs, opened the 
Granth Sahib, laid on its pages the customary coconut 
and five'farthings, bowed before it as Guru, entrusted 
* or: Nander, in Hyderabad State. 
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•the Khalsa to God (cf. GGS 54 : 7-9), lay down on the 
bier and passed aiway—the last of the personal Gums 
for the Sikhs. It -was Thursday, 7th October 1708, 'when 
Guru Nanak thus ended his long incarnation in separate 
human bodies, which began in 1469, nearly 240 years 
before. His Religion was founded, consolidated, coH' 
firmed by the blood of many martyrs, strengthened by 
the fierce and cruel opposition of its neighbours, organi¬ 
sed into a brave and manly ‘ nation ’, and sent forth into 
the modern world to interpret the Guru’s words in the 
changing circumstances of life from generation to 
.generation. 

4. Sikhism through the Generations 

1. The Dream of Revenge 

Banda Singh began well the work on which the 
Guru sent him to the Panjab: Gathering an army, he 
soon spread the terror of the Sikh name over a wide area 
of the Moghul Empire. 

This ‘ Banda whom the last Guru sent to Fanjab. to 
avenge the crying wrongs of the Sikhs,' was, born at 
Rajauri in Poonch in 1670. The story goes that remorse 
at killing a pregnant dog led him to renounce the world, 
.’and be became an accomplished yogi. At Nadel be met 
Guru Gobindsingh, •who made him a Sikh but bad too 
little time to make the conversion very deep. Hd gave 
Banda five orders; he should maintain celibacy and the 
druth, give obedient service to the Khalsa, and avoid 
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starting a new sect and the display of kingly pride. 
With him the Guru sent a letter to all Panjab Sikhs to 
help him, and in fact thousands did so, eager to fight 
and die in the Guru’s cause; joined by mercenaries and 
outlaws, he soon gathered a formidable army. He was 
himself a man of great courage and personal magnetism. 

After at Banur killing Wazir Khan, the murderer of 
the Guru’s two little children, Banda marched on 
Sarhand with 40000 men ; Sikh bravery in a battle on 
30th May 1710 gave him entry to the guilty town, and 
for three days it was a fearful scene of looting, forced 
con%'ersions and massacre. Banda Singh Bahadur was 
now the Hindus’ recognised protector, being at all 
times ready to help them against the Panjab Muslims. 
He punished also the treacherous Hill Rajas, and 
ravaged the whole province with fire and sword, des¬ 
troyed towns, put whole populations to death, and swept 
the land from Lahore to Panipat. Delhi was in panic 
and would have fallen had: he immediately attacked— 
the whole Empire might have been at his feet. 

But in the pride of victory and revenge he forgot the 
Guru’s charges : he fell in love with a girl; in Amritsar 
he tried to force Bhai Budha’s descendant to invest 
him with the Guruship ; on purely Hindu grounds he 
refused to eat meat; he tried to Hinduise the little of 
Sikhism that he knew, advising the Sikhs to give up' 
the long hair prescribed by the Guru and even daring 
to change their war-cry to “ Fateh Dharma, /3teh 
Dars'ana 1 ” He also ignored the opinions of the Khalsa 
and would not take Mata Sundari’s advice to be satisfied’ 
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■with the revenge already had upon the Muslims and the 
Hill Rajas, stopping the war. Thus he began to lose 
•prestige among the Sikhs, and in time divided them 
into two parties, his own ‘ BandS.'is' and the Tatwa 
KhalsS ’ party, who stood by the Guru's teachings. 

Meanwhile came his first defeat, on 10th November 
1710 at Aimanabad, He took refuge in the Lobgarh 
•fort, and when that fell he fled in the disguise of a 
sannyasi. The Moghuls took revenge for his depreda¬ 
tions ; they martyred thousands of Sikhs in batches 
during 1712-1713. When Bahadur died there was 
confusion in Delhi, and Banda again took to raiding 
and burning towns in 1714. But, defeated at Kota 
Mlrzajan, he had to retreat to the incomplete fort at 
Gurdaspur, which held out bravely in a siege but had 
to surrender in 1715. Banda was taken fighting in a 
sally from the fort; out of his 10000 men, 8000 fell 
there, and the others were martyred in daily batches of 
a hundred, competing eagerly for the honour of earlier 
giving their lives for their Religion. The scene, 
graphically described by British envoys, was perhaps 
the first glimpse of Sikhism given to the West. They 
record that not even one Sikh bought his bodily safety 
at the price of bis Faith. Banda Singh himself was 
chained in an iron cage, forced to cut the throat of his 
own little son. and then tom to pieces with red-hot 
pincers. A later story among his followers tells that he 
in fact escaped by night, and a son Ranjit Singh was born 
to him in 1728, the eighth generation from whom is still 
living—but this does not seem to be historically credible. 
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Banda Singh had done his work, though in it we can 
find little of the real spirit of the Gurus, nor can we 
help deploring his quarrel with the Khalsa, which led so 
many of the Sikhs to make a treaty with the Muslims 
not to fight them, in return for the safety of Hindu 
temples and the cessation of forced conversions to Islam. 

One Ajit Singh, the last Guru’s adopted son, set 
himself up to claim the Guruship of Sikhs, but when he 
clashed with the Emperor he apostatised and was 
repudiated by Mats Sundari. When he caused the 
death of a Muslim beggar, he was arrested and put to 
death. Then Guru Hargobind's great-grandson, GulSb- 
rai, bought Anandpur and claimed to be Guru ; when 
he and his sons died, his nephew Sujan Singh put forward 
the same claim. The family were still in Anandpur 
in 1909. • , ; 

2. The Glories of Martyrdom and Resistance 
(1716-1750) ' 

In 1714 Ala Singh, one of the great Sikh warriors of; 
this age, became ruler of the Pbulkia Misal *, which 
belonged to Phul’s family ; in 1716 Chajjia Singh, a 
convert of Banda’s, turned freebooter and founded the 
Bbangi Misal I, and in 1718 Jassa Singh Kalal, who 
founded the Ahluwalia Misal, was born in a brewer's, 
family. We shall hear more of these later. 

With the fall of Banda began a most savage persecu¬ 
tion of the Sikhs. All were outlawed; it was death forr 
• ‘ A sort of democratic military state. 
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any Hindu even to wear long hair or a beard; for the 
head of a Sikh 25 rupees was the reward, and 5 to 10 
rupees were given for information leading to an arrest. 
Flying columns up to 10,000 strong scoured the country 
to hunt them out; many reverted to Hinduism; many 
fled to the hills and forests, and while they wandered, 
nourished on roots, wild berries and fried grain, their 
families were tortured to death, Hundreds were daily 
killed, no mercy was shown, and until 1724 the surviving 
Sikhs lay in hiding; then they began to form bands 
for guerrilla war and plunder, to punish traitors and 
persecutors. ' ' 

The two parties, Banda’is and Tatwa KhalsS, almost 
came to waging civil war at Amritsar in 1725. Both 
honoured Mata Sundari, so she sent Bhai Mani Singh 
there to reconcile them. By lot it was decided that the 
Khalsa should control the Temple, so the Banda is 
were driven out. 

In 1726 a flying column was chasing the Sikhs here 
and there, but in time they grew stronger; it was that 
year when Ala Singh defeated a Rajput army and tocds 
its weapons, and in 1730 the Sikhs captured the whoie 
Imperial treasury on the road to Delhi and fled with it 
to the hills. Next year they raided up to the very gates 
of Lahore ; there they suffered two repulses and gained 
one success. Ala Singh defeated Nawab Asad Ali,s 
forces and was joined by many Sikhs eager to plunder 
and punish their persecutors. In 1733 the Muslims tried 
to divide them by concessions and bribes ; they offered a, 
jagir worth a lakh of rupees, more or less in jest, to 
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Kapur Singh, a fan-puller; so he became a Nawab, 
founding the Singhpuria Misal; he converted many 
low-caste people, killed many Muslims with his own 
hand, and died with the repute of sainthood in 1753. 

The courage of the Sikhs inspired even the timid 
Hindus to greater boldness. In 1734 Hakikat Rai of 
Waijaia, a boy of 15, was angry when his classmates 
ridiculed a goddess and in return abused Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter. He was arrested and ordered to 
embrace Islam, but bravely refused. The Lahore court 
sentenced him to death in spite of the pleading of great 
crowds, and the Nazim confirmed that sentence, offering 
life and great wealth if he would recant. Even his 
mother tried to persuade him, but he was firm, and died 
like a hero, beheaded in the centre of the city. 

That was the year Bhai Mani Singh, who lived quietly 
at Amritsar as though he were a Hindu, revised the 
Granth Sabibji, rearranging its songs according to the 
Guru-authorship; but the Khalsa rejected this innovation 
and collected a penalty from the saintly man. The 
Sikhs were now divided into older and younger groups, 
the latter again into five sections, all settled near 
Amritsar and entrusted with the defence of the Religion. 
In 1735 the Muslims cancelled Kapur Singh’s jagir, and 
he took to the usual guerrilla warfare; the Khalsa 
resumed its raids but was driven across the Sutlej. In 
1736 they suffered a defeat at Basarki, but two other 
bands won another fight, and desultory war went on. 
The Rajputs were now freed from the Moghul rule, and 
the Mahrattas under Baji Rao menaced Delhi in 1737 ; 
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■the Empire ■was breaking up under a series of ■weak 
-rulers on account of its exotic character and the quarrels 
among its officials. 

In 1738 Bhai Mani Singh asked for leave to hold the 
Diwfili Fair, agreeing to pay Rs. 5000 afterwards. 
Thousands of Sikhs responded to his call and came, but 
when the Lahore ruler sent large bodies of troops there 
they feared, treachery and withdrew, so there was no 
Fair. Mani Singh was nevertheless ordered to pay the 
money or embrace Islam; he refused to give up the 
Sikh faith, and his friends brought the money too late ; 
he was cut in pieces. Soon after this the Lahore 
•authorities desecrated the Amritsar Temple with .parties 
■of dancing girls : this ^vas in 1740. 

There was another great martyrdom in 1745; Shahbaz 
Singh, a Sikh boy, refused to accept Islam at his 
Muslim teachers’ order. They tried to make his father 
use pressure on him, but he too refused to help in the 
evil work; both father and son were broken on the 
wheel and died bravely for their religion. 

The Sikhs had one great raiding centre at Derah Baba 
Nanak on the Ravi, whence they attacked Nadir Shah’s 
-army I^de^ with Delhi spoils. Two thousand of them 
from Aimanabad began to raise funds from the villages 
and looted Jaswat Rai’s sheep, killing the Diwan himself. 
Lakhpat Rai sought revenge and defeated them near 
Jammu, slaying all his prisoners near the Delhi Gate 
in Lahore. Another terrible persecution followed. 
Muinuddin (Mir Mannu)^ Governor of the Panjafa, 
^lestroyed the Sikh fort at Ramrauni, martyred hundreds 
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of Sikhs daily at Shahidganj in Lahore, as they were- 
betrayed to him by the Hill Rajas, and forcibly shaved 
hundreds more, so that surviving Sikhs fled to the- 
Basohli Hills and the deserts of Mahva. There was a 
time of confusion, when Mannu, Lakhpat Rai and the 
Afghan Durrani were up and down in turns, but all were 
enemies of the Sikhs and did what they could to destroy 
them. The Sikhs hit back hard, too; when Purrani fled 
back to Kabul from his defeat at Sarhand, Jassa Singh 
Kalal fiercely harassed his rear and built a fort tear 
Amritsar with the loot; so also Ala Singh built the new 
fort at Bhawanipur. Once the Sikhs raided Lahore 
itself and burnt the outer city, but this success was 
followed by a more brutal persecution than ever, so that 
all the Sikhs there were slain or driven into exile. 

Thus during these thirty-four years we see the Sikhs 
on the one side enduring terrific persecution, and on the 
other side fiercely hitting back at their foes. Their 
growing power is ascribed by Narang to the Iranian 
invasion by Nadir Shah, the weakness of Delhi Em¬ 
perors and the rulers of Lahore, many of whom incited 
the Sikhs against each other, the rise of the Maliratta 
power, and the inspiration given to the whole community 
by the courage of its martyrs. 

3. The Sikhs Take Power {1751-1799) 

Muinuddin (Mannu, 1748-1752) defeated the Multan 
Governor and now became practically independent; he 
defied Ahmed Shah Durrani, but was defeated in six 
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months fighting near Lahore; yet the Afghans left him 
in power there even after they took the city, and on his 
death his wife succeeded him in office. Adeena Beg had 
routed the Sikhs at Makhowal, but they soon resumed 
their depredations; in 1752 Ala Singh captured Patiala, 
and made it his capital, building there a strong fort. 
Next year died Kapur Singh, the ‘Nawab’ who had 
formed the Khalsa Df^, first regular Sikh army since- 
Banda’s days, and shown the way for other Sikh leaders 
to follow and carve out kingdoms for themselves, His 
successor, Khushai Singh, added much territory and 
converted many to Sikhism. 

The next Afghan invasion in 1755 stormed Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra and Mathura, but the Sikhs harried Ahmed 
Shah's army as it retired homewards, the Durrani 
leaving bis son Tainiur in charge of the Panjab. Taimur 
promptly destroyed the Ramgarh fort at Amritsar, and 
in 1757 the great Temple of Amritsar itself, filling the- 
holy Tank -^ith its ruins. Adeena Beg and his friend 
Jassa Singh of Ramgarh conquered jailandhar from the- 
Afghans, defeated Taimur and then retired. J-oined by 
thousands of eager Sikhs, Jassa Singh Kalol of Ibd- 
Ahluwalia Misal marched on Lahore and collected the- 
taxes of its suburbs for himself. That same year Ala 
Singh defeated a Moghul army; the Sikh flag was on • 
the way to victory and empire.' 

Next year, 1758, the Sikhs entered Lahore; Jassa 
Singh became King there and issued Sikh coinage for 
the first time. Adeena Beg called some Mahrattas in¬ 
to drive the Sikhs from Lahore, but the Sikhs weror 
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-able to plunder Sarhand before Raghoba’s Mahrattas 
arrived; these took Lahore, Multan and Attock almost 
■without resistance. The Sikhs were now raiding in all 
directions ; with the forced help of Muslims they repaired 
•the shrines of Amritsar. For a short while Adeena Beg 
troubled them, but on his death they immediately rose 
again, and in 1759 the Mahrattas fled before the 
•retuming Afghans of Ahmed Sh^h. 

Meeting at Amritsar in 1760, the Sikh armies again 
•attacked Lahore, burning its walls, looting the city, and 
taking a tribute of Rs. 30000 from its people; they also 
overran the districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ambala 
-and Ferozpur. When Ahmed Shah totally broke the 
Mahratta power at Panipat in 1761, the Sikhs built forts 
-at Lahore, Gujranwala and all over the Panjab as soon 
as Ahmed Shah withdrew as usual every year. In 1762 
4hey obtained their first cannon. 

There followed a confused period of about six years— 
Sikhs, Afghans and Panjab Muslims alternating in 
^oy/ei, with a kaleidoscopic series of changes in the 
•boundaries of the Sikh Misals or states. In 1762 the 
Sikhs held their first Gurmatta, or religious council, at 
4he rebuilt Amritsar; after the Ludhiana slaughter in 
1763, the Afghans again swept down upon Amritsar, 
.blowing up the Temple and desecrating the Tank and 
shrines, slaying many Sikhs there and washing the walls 
-with their blood. But the Sikhs rose again as soon as 
-they passed on, sacked Kasur and Malerkotla, totally 
destroyed Sarhand again, and brought under their control 
-all between the Jamna and the Sutlej, together with 
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Sahararpur. They now began to feel themselves to be- 
one nation and entitled to rule in the Panjab. The 
defeat at Kalacaur in 1764 was at once wiped out by the 
recapture of Lahore, city and fort, at night, and they 
once again restored the Temple at Amritsar. In 1765' 
the Sikh Religion was declared, to be paramount in all' 
the Panjab, coins being struck in Lahore by Rajas 
LahnS Singh and Gujar Singh of the Bhangi Misal II; 
that same year Ala Singh died. During the usual 
Pathan invasion in 1767 the Sikhs had to withdraw once • 
again from Lahore, but they at once returned, and in- 
1768 stormed Rohtas and advanced their boundaries to • 
the River Indus. The Panjab was now a confederacy 
of twelve Sikh states (misals) or military kingdoms. 

These misals were ruled by Chiefs with the goodwill’ 
of their followers who formally elected them. National 
affairs were settled by Gurmattas at Amritsar, meeting 
before the two Granth Sahibs after prayer, each group 
sitting behind its leader and speaking through him; 
resolutions were always discussed until unanimity was- 
reached, usually on the views of the most respected 
leaders. Such meetings could take place only when aU' 
the Sikhs present were ‘ one in the Guru % willing • 
to agree in the interest of the common Sikh causes. The' 
soldiers were like feudal retainers and could change their 
masters at will; they used sword, spear and musket; 
they wore turban, short knickers and tight slippers^ 
while their chiefs bad chain-armour, steel helmet,.. 
breastplate, etc. Their flag was of saffron colour and 
their war-cry "Sat Sri Akall" They fought by 
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skirmisbing, breaking off for their meal of chapatti 
•or parched grain ; they folJowed so far as possible the 
Gurus’ chivalrous rule of giving water indiscriminately 
to all the wounded and burying or burning the dead 
according to their own rites. Booty was equally 
divided, and the chiefs imposed light taxes upon all 
trade. They treated the peasants fairly, dividing 
produce with the cultivators on a 50-50 basis; a 
panchayat in each village settled all civil disputes, 
while criminal cases were judged by the chief, who 
took his own reward from each side. Fines were the 
usual penalty, being graded by the wealth of the 
convicted and largely replacing capital punishment, 
though mutilations were not unknown. There was no 
poor law, guests were a common charge on the whole 
village, and the indigent were given food and clothes 
from the funds of the local temples. 

In 1772 Hira Singh of the Nakai Misal took Pibka- 
pattan, while Jhanda Singh of Bhangi Misal I at last 
stormed Multan with the help of traitors: and in the 
following year Jai Singh of Kanhia Misal took the 
Kangfa Valley. The Sikh kingdoms were extending 
their area, but at this time began another period of 
internal war, the states competing with each other for 
pre-eminence. In such times it is natural there was 
little attention paid to Sikh theology, and most of the 
converts thought of little beyond baptism and taking up 
the sword to war upon the enemy and thus gather 
wealth. Education also sank to a low level and many 
•of the Sikhs were really hardly in any way different from 
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-the Hindu masses around them, following the same 
degraded practices and holding the same superstitious 
ideas. In 1778 Jassa Singh Kalal annexed Kapurthala 
and took the title of King; he was a very brave and 
generous man, once rescuing many girls abducted by the 
Afghans and sending escorts with them till they were all 
safely home. He was the first to issue his own coins, 
and it is from him the present ruling house of Kapur¬ 
thala is derived. 

In 1780 at Gujranwala was born one destined to be 
the first Sikh Emperor, Ranjit Singh of the Sukarchakria 
Misal; at his birth the Hindu rites were celebrated 
along with the Sikh, for his family was very imperfectly 
converted to Sikhism. There -was a quarrel in that same 
year over the booty of Jammu, and in 1785 Jai Singh 
of Kanhia Misal conquered that province for himself. 

By this time, so we are told, the Sikhs had altogether 
a total of from two to three lakhs of cavalry; had they 
united they could easily have swept all North India, 
but they were still too parochial for that, and struggled 
among themselves instead. So when Ranjit Singh, the 
‘ Constantine of Sikhism who came to his throne ia 
1792, leally turned his attention to bis neighbours, 
their thrones came toppling to the ground at his feet. 
Jai Singh of Kanhia was succeeded in 1789 by his 
daughter-in-law Sada Kaur, who ruled the state wisely 
•until 1820; in 1790 Gian Singh of Nakai Misal 
prudently married his sister to Ranjit Singh and so 
became a friend of the rising star. Other states 
continued their fratricidal struggles to the end. 
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4. The Sikh Emi>ire {1799-1849) 

The beginninff of that end came in 1799 when Ranjit 
Singh captured Lahore, expelling Chet Singh of Bhangi 
Misal II, and was recognised by the Afghans as King. 
Up to 1800 we learn that all the Sikh states together 
had only forty cannon; they still fought mostly on 
horseback, and when George Thomas, the Irish adven¬ 
turer, was at the court of Sfihib Singh of Patiala, he 
reckoned they had altogether about 60,000 cavalry, 
lightly armed and quite without military discipline. In 
1802 Ranjit Singh took Amritsar, and Gurdit Singh 
fled from there to Tarantaran. Jassa Singh of Ram- 
garhia Misal died in peace in 1803, and five years later 
his successor Jodh Singh quietly became a vassal of 
Ranjit Singh. After the battle of Ludhiana in 1806, 
Sahib Singh of Patiala came under his control, and on 
the death of Kharak Singh in 1807 Naliai Misal was 
also absorbed and Faridkot taken. Next year Nishan* 
walia was added, and at this time practically the whole 
of the Panjab, with areas also beyond its boundaries, 
formed a single state under Ranjit Singh’s imperial 
rule. It was his idea in fact to replace the Moghul 
Empire with an Empire under Sikh control, and so to- 
complete the liberation begun by the Gurus. 

It was the crossing of the Sutlej to Ludhiana in 1805 
which led to his first rebuff. The Sikhs of Jind soon 
regretted calling him in and appealed to the British, 
who in 1809 forced a treaty on Ranjit Singh declaring 
the Sutlej to be his frontier and letting him keep only 
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police forces to the south of it. That was the year 
when Ranjit Singh employed French officers lent by 
Napoleon to complete his fort of Gobindgarh at 
Amritsar and to introduce military discipline in his 
army, though not with very great success. It was the 
important year also when he abolished the practice 
of holding political Gurmaltas', he began to consult 
also non-Sikhs about his political measures. Teja 
Singh has pointed out that this was in order to make 
all his subjects feel they had a place in his king¬ 
dom. and that they all. Sikhs. Hindus, and even 
Muslims, formed one nation of the Panjab and owed a 
common loyalty to a common throne. 

The year 1812 is noted for the issue of J. Malcolm s 
book “ Sketch of the Sikhs ”, wherein he tried to be fair 
and pointed out the weakness of disunion which 
underlay the outer show of Ranjit Singh’s power. In 
1818 his general stormed Multan after a siege, taking 
it from Muzaffar Khan of the Afghan Kingdom, who 
fell there with his five sons. In 1819 Misr Chand 
defeated the Pathan Governor of Kashmir, JabbarKhan. 
and Ranjit Singh annexed Kashmir to his empire. By 
1823 he also exercised rule over Bannu, Pesha^r and, 
beyond Srinagar, though his actual sway often did not 
extend far beyond the forts. That year. 1823_. was al^ 
important for the issue of Bhai Santokh Smgh s Nanak 
Prakash’, dealing with the life of the Founder m Gur- 
mukhi verse. . 

In 1829 Sawanmal was made the Governor of Multan, 
and the empire enjoyed some years of comparative peace. 

1 
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though we are told the Muslims did not enjoy much pros¬ 
perity under its rule. In 1834 Ranjit Singh had a paralytic 
stroke, due in part to his excessive drinking of alcohol; 
in 1835 Ferozpur lapsed to the British, and in January 
1837 Hari Singh Nalwar was killed in the most gallant 
defence of the Jamrud fort against the Afghan army of 
Dost Muhammed. The Maharaja gave interview in 
December 1838 to the British officers, to permit of their 
advance through his territory upon Kabul, and in the next 
year, 1839, Ranjit Singh died at the age of 59. 

Certainly he was a great man, of great ideas, but he 
lived in an age when the growing power of the Briti.sh 
made those ideas impracticable. Pie made Sikhism 
kingly, giving costly jewels, gold, estates and precious 
canopies to endow and adorn the temples, and we are 
told he was always even in his proudest days proud to 
serve the poorest Sikh in the sangat, or the religious 
meeting. Yet, like Constantine, he was poorly instructed 
in the religion he professed ; at his death Hindu cere¬ 
monies were performed along with the Sikh rites, and 
he even caused that his queens and concubines be 
burned along with his dead body in the cruel rite 
of sati. 

His empire did not stand after him. Kharak Singh, 
who followed him, was a man of poor understanding, 
and he died in the next year, 1840 ; his son NSonihal 
Singh was returning from his father’s funeral when 
a gateway fell on him and killed him (November 1840). 
After that Sher Singh took the throne and ruled until he 
was murdered in September 1843 by the Sindhanwalia 
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Sirdars, being succeeded by the infant son of Ranjit Singh, 
Dulip Singh, in whose reign the real power lay with 
Raja Gulab Singb of Jammu. , 

That rather tragic year was marked, more happily, 
by the issue of Bhai Santokh Singh’s second and greater 
book, the ‘ Gurpratap Surya usually known as ‘ SHraj 
PrakSsh’. This is a sort of epic, giving the lives and 
teachings of all* the Ten Gurus, in beautiful Gurmukhi 
verse, which is said to excel the beauty even of the 
RSmSyana and MahabhSrata. It is quoted by orthodox 
Sikhs as having almost canonical authority and is the 
source for much of our knowledge. It probably bases 
largely on oral tradition among the Giinis. 

In 1844 Sawanmal was shot, and his son MulrSj 
succeeded him as the Governor of Multan. The Rani 
was always inciting the Sikhs into war with the British, 
having no idea of their resources, and in December 1844 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej in force at the Hatiki Ford. 
The British at once declared war and annexed ail to the 
south of the Sutlej; the first battle at Mudki on 18th 
December was defensive, but four days later the Sikhs 
were driven from their trenches at Phirushahar after a 
severe battle. In the middle of January 1846 the Sikhs 
■won a slight success at Badowal, but on 26th January 
they were severely defeated at AUwal by Sir Harry 
Smith, who had only half their strength ; Ranjodh Singh 
■was outgeneralled, and bravely as they fought the Sikhs- 
had poorer discipline and could not stand before the. 
English fire. They were driven over the river, lost 
10,000 dead and all their guns. On 10th February 
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they were again routed at Sobraon ; there was a terrible' 
slaughter on the collapsed bridge, few escaping and none 
surrendering. The war ended, the British annexed the 
jailandhar Doab, and gave Kashmir to Raja Gulab 
Singh when he paid a war indemnity of lakhs; he 
had to resist both a Hindu and a Muslim claimant to 
the province before it fell to his dynasty, which still rules 
there (1952). For the rest of the Panjab a Council of 
Regency 'was set up, advised by the Resident in Lahore, 
Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Trouble began again on 20th April 1848, when some 
European officers were murdered in Multan, and the 
Sikh soldiers and people rose under Mulraj to throw 
the foreigners out. After skirmishes at Ramnagar 
(22ad November) and Saduipur (3rd December), Multan ■ 
was stormed by the British on 2nd January, 1849. On 
13th January Gough fought a drawn battle at Chilian- 
wSla on the Jhelum, where the Sikhs had the advantage - 
and won back some of their lost guns. But Napier took 
command and, reinforced by troops from Multan, on 
21st February totally routed the Sikhs at Gujarat on 
the Chenab, after no more than one hour’s severe 
conflict. They were chased to Rawalpindi, where the' 
whole army of Sikhs surrendered. Then Dalhousie 
deposed Raja Dulip Singh, who was still only nine years- 
old, and annexed the Panjab. The short-lived Sikh 
Empire came to an end with little glory beyond the 
praise given by an English enemy: that they were “ the • 
bravest and steadiest enemy ever encountered in India 
by a British army 
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5. rjndtr the British {1849-1947) 

The Lawrence brothers, and later Sir John alone, 
>took over the rule of the Panjab; they reduced land 
taxes, introduced the usual ‘ neutrality ' towards religions 
■other than Christian mission work, built a chain of forts 
along the frontier, disarmed the people, improved com¬ 
munications, opened many village schools and courts, 
•and succeeded in winning the general satisfaction of the 
•people, whose condition certainly improved greatly above 
what they had known in the days of incessant war, 
rapine and massacre. 

This wise policy bore fruits in 1857 when almost the 
whole of North India was up in revolt against the 
iBritish, supporting what began as a mutiny of the 
Indian soldiers. Though there was a certain amount of 
unrest even in the Panjab, so that small risings took 
'.place at Peshawar, Multan and other places, Nicholson’s 
flying column was easily able to disarm the men there, 
•to secure the arsenals at Ferozpur and Phillaur, and to 
•pacify the country, so that bis forces could soon be 
moved to Delhi and help to take tbe city on 20th 
•September 1858. This was made possible largely by 
•the attitude of loyal support to the British yielded with 
•open heart by the vast mass of Sikhs in the Panjab—a 
loyalty for which they were noted to the last days of 
British rule in India. 

In 1849, soon after the annexation of the Province, 
J. D. Cunningham brought out his ' History of the 
Sikhs ”, a praiseworthy attempt to display the truth 
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about those who had so lately been the fierce enemies of 
the writer’s own people. The country was at the time 
in a strange position. Under Ranjit Singh, whose idea 
was purely autocratic, democratic functions had little 
place, and the Sikhs gradually lost their instinct for them. 
This, as Teja Singh says, really hurt the community 
more than the persecution of earlier days;, political 
gurmaitas had been abolished early in his reign, and the 
religious gurmattas began to degenerate because those 
who issued them were mostly illiterate fanatics. Many 
of the temples were still in the charge of Sahijdlians, 
Sikhs who had not accepted baptism or the outward 
emblems of the cult lest they bring a martyrdom for 
which they were unprepared ; these men gradually lost 
what little they had known of Sikh doctrine and lapsed 
in effect into Hinduism. The Maharaja regularly con¬ 
sulted Hindu astrologers in fixing auspicious times, and' 
in many other ways conformed to Hindu practice 
Sikhism was becoming even among the Khalsa mem¬ 
bers largely a matter of fashion in turban and beard. 
Under Ranjit Singh no central association like the 
Sarbat Khalsa was possible ; as the numbers of Sikhs 
increased their zeal was being diluted. When they lost 
even what political power they had held, and their lands 
came under foreign rule, they were for the time so 
depressed that they all but abandoned interest in their 
religion altogether. 

Now from the time of the Tenth Guru, as Teja Singh 
says, there was no room left for any wavering on the 
borderline. All who would want to serve humanity 
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through Sikhism must join it seriously as regular 
members and receive its baptism as the initial step 
(pp. 30-31). “ Changes for the worse have always 
synchronised with the lack of insistence on the baptis¬ 
mal vows. This was in the days of the Sikh rule, 
when luxury and power tempted our people to consider 
the vows too hard for them. They lost their identity as 
Sikhs and became as superstitious about God and His 
worship as they had been before the time of the Gurus. 
With the modern revival the Sikhs have found them¬ 
selves again ” (pp. 38-39). 

At first both Hindus and Muslims were being con¬ 
verted almost equally, but as Moghul resistance and 
tyranny increased it became more and more difficult for the 
Sikhs to recruit any save Hindus ; their constant fight for 
existence prevented them from giving proper teaching 
to these converts, who gradually corrupted the whole 
with their old Hindu ideas. But under Ranjit Singh 
many Muslims were converted, partly for social and 
economic reasons, and many Khalsa Sikhs did hold to 
their own Sikh customs and beliefs. The British so 
admired the courage of their Sikh enemies that they 
showed definite sympathy with them after the conquest; 
devoted Sikhs found that in the British army they could 
maintain the Khalsa vows intact, so many Sikhs enlisted, 
and their regimental panchayats kept up the tradition 
among them. In this way the swing towards absorption 
into Hinduism was checked. 

Under the inspiration of'Raja Narendra Singh of- 
Patiala (died 1862), Baba Ram Singh started the 
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NUtnadhari Movement, largely as a protest against the 
luxurious materialism of the Ranjit era. They stressed 
great simplicity, with an inner life of hymns and medi¬ 
tation, and discouraged lectures and philosophy—thus 
checking the drift towards VedSnta. 

At about the same time was founded the Nirmala 
Akhara, with its motto " Ride gidna, mukha bhagati, 
vartana vairSga," (wisdom in the heart, devotional love 
in the mouth, unattached behaviour). These Nirmalas 
traced back their spiritual ancestry to the first five whom 
Guru Gobind Singh sent to Banaras: Ramsingb, 
Karamsingh, Gaudasingh, Virsingh and Sobhasingh ; in 
effect they were so saturated in Vedantic and Hindu 
learning that they could hardly be regarded as Sikhs 
at all. They had their own central office and several 
branches io different parts. 

It was in 1872 that the Sikh Revival may be said 
to have begun. The spread of English education and 
knowledge of Western ideas of scholarship and democracy 
led the Sikhs to start many small DiwSns, where they 
could meet together for discussion as Sikhs; they came 
to realise that Sikhism would perish altogether if it were 
allowed to merge into the Hinduism all around it, and 
though they could not yet form one authoritative body 
which would govern all the affairs of the Community, 
they did start in Amritsar in this year the Singh Sabha, 
which proved the source of many things. 

In 1875 the Lion of Vedic culture, SwamI Dayanand 
Saraswati, founded the Arya Samaj, and two years 
later toured Panjab with his lectures, founding several 
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branches there. Giani Dit Singh stood, up as the 
champion of Sikhism against this Hindu propagandist; 
in debates and lectures and by his book ‘ Datnbha 
' NivSrai] ”, he urged that Hindu elements be cast out of 
Sikhism and the pure doctrine of the Gurus be taught 
everywhere, Some of the Sikhs, especially the Nirtnalas, 
■resisted this appeal, maintaining that the Guru was him¬ 
self a reformist Hindu, and that Sikhs are Hindus too. 

That year, 1877, also saw the first attempt of a 
European scholar to give the world the teachings of the 
Gurus. Dr. Trumpp, a German Missionary, had studied 
Ihe Granth Sahibji under AtmS Singh, a Nirmala sadhu 
■of Amritsar, for the last seven years, and now produced 
a translation of about one-third of the book. But his 
work has been universally disapproved because of his 
■hostile bias; he took every opportunity to misrepresent 
and to belittle the Guru and the Sikh Religion. How- 
•ever, this proved an encouragement to those who dreamed 
of raising Sikhism to be a worldwide religion ; in 1879 
the Singh Sabha was reorganised on stronger lines in 
‘Lahore. Also about this time Raja Bikram Singh of 
Faridkot got scholars to print the whole Guru-Grantb 
’Sahib with voluminous commentaries according to the 
•orthodox tradition of the Gianis ; this made it far more 
possible for scholars to study the Book all over the 
■world. 

Meanwhile the British rulers were planning great 
•things to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
Panjab, wherein the Sikhs had a full share of the benefits 
and so acquired the means of establishing schools and 
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colleges of their own. In 1882 the British opened the- 
Great Sarhand Canal, drawing the waters of the Sutlej 
at Rupar through Ludhiana and the Phulkia States to 
irrigate the southern half of Ferozpur District. 

In 1887 Tara Singh, who was inspired by his patron 
Raja Narindra Singh, published his important book on 
Sikh doctrines, the “ Gurmat Nirvcli SSgar ", the first 
effort in Panjabi to produce a solid work on Sikh 
theology. In 1889 the Singh Sabha was renamed the 
KhalsS DiwUn ; this later gave off a branch the Chief 
KhaWZ Divian of Amritsar, which has dona very 
much to educate Sikhs on Western lines, to awaken in 
them pride and keenness for their own religion, and to 
break them off from Hinduism. Another great forward 
move was taken by the Sikhs in 1894, when Dr. Charan- 
singh of Amritsar, SSdbu Singh, and other scholars 
joined to form the Khalsa Traci Society, long ruled 
by the saintly GiSni Bhai Vir Singh ; this Society 
has flooded the Punjab with cheap reprints of parts 
of the Guru-Granth Sahib, many of them with trans¬ 
lations and commentaries, together with other historical 
and literary treasures of the early days of their Religion. 
Each is on sale for a few annas, many being issued in serial 
form. Books also have been published, such as Rupsingh’s 
" Sikhi MSrga”, in 1916. The Sikh Tract Society, 
formed by a few graduate Sikh scholars, tries to do the 
same in English; it has published many pamphlets by 
Dr. Teja Singh and by Sardar Sardulsingh Caveeshar on 
historical and exegetical topics. Their work is being don& 
with missionary zeal, as Giani Sher Singh rightly says. 
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But Swami Rama Tirtha (born near Gujranwala in 
1873) became a saiinySsi in 1899 and almost at once 
filled Panjab with his ecstatic poems, recalling many 
Sikh hymns from the Granth Sahib; this influence for 
spiritual life, which would naturally draw towards Hindu 
Vedanta, continued till the Swami's accidental death by 
drowning in 1906. 

In 1900, the British opened the Lower Chenab Canal,, 
irrigating, more than 25 lakhs of acres of dry land and 
greatly increasing the wealth of West Panjab. Next 
year the Frontier Province was separated from the 
Panjab, bringing many Sikhs there under a different 
Government. During these years Kahan Singh’s books 
were coming out, increasing the gulf between the Sikhs 
and Hindus, insisting on the total independence of 
Sikhism from all other religions soever. 

The year 1909 is one which Sikhs and Europeans 
alike will have cause to bless. An officer of Govern¬ 
ment had resigned his work some years earlier to give his 
whole time to a sympathetic study of Sikhism and Sikh 
History; Mr. M. A. Macauliffe, taught by ortiiodox 
Giftnis, published in 1909 his six great volumes, which 
will alway.s be remembered as the real foundation for all 
later study of Sikhism in Western languages. Though 
he did not translate the Book entire, he gave a fair and 
favourable view of its contents under the heads of the- 
various authors, in many cases showing how the hymns 
arose in different circumstances of their life. The book 
received a sort of imprimatur as substantially correct 
from some of the leading GiSnis of the day, though his- 
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•43essimistic view of the future of Sikhism has now little 
likelihood of coming true ; knowledge of the religion is 
no longer dying out. Indeed, even today some such 
•Gianis still wander about the countryside with their 
disciples, teaching people as they go. 

More or lass on Nirmala lines, Khazan Singh in 191+ 

" published his two volumes on the History and Philo¬ 
sophy of the Sikhs. But many of the Singh Sabha 
members devoted themselves to the specia,! work of 
■ Gurdwara reform, aiming that those in charge of the 
‘ temples ’ be men able to teach the religion and also to 
live it ; even up to this time most of the Gurdwaras 
were still in the control of ‘ Udasis ’ and Sahijdhari 
Sikhs’. These reformists started a great agitation 
through the Press and on many platforms that 
all such Hinduised guardians of temples be removed 
.and that orthodox Khalsa Sikhs be put in charge, that 
the Panjabi language be taught everywhere to enable a 
wilder knowledge of the Guru’s words, that the Sikhs 
organise themselves as a nation. They formed them¬ 
selves into what was called the Akali Movement, which 
soon put Nirmala books and all semi-Hindu customs 
• and doctrines out of vogue. 

During those four years of the World War, 1914- 
1918, the Sikhs won further admiration all over the 
•world through their heroism in battle, their loyalty and 
•discipline, their faithfulness to their own customs; 
indeed they and the Gurkhas almost seemed to aim at a 
monopoly of Victoria Crosses at one time. It was with 
■pleasure to the British, then, that in 1917 the Triple 
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Canal Project was opened; this carries the surplus 
water of the Jhelum to the lower Bari Doab, irrigates 
more than 20 lakhs of acres, and has reclaimed a 
huge extent of waste land. 

After the War came the Non-Cooperation Movement, 
with the horrible shooting atrocity at Amritsar in 1919; 
the Sikhs played a heroic part in the national upheaval 
then led by Gandhiji. In the same years they were 
waging a great fight also of their own; they tried, at 
times by force, to get possession of the temples and to 
drive out the semi-Sikhs who held them. In 1921 
Lacchman Singh, Dulip Singh and 130 other Sikhs were 
shot at Nankana Sahib (Talwandi), and in 1922 many 
Akalis were brutally beaten in the Guru-ka-Bagh. The - 
Akal Takht passed a gwrwftiffl that there should be no- 
meeting with Government until all Sikh prisoners were 
released, so the Sikhs could not discuss the proposed 
Gurdwaras Bill openly and were forced to negotiate 
indirectly and in secret. This is why Teja Singh holds 
that gurmaiias must be only religious, not social or 
political, in a country where non-Sikfas also live; e.g. 
the adoption of the Panjabi language for East Punjab is 
not a purely Sikh affair. At last in 1925 the Gurdwaras 
Bill became law, the Akalis gained most of the shrines, 
and obtained a central body for communal government; 
peace was restored. 

In 1926, about ten miles east of Pakapattan, were 
opened the head-works of the important Sutlej Valley 
Project, and next year the Bikaner Gang Canal irrigated 
1100 square miles from Ferozpur toShivpur; Panjab- 
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had never known such irrigation and was swiftly 
increasing in prosperity and in population; by 1930 
there were 19,555 miles or canals in the Province. 

The Khalsa Tract Society issued in 1927 the 
important “ Srt ■ Guru Granth Kosa", which for the 
first time enabled outsiders to make efiective study of 
the scriptures; not less important was Dr. SShib Singh’s 
"GuraVam Viakaran", some years'later. " Gurmat 
NirnSi" from Bhai Jodh Singh in 1932, show¬ 
ing the general teachings of the Guru by arranging 
hymns under certain heads. Since that time we have 
had a constant flow of books in Panjabi, Hindi, Urdu, 
English, many scholars enriching the literature with 
their studies in various parts of the Guru-Granth; 
Dr. Sher Singh's “ Philosophy of Sikhism ” in 1944 also 
marked an era. 

In the second great national struggle of the century 
launched by Gandbiji in 1930 the Sikhs again played 
some part; perhaps one who captured the imagination 
and inspired the masses of the whole of India was 
young S. Bhagat Singh, leader of the Revolutionaries, 
who was hanged with two Hindu comrades at Lahore 
in 1931 under disgraceful circumstances. So too. while 
thousands of Sikhs fought in Africa and elsewhere 
along with other soldiers of the Commonwealth, win¬ 
ning fresh laurels of glory by their heroism during 
the war of 1939-1945, others, such as Gen. Mohan 
Singh, stood by Babu Subhaschandra Bose in his 
Independence 'Government abroad and fought for 
freedom round Iraphal in the Manipur Hills. After 
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the first two' days of savage massacre in Calcutta, 
launched by fanatics on 16th August 1946 in the vain 
hope of driving all non-Hindus from the city, the Sikhs 
stood side by side with the Hindus in repelling these 
assailants, who had the open sympathy and help of the 
then Bengal Government. So too, when on partition of 
the Panjab a mass slaughter of non-Muslims began in 
the western half of the Province, the Sikhs were the 
first to rally in defence of their own women folk and of 
Hindus, and indeed took a bloody revenge which would 
have satisfied the soul of Banda Singh Bahadur himself, 
could he have seen it. Happily, peace then supervened. 

And now what is their future ? Their holy land is cut 
asunder, half of its shrines lost to the community in 
hostile territory where Sikhs hardly dare go as pilgrims ; 
Talwandi, Lahore, Punja Sahib are among the holy places 
lost to' them. Most have lost their valuable lands and 
had to flee as refugees to Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta— 
wherever they can find a living. The most heartening 
thing we can say about them is that nowhere have they 
shown the least inclination to despair or beggary; they 
have energetically started tiny businesses where their 
resources were small, they have opened big affairs 
where they bad greater funds ; the streets of Delhi were 
fiUed with their stalls, where everything could be bought. 
The Army, Navy and Air Force of India are full of 
them ; almost every driver in Calcutta is a Sikh ; hardly 
can we go anywhere in India today without the eye 
falling on a member of the Khalsa. As one Sikh friend 
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said to me in 1950, perhaps unconsciously remembering’ 
Guru Nanakdev’s remark about the friendly village- 
(p. ‘ xHi ’), “ God has scattered them over India, so that 
they may carry the manly spirit of the Guru everywhere- 
and plant it in every Indian heart.” 

He may be rich or poor, clever or of little mental 
brilliance, the true member of the Khalsa can always 
face life with confidence and courage, for he feels himself 
equal to a lakh and a quarter {sawU I3kh) so long as he 
in united to the Guru as a faithful son of Gobind Singh. 

5. Sri Adi Guru Granth Sahibji 

1. Reverence to the Granth as to the Guru 

The Guru Granth is the Guru’s own book, through 
which the Guru speaks to his disciples from age to age. 
Thus it is also called ‘ GurabSni ’ the ‘ Guru’s voice ’; he 
who attentively reads, sings, or listens to its hymns is 
brought into direct personal contact with the Guru, who 
is in a very real sense ‘ incarnate ’ in those hymns.. 
Immediately on its completion Guru Arjun bade the 
Sikhs regard it with reverence as they regarded the- 
Guru’s own person, and on his passing from their visible 
midst the Tenth Guru declared he could be found in its 
hymns if diligently sought. 

Thus it must always be natural and proper for the- 
Sikhs to show outer reverence to the Holy Book, wherein 
they find by their own experience the living Guru in 
their midst. A like reverence is shown by the Jew who- 
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stands when the scrolls of God’s Law are brought in 
and bows when they are opened by the reader, and by 
the Christian who stands to hear the Gospel read. An 
even greater reverence is shown by the Vaishnavas when 
the “ JnZnes'v>an" and the " BhSgavatam” are taken 
in procession, and even the Muslim takes care that the 
Holy Qur'an is kept covered from the dust and no other 
book is allowed to lie upon it. As Dr. Sher Singh says 
(p. 90): “The Granlh contains the word of the Guru, 
and its worship by the faithful Sikh should not have 
much of an unhealthy influence of an idol. He always 
expects some good counsel from the book,” just as the 
disciple finds even in his Guru’s lightest words the, most 
profound and inspiring teachings. 

It is a habit, therefore, with many—a habit shared by 
men all over the world with their own scriptures—to 
open the book haphazard and to take the first verse seen 
by the eye as the Guru’s counsel at that time. It may 
be ‘superstitious’, or it may not be, but experience 
shows how very helpful such consultation often is in 
pointing out the better way. Before the Guru Granth 
Sahib is read, a short prayer is offered, and the reading 
usually commences from the beginning of the stanza at 
the top left corner of any page where the book opens. 
So also names are chosen for new Sikhs by taking one 
beginping with the initial of the first word on the page 
whereat the Book first opens. 

The Granth Sahib is to be regarded, and therefore 
treated, as the very body of the Guru himself. Thus it 
is always kppt in a clean silken cloth on a raised 
K 
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‘ throne is opened under a canopy, and a fly-whisk is 
constantly waved over it while it is being read. Those 
who enter the special room, or the Gurdwara, where it 
is kept, should have just bathed, put on clean clothes, 
and covered their heads ; before taking their seat in its 
presence they bow to it as to the Guru. But no lights 
or incense are to be waved before it, no flowers offered 
as to an idol, nor are bells to be rung in worship; 
•worship, in the true sense, is due to God alone in His 
own proper person, and no Sikh can be a bibliolater. 

Yet it may be true here and there that, as Dr. Sher 
Singh says (p. 90): “ The Granth is taking the place 
of an idol among the illiterate Sikhs.... A Sikh finds 
a great artistic satisfaction in beautifully clothing the 
Granth, making a luxurious bed for it in a well decorated 
room, offering flowers to it and washing the floor of the 
room m which it is kept. But a faithful mind goes 
farther and expects that in doing so he is performing 
a deed which is inherently good and which will help 
him in attaining the salvation in the Vaishoava 
sense.” Of course, such practices, understandable as 
they be, constitute a part of that relapse into Hinduism 
against which the whole modern trend of Sikhism, 
like the original mission of the Gurus, is an open 
protest. 

I have called it ‘ understandable for where there is 
love in the heart it most crave to express itself in outer 
actions; where love becomes intense, emotional, those 
outer expressions may easily run to excess. The true 
Sikh sees in bi^ Granth not merely a book written by 
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his Guru, but he was taught by that very Guru to see in it 
himself, and in its words to find the iife-giving teaching 
of the Guru’s utterance. The Book is .full of the 
beloved Name of the Guru, almost every stanza ends 
with a verse containing it; is it strange then that Puran 
Singh writes (p. 132); “There is a fragrance of roses 
as we name Nanak. While writing about him I have 
felt the shower of rose petals on these pages and the 
perfume of the Golden Temple all about me. When I 
was sitting in my room, miles away from the country of 
roses, and when the season of flowers was passed, their 
fragrance was still there. Name ‘ Nanak ’ and the 
Mystic Rose returns.” He also says: “Many of my 
Sikh sisters . . . have told me that they have found 
more than all the world could give them in Nanak's 
songs.” A Book containing such a treasure, how can 
the disciple fail in his love and reverence for it ? 

It is customary for pious Sikhs to sing or read the 
‘ Japji the ‘ Japu Sahib and Guru Gobind Singh’s 
■* Ten Sawaiyas ’ first thing in the moniing, though many 
prefer to start' the day with the ' Sukhmani In the 
•evening the ‘ Rabiras ’ is taken, with a ‘ Chaupai ’ of the 
Tenth Guru, and part of the ‘ Anand ’; at night, before 
sleep, the ‘ Kirtana Sohila Round the dying, friends 
and relations read the ‘ Sukhmani and during crema¬ 
tion the ' Sohila reminding all that what we call death 
is but the night and that day follows on its darkest 
hours. The ' Anand ’ is recited whenever sacred food is 
offered, at deaths, marri^es and all such ceremonies, as 
Prof, Jodh Singbji informs .me, ' 
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2. The Nahue oi Ihe Guru Granth 

The Granth Sahib is a collection of devotional hymns 
and prayers. In it there'is little of’explicit philosophy 
or ethics; both can be deduced froth countless scattered 
references. It' would hardly to the 

Guru assumes these in hi's Sikhs, though he does not 
hesitate to insist on them'from time to time. The 
philosophy, so carefully -and skilfully described by , 
Dr. Sher Sing, differs little from that of 'Vaisbnavas 
as outlined in the Introduction to Volume 7 of this 
Series, save, in its total rejection of the incarnationsi 
idols and caste, nor does the Guru teach the mechanical 
repetition Of any word or phrase' on the grounds of it 
being God’s - Name • or full'of magical power. As- 
Dr. Sher. Singh says; if may indeed be regarded as a 
merging of Advaita 'Bhakti (mdre or' less as found in- 
the "Jnanegxeari") with Sufism. Thd-efA/cs of thd 
Gurn differs in no real sense i from that of every: other 
true- religion,''stressing as its fundamental sanctions the' 
law of Kartna and the- pleasiog of God as the better 
motive; it r teaches' that nb happiness can be found save 
in that blissful Lord of .Love, ! ' 

.In literaiy form' and content the hymns closely re'- 
semble those of the Hindi! devotional saints, many df 
whose songs the Compiler included in the Holy Book.- 
They recall- much in'TukarSm's Abhangas, in the- 
Hebrew Psalms, in - the-'Manichban Psalms found iif- 
Coptic,: and in the Protestent hymharies Of Christianity. 
We may.nofe-'scvetlalResemblances to the 'Song of 
Solomon’, Jayadava’s ' GiknCmtindef'r'ZnA to other 
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•mystical works.'•'There is of'ciurse'ttiflch repetition, 
but this does not weary the reader 'because of the fiery 
sincerity and devotion which blaze but from bvery line 
of the hymns. 

We are told that in the Granth there are 33S4hymns, 
consisting of 15575 stanzas,'two-fifths of which Were 
written by the Fifth Guru, and one-fifth by the First 1 
my copy covers 1430 pages and is a volume lOi by 9 
inches Size. All the Ten Gurus contributed'to it save 
the Sixth, Seventh; Eighth and Tenth; Guru Gobind 
Singh wrote the Dasatna Granth, which we shall glance 
at presently^ ^ Guru Arjun also included' hyrnnS by a 
number of Muslim and Hindu'saints, tdiose Chrondlbgi- 
•cal order is thus given' b'y Sher'Siilgbi?: Jayadeva, 
Nftmdev, Trilochana, Paramanand, Sadhafla, Beni (?), 
Ramilnanda, ' Dhanna, Pipa, • Sain^ Kabir, Ravidas, 
Farid, Bhikkan and SDrdas. We have 'passages from 
almost all of' these- in our ‘ Gospel One hymn of 
Mirabai'was'first included and then later struck'out 
■by the Guru; it remains in' Bhai Ba'nuO’s editionr, 
together with a few other ‘apocryphal' ’liSrmns from 
the first Guru Nahakdev. These devotee-poets covbr 
•the period from' about 1150 ^ to four hundred "yfiiars 
later. Then there are various • SawaiyaS’■ in honour 
•of the first • five Gurus, written' by Various bards, of 
-whom Sher> Singh- counts' 17: Mathra, Jalapi Bat, 
Harbans, Talya, Salya, Jalya, Bhal, Kalh Sahar,'Kal, 
Jal, Nal, Kirat, Das, Gayaiid, Sandrang and Bhikha. 
One Sundar wrote the ‘ Sadd ’'in iRamkati, and in the 
same rug the bards Satta -and 'Balwand wrote- the 
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‘ CoroDation Ode ’; there are also hymns by Mardana. 
Thus forty-two authors in all are represented in this 
Holy Book of the Sikhs. 

3. Arrangement of, and Reference to, the Gianth 
' Dr. Sher Singh has given us a good reason for these 
hymns being arranged according to r5g instead of by 
author, date or subject. It is in order to stress the 
essentially aesthetic element in the Guru’s ‘Word’— 
music for the first time perhaps playing the dominant 
part in religion, though the Prophet ManI certainly made 
it important in his. He tells us that the special note of 
Guru Nanak’s religion is Wonder; he calls it a VismSda- 
ntarga (path of wonder), a way to God through admiring 
delight in His greatness, in the wisdom and beauty of 
His universe, and in His dealings with men. It is 
more akin to the rapture of the Nature-poets of the 
West, to the awe and reverential love which sweeps the 
heart of the astronomer as he gazes through some great 
telescope into the unfathomed vastness of ‘ space ’, to 
the ecstasy of the mystic who finds God in a shining 
dewdrop and bolds the universe in a flower. 

For convenience in picking out quickly the hymns 
suited to certain moods, they were grouped in the 31 
rSgs, or musical modes—most of which are represented 
in our own .selection. •, Under each rSg they are thus 
arranged: Chaupadas (hymns in four-line stanzas), 
Ashtapadis (hymns in eight-line stanzas), Chhants (six- 
line stanza hymns), special short poems, WSrs or Odes 
(consisting of one or more s'lokas and one pauIi), and 
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before the Chhants came special long poems, like 
‘ Sukhmani ’; at the end of each rag the hymns of non- 
Sikh devotees are arranged in the same order. Id 
addition, the musical clef (ghar) in which each hymn is 
to be sung is often given. 

In our own ‘ Gospel ’, for convenience, all references 
to the Granth Sahibji are given in brackets after the 
passage, thus t First comes the iaitial of the author's 
name, in heavy type: N (Nanak, Mohala I); A (Angad, 
Mohala 11, etc.); AD (Amardas); R (Ramdas); Ar 
(Arjun); T (Tegh Bahadur); G (Gobind Singh); K 
(Kabir); F (Sheikh Farid); Nd (Namdev); Rd (Ravi- 
das): D (Dhanna); B (Beni); J (Jayadeva); S (Sadhna); 

P (Pipa); Ra (Ramananda); and SB (Satta and 
Balwand). 

Next comes the name of the rSg and its subdivision, 
as Asa Chhant or Gauri ki War, printed in italics; or 
the names of special hymns, which will be found in 
the following rags : N. Sidha Goshti and Dakhni 
Oamkaru, which will be found in Ramkali; N. Borah 
Maha in Tukhari Chhant; and N. AlShania in ^ 
Wadhans: AD. Anand in 'Ra.mka.Vi-, At. Barah Maha ’ 
in Majh; Ar. Sukhmani zad Bawan AftAon in Gauri; 
Ar, Ruti Sloka in Ramkali; and Ar. Phunahe at the 
end of the Book; K. Bawan Akhari in Gauri. The 
clef ighar) is given in Roman numerals where it is 
stated: e.g. (R. Asa II, 2 : 1) 

Last comes the reference to hymn number and verse 
number, as given in the copy of the Granth Sahib with 
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me. The Sawaiyas are quoted under the name of the 
Guru to whom they refer, and the verses are given con¬ 
secutive numbering ; it should not be hard to trace these 
few references. 

Little use has been made for this ‘ Gospel ’ of the 
“ Sri Dasama Guru Granth Sahibji ” of the Tenth Guru, 
outside the “ Akfil Ustat ” and the “ Bachitra Natak ”, 
the former a subhm* hymn to God, the One worshipped 
by all true religions but unknown to sectaries, and the 
latter an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singhji. Re¬ 
ferences are given by the name of the author and the 
hymn, with the number of the stanza; e.g. (G. Akal 
Ustat 86j and (G. Twaprasadi Sawatya 2). 

Passages from elsewhere derived by me only from 
Macauliflfe’s “ The Sikh Religion ” are thus quoted, e.g.: 
(l : 34 N), (I : xli AD), (5 : 243 G), which will be found 
respectively on page 34 of his first volume under Nanak, 
on page xli of the introduction to that volume, and on 
page 243 of his fifth volume under Gobind Singh. These 
passages, not being traced to canonical scriptures, are 
printed in italics also. 

With all respectful diffidence I would beg my Sikh 
friends to adopt some such clear way of referring to 
passages in the Granth Sahibji in the future. It is not 
enough merely to refer to the rag and mahala, as Guru 
Araardas in War Gauri ”, nor even to the page number 
of some partic’ilar edition of the Book in their personal 
possession. All scriptures need some such easy mode 
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-of reference, which enables a text to be quickly traced in 
the original even by -one who is not a profound scholar 
•of its contents. 

6. The Khalsa Panth 

1. Admission 

One is not born a Sikh, even if born in a family of 
Sikhs. After a child is born a friend recites the Mvla- 
mantra (GGS 2 : 3) and touches its tongue with sweet¬ 
ened water on the point of a dagger \liirpnn)-, the 
tnother later gives thanks in the Gurdwara, and the 
Guru Granth is read, the name of the child, boy or 
girl, being chosen as we have seen (p. cxlv). ‘Singh’ 
■is added to the name of a boy, and ‘ Kaur ’ to a girl’s. 
Part of the Anand ’ is recited, Karah Prasad (made 
from flour, sugar and ghee) is made by stirring with a 
•ladle and then given to all present after prayer has been 
•offered and it has been consecrated with a dagger. This 
ceremony is almost parallel to Christian baptism. 

Later comes the real parallel to the Christian ‘ confir¬ 
mation ’, when the Sikh fully enters the Panth and 
assumes all its privileges and duties. This is called 
the ‘pahul' or the ‘ Amrita-rite ’, and it closely resem¬ 
bles Guru Gobind Singh’s original initiation of the 
' Panca Pi3re' at the birth of the Khalsa in 1699. 
Five Sikhs in good standing represent the first five 
members of the Panth, -while the candidates, including 
new converts, come forward after bathing and putting 
on the ' five K’s ’ {panca kaka). These are Kesa (long 
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hair; symbol of the saintly devotee), Kangha (comb: 
symbol of discipline and order), Kaccha (shorts or 
drawers: symbol of activity in service), Kara or Kangait 
(iron ring on right arm : symbol of self-control in action) 
and KirpUn (sword or dagger: symbol of courage and 
self-respect). Their heads must be covered with turban 
or shawl, and they should wear no ornaments or signs 
of other religions—for Awatsingh Mahtabsingh thus 
defines a Sikh : “ Anyone who solemnly declares that 
he believes in the Ten Gurus and their teachings, and 
that besides the Gurus and Granth Sahib he does not 
recognise any other binding authority in religion, should 
be called a Sikh ” (p. 12). The candidates stand at first 
meekly with folded hands. 

One of the Five then recapitulates the essential 
doctrines of Sikhism, emphasising that it is primarily, 
as Awat Singh says (p. 10), “ a discipline of life and 
not a philosophy ”. It is a way to the One God through 
loving memory of Him while busy in the selfless service 
of His world. When the candidates declare their faith, 
the Amrita is prepared as by the Tenth Guru, stirring 
sweetened water with a dagger in an iron vessel, portions 
of the Scriptures are read, and one by one the candidates 
receive five handfuls of Amrita, in their mouths, hair 
and eyes, while the Khalsa mantra is being repeated 
(p. cvi); the remnant of the Amrita is drunk straight 
from the vessel by all the candidates in turn, symbolis¬ 
ing their brotherhood. Then all repeat the Mulamantra 
five times and one of the Piaras administers the vows 
of discipline {rahat) to the neophytes,'who have tow 
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becxinie full disciples of the One Guru, true ' Sikhs 
members of the Khalsa Panth (sect of the purified), 
and heirs of its splendid traditions. 

Z. Bespoosibilifies 

The membership of every human society requires the 
keeping of certain rules arising from its very nature. 
At his initiation {pahul) the Sikh undertakes certain 
vows and obligations, which mark him out from all 
non-members of the Panth. Let us consider some of 
these for a moment: 

(1) He promises never to be at any time without 
the panca kaka, which the Guru chose as the uniform 
of the Khalsa; 

(2) All ideas of caste, of polytheistic deities and 
non-Sikh, customs and rites are repudiated ; 

(3) He will abstain from the four kurahats (mis¬ 
conducts) : the shaving or cutting of hair or beard, 
eating meat killed in the slow way used by Muslims, 
adultery, and the use of tobacco in any form ; 

(4) Nor will he commit any tankhah (penal offence), 
such as associating with apostates, dyeing or pulling 
out white hairs, giving or taking cash dowries, using 
drugs or liquors, revering non-Sikh shrines or tombs,* 
raising monuments over the dead, etc. A Sikh who does 
one of these things must confess in public before five 

Pi&ras’ of the nearest local ’ (assembly) and 

faithfully do the penance they impose. Those who 

* Guru Gobind Singh was himself once fined Rs. 125 for saluting 
a shrine with his arrow, which he did as a test of his Sikhs. 
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•indulge in a kurohai become apostates {patii) and have 
io receive initiation afresh, after their penance has been 
performed ; 

(5) He will obey all regular Gurmattas (decrees) 
and HukamnSmSs (religious edicts) issued by an author- 
•ised meeting of the collective Panth at once of the four 
Takhts .(thrones): Akal Takht at Amritsar, PatnS. 
Sahib, Keshgarh at Anandpur, and HazSr Sflhib at 
Nadel in the -Deccan. Appeals against the voice of any 
sangat lie in the Akal Takht, whose decision is binding 
on all Sikhs; 

(6) He is expected to train his own spiritual life by 
frequently reading and meditating on the Granth Sahib 
and the Dasama Granth, by regular personal prayer, and 
-taking a living part with other Sikhs in the religious 
and social life of‘the, local scnigat. He will also serve 
all in need, irrespective'of their caste or creed, beginning 
with cheerful menial work dn the Gurdwara and the 
Guru’s Kitchen, to the -expenses of which he is entitled 
to give what he can; 

(7) He is to observe the ‘Anand’—form of marri¬ 
age after full maturity is attained, and at death the body 
•is to be cremated or thrown into flowing water with the 
usual Sikh rites. 

Above all, he is never to forget that he is a member 
of the Body founded by the Guru himself, to behave at all 
times with an eye to its honour and repute, to look on all 
fellow-members as his own brothers and sisters, and to 
-strive ceaselessly to become worthy of the great honour 
conferred upon him by becoming a member of the Kbalsa. 
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3. Privileges 

It is hard io a few words to sketch the gaios of a man¬ 
or woman on entering the Khalsa Panth ; they are so • 
numerous and some so subtle that only a dsep spiritual’ 
insight reveals them. A few shine out as obvious: 

(1) He or she becomes a member, apart, of the 
Guru’s own Body in the world, through whom the Gum 
works upon mankind, leading it to God. The Guru 
himself said : (See Sher Singh : Philosophy of Sikhism, 
p. 43) “ KhZllsS mere rtlpa hai khas" (The Khalsa is 
my very form); what strength, what courage, what' 
inspiration, to know that this is true! 

(2) He becomes an integral member, united with one- 
of- the noblest and bravest of religious groups in the 
world, sharing' their great wealth of heroic and saintly 
tradition; 

(3) He finds in every other Sikh a real brother or 
sister, ready and willing to serve him even to the sacri¬ 
fice of life; 

(4) Through the Guru’s spirit imbued in every- 

sentence of the Holy Book he is guided to the highest 
knowledge and love of God, wherein alone is true pekce • 
and-enrichment of the soul; This fullness of intuitive 
unddrstanding cannot be gained from it by any noii-Sikh, 
however sympathetic he may be. '• 

4. On the Use of Outer Syanbols 

Some have wondered why, when the Guru in his first- 
form as Nanakdev inveighed against'the extemar show 
delighted in by yogis and sannySsis and eVen' by- 
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caste-proud Hindus, displaying namam and sacred thread 
corresponding to no inner reality, with their ceremonial 
‘eating-squares’, their offerings to the dead, their ritual 
pilgrimages,, and filthy ‘prahischitlams '—the Tenth 
'Guru nei/ertheless established the rite of pahul (initia¬ 
tion) and imposed the ' Five K’s ’ on all who would 
henceforth be accepted as real Sikhs. 

It is true that.one may be—in a certain restricted 
sense like the ‘ Sahijdharis ’ and many ' Sikhs ’ who 
form a part of Hindu or Muslim society as Vedantins 
or Sufis—disciples of the Guru by brooding on the 
Granth Sahib and on God’s omnipresence always, 
serving Him by the humble service of mankind. But as 
Lakshman R. PangStkar says in his valuable Hindi life of 
Tukaram (1934), if one would truly enter into the spirit 
of any sampradSya (community) one must gladly 
embrace all the elements of its life, all its disciplines 
and modes of training; for the system of each sampra- 
dSya is a reasoned and scientific whole, whereof one 
picks and chooses by his own taste to his own loss and 
impoverishment. 

The Guru imposed these outer signs of a Sikh : (1) as 
a test of the disciple’s courage and firmness; it cost 
something to proclaim oneself thus visibly a Sikh when 
Sikhs were hunted down for torture and death. Thus 
the wearing of long hair trained men in courage, in being 
ready at all times to be martyrs for the Faith, and thus 
greatly increased their love and faithfulness for Sikhism. 
When laxity in such things creeps in to any community, 
their faith ‘ grows cold ’; (2) so that Sikhs might 
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know one another at once in any place and be sure 
■of meeting brothers wherever they might go. The 
Freemasons’ signs have the same purpose even today; 
and (3) the wearing of a common uniform strengthens 
esi>rit de corps, binds each individual to be morally 
worthy of the whole, creates a pride and a sense of 
participation in all the work oi brothers of the same 
society. 

It may be that, as Dr. Sher Singh tells us (p. 107): 
“As time rolls on the shift of emphasis is becoming 
more and more on the external appearance of a Sikh 
than on his inner purity. Intolerance and a narrow out¬ 
look on life are the natural consequences.” Lakshman 
Singh adds : “ Baptism was (at first) wholly voluntary 
and never meant for all Sikhs, but now it is imposed on 
all converts and real belief in Sikh ideals is not asked for 
—so false conversions are common. Yet on the whole 
Sikhs do lead in social reform, and Pan jab Hindus gain 
much from contact with them and the Granth. Sikhism 
should once again be widely taught and spread on all 
sides to uplift the whole nation ” of India. 

Yes, of course that is the remedy for any such 
Pharisaical lapse, to which all human rites are liable as 
time passes on. More education, the printing and 
distribution of portions of the Granth Sahib for a few 
•coppers each, with translations into modem Panjabi and 
Hindi and an explanation from the standpoint of daily 
life, the adoptiop of the PanjabV language in Gnrmukhi 
script as the official language of at least East Panjab, 
for which Bhai Tara Singhji and the Akglis are agitating 
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today, the organising of regular missions among the 
Sikhs, to popularise the beauties of the Guru’s hymns 
and to recruit men and women to spread the knowledge 
and love of them far and wide! Such activities will, 
under the blessing of the Guru in Granth and Khalsa, be 
a sure defence against the growth of any such super¬ 
stitious reverence for outer signs ■ while forgetting the 
inner reality, and will lead the Sikhs to that high place 
in Indian thought and life which they so fully merit, so- 
that in a purified and revitalised Panth it may soon 
come true that “ Raj karega KhalsS ” (the Khatsa willi 
rule), and then we shall live in a real ‘ Ruma-rajyam 

7. A Few Brief Notes 

1. The Name of God 

There is a thorough study of the Names of God in the 
Granth Sahib made by Dr. Sher Singh, to whom I am- 
naturally indebted for most of the material used in these 
notes. - He classifies these Names under various heads 
those which we shall meet in our own ‘ Gospel ’ are 
noted here. 

Historical Hames : Hindu : Bhagavan, Bishan, 
Brahm. Gobind, Gopal, Gosain, Hari, Isara, Mfldho, 
Murari, Fftrabrahm, Prabbu, Raghurai, Ram—of 
which the favourite are: • Hari, Ram and Prabhu ; 
Muslim". Allah, Karim, Rabb, Rahim, Rflzaq, SShib;. 

St&k: Mitu, Piara, Prftam; Wahigurui - 

Atiribuiive Names : Ek Oamkfir, Anek; Kartflr^ 
Khaliq; Kara^-Kaxan,- Hukami, MiH,’ Teki Adhar;. 
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Jagajivan, PrSnadata, Pra^iapati; Nirguna, Sarguna 
Malik, Paramjot; Atma, Sarabjot, Sarabnivasi, Nere bi 
te Nera, Bbogi, Khalaq, Ape-ap, Sohang; Tat; Bhugta, 
Nirlep, Niranjana, Abhogi; Agama, Agadha; Sat, Sacu; 
Purakh, Akala-purakh ; Kamalanain ; Mir. Shahanshah ; 
Nirankar, Anil, Akala-murat, Ajuni, Abinaffi. Acala; 
Abhed, Bharpnr, Ached, Nirakar, Saibham, Amolak; 
Sagar, Dariao ; Adi, Anadi, Beanta, Eko-ves'a, Akftl; 
Ades'a, Sarba-biapi, Haduri, Dana, Antarjami; Sukh- 
sagar, Sahaj, Guijatas, Guninidhan, Anand, Binodi, 
Amrit; DIna-dayal, Anatha-nith, Dayai, Datar, Dukha- 
bhanjan: Patita-pavan, Bhagatavatsal; Baba. Pita, 
Mata, Kanj Khasam, Bhai, Mitar, Satiara, Sakha; Piru, 
Piara; Nirbhan, Nirvair, Abhul, Adol, Achal: Pavitra, 
Punita; Deva, Guru, Sat-Guru; Sundar, Manamohan, 
Sohna; Raja, Patshab, Saca-patshah; Asipan, Sarba- 
Loha: Thakur ; Alekh, Akarama. 

The multiplicity of His names is well summed up by 
the supreme name of Anam, ‘ the Nameless 

2. Nama«Maiga or Nama-Simran 

Dr. Sher Singh points out how false is the idea held 
by most European and Sikh scholars hitherto that the 
‘repetition’ of the Name meant for the Guru the mere 
utterance of one or more of these or other names ’ of 
God with the lips. That would have been the teaching 
of mere magic, of gross superstition, and Guru Nanak 
called such use of the ‘ beads ’ a hypocritical show (cf. 
AD. Gujari, 4:1); this ‘ remembering ’ of the Name 
is not a muttering with the tongue as so many thinki 
L 
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but a communion in the heart (cf. N. Malar 6 : 2 and 
R. Malar 7 : 3). 

What, first of all, is the ‘ Name ' ? Prof. Teja Singh 
•(p. 124) calls it “ the manifestation of God or His 
attributes, His bounties, His mercies, from which we 
know Him ” ; Dr. Sher Singh says (pp. 242-243): “ In 
short, NSm is the sympathetic and aesthetic communion 
of m nri with man and with environments.” It is “as 
-mnch of God’s real Being as He sees fit to reveal from 
time to time to His devotee ”. “ A body is dead without 

life and a life is dead without Nam," says Sher Singh 
(p. 233): it is “ the link of the finite soul with its parent 
Infinite God ”, so that even “ an animal is much better 
than a man without Nam This self-realisation of God 

does not come from without, rather it goes out from 
•within ” the heart; and it is when the heart of man loves, 
comes into an affectional relationship with, the outer 
world, i.e., with God in His creation, that N5m manifests 
in him, and then a feeling of ecstatic unity with the whole 
universe of which he is a part leads to the man realising 
God in both his own body and in the universe'as a whole. 

This realisation requires no book-knowledge in 
the practicant, it calls for no meditation or special 
training in yoga, but yet it affects his entire life 
and raises it as it were to a new and higher 
octave of experience. It can be spoken of only m 
part as the aesthetic enjoyment of beauty and rever¬ 
ential awe or wonder (vismad), in a state wherein God, 
Universe and Self merge, as it were, in one sense of 
.delighted admiration. All three become that wonder, 
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all three enjoy that wonder too (c/. N. Asa di War 
1 SI. 3). Now this practice, this sadhana, requires 
one outstanding qualification—a sensitiveness to beauty 
akin to that of the great poets. It expresses itself in an 
involuntary cry of “How lovely that is!" or simply 
“ Wonderful Lord ! ” (WShiguru !) To such an ec¬ 
static all the universe is full of beauty, full of wonder, 
pure and good ; the artist divides things into ugly and 
beautiful and selects for his own purpose, the vistnadi 
makes no such dissection of the world—to him a toad, a 
fungus, the workings of excretory organs are as wonder¬ 
ful, as divine, as the loveliest flower or .sunset. The 
true scientist also comes near to this concept; he too 
takes all he finds, dispassionately, as the material out 
of which nature has been built, and finds all of equal 
interest and beauty. 

At first such moments of ecstatic realisation of God 
in the all are necessarily rare: the practicant has to 
practise them, to practise the repetition of them, thus 
‘remembering’ God’s ‘Name’. As Teja Singh tells 
us (p. 24): “ To practise N3m means to practise the 
presence of God by keeping Him ever in our minds by 
singing His praises or dwelling on His excellences.” Yes, 
but this need not be misunderstood as limiting us to 
spoken words of praise; the aspiring love of admiration 
for God is itself enough. Sher Singh says: “Such an 
attitude is to be made permanent. This is what is called the 
continuous remembrance or repetition of the name of God.” 

The soul in such a state will be found ever active in 
bis own proper work few livelibood U»Vf).and in service 
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of others {seva), he will not flee from one form of God 
(the domestic life) to another (the forest), knowing God 
is everywhere where He would have us be, and He 
places us just there! When this becomes a permanent, 
an unbreakable feeling of delighted union with His Will, 
His beauty. His providence. His sovereignty—then we 
have what the hymns call ‘ liva an ecstatic oneness. 
It is by being busy in the world about God’s work, 
without forgetting Him but working in His Name and 
memory, that man becomes a hrahmagiSni, a jivan- 
mukia or panca, and so attains the object of his earthly 
life. 

Then the egoism which has been a screen between 
Him and the beauty and glory of God's world fails 
away, ‘ I ’ changes to ‘ Thou ’, and God is seen in all; 
selfishness becomes impossible, and sin disappears, so 
that even the subconscious mind is purified and the 
dream-life is suffused with God. This, is not an easy, 
a quick path to tread, for it involves a total change of 
personality even down into the unseen strata. Love for 
God becomes more and more direct, simple, instinctive, 
like that of the child for its mother’s milk, of the fish 
for water, of the flower for sunlight and the rain. And 
it is the gift of God’s grace, not earned by human 
merits; so we have to pray humbly to Kim for success 
in our search for Him. 

■3. The Living Guru 

Most great religions and reforms backslide from the 
high ideal given by their Founder almost as soon as he 
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is dead. Different ideas of his meaning arise in various 
groups of the disciples, and there is no one universal 
authority to resolve them, so they harden with time into 
sects and heresies, while the masses lapse back to some 
extent into the marsh from which they had been rescued, 
renaming their countless old gods as angels, and ration¬ 
alising their superstitions by the names of sciences. 

As Teja Singh points out {Sikhism, pp. 62-65), this 
could not happen in the case of Sikhism, because (1) the 
Founder arranged that he in person should teach, direct 
.and train the young church or nation for 239 years after 
his birth in 1469, and (2) he contrived to continue the 
same control and guidance even after 1708, though 
personally invisible, through the Granth Sahib as in¬ 
spiring the properly organised Khalsa itself. This con¬ 
tinuity of Guru Nanak's life, passing from one body to 
another of the Ten, “ as one lamp is lighted from 
another ” (Guru X), has been the certain faith of Sikh^ 
from the beginning (c/. AD. Sorathi ki War and 
SB. Ramkali ki War), It was clearly declared also 
by Bhai Gurdas in 1610 in his Wars (24 :1 : X StanBCfs)^ 
by Mohsin Fani in his Dabistan-i-Masahib (ii, p. 253) 
in 1645, by Bhai 'Nandlal in bis Jot Bik3sa in about 
1692, while about the same time Bhai Kesar Singh 
wrote in his Bans3valt-n3m3: “Consider all the Ten 
Gurus as Baba Nanak ” (Teja Singh, op, cit., p. 27)* 
The testimony of the Tenth Guru himself in his Bichiira 
Natak (c/. GGS 52) puts the matter beyond dispute for 
all Sikhs. When the Guru realised the Sikhs had 
become able to lead themselves with his guidance veiled. 
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he passed on that ‘ light' recwved from Guru Nanakdev 
to the Khalsa, which then became the mystical body, 
whereof the Guru’s * Word ' in the Granth is the living 
spirit. 

At first sight this idea may seem strange to European 
readers, but Dr. Slier Singh has pointed out how closely 
it resembles the doctrine of the continuity of life among 
certain high Tibetan Lamas. Much is told us of this 
by Alexandra David-Neel in her remarkaUe book 
" With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet ’’; it is a striking 
fact that ever since the death in 1470 (the year after 
Guru Nanak was bornl) of Gedundub, disciple of the 
great reformer of Tibet, Tsong-khapa, his successors 
ruling the Gelugspa (yellow-cap) sect were recognised 
as his ‘ reincarnatiods ’ from the time of their accession. 
Kearly two centuries later, the fifth of these, Lobzang, 
Gyatso by name, declared that he himself was actually 
ap incarnation of Chenrezigs (Avalokites'wara), while 
his teacher the Tsang-panchhen-rim-poche (Tashi or 
Panchben Lama), was similarly a reincarnation of 
Odpagmed (Amitabha Buddha); from that time the 
continuity of life in the Dalai Lama and Tashi Lama is 
a matter of history. This Is a case of the son! of a 
saint or great man passing at will from body to body 
(^aradehapraves-am): Nanakdev may well have ac¬ 
quired the power to do this from the Siddhas with 
whom he stayed in Tibet.' The idea is also not entirely 

H was greatly honoured on 4-10-1951 by being received in 
audience by Jagat Tarik Sri, Sati-Guru Baba Autar Singhji, in 
Pahalganj, Delhi, whom thousands of Sikhs regard, perhaps 
beterodoxiy, as bimseU a continuing human manifestation of the 
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unknown, we are told, among the &ifis and even in¬ 
certain maths of Hindu schools. It is a curious fact 
that the Guru was much in contact with the disciples of 
Gorakbnath, pupil of Matsyendranath, who has often 
been identified with the same Avalokiteswara. 

Te;a Singh points out how valuable is such adapta¬ 
bility of the interpreter and ruler of a community to 
changing circumstances which the doctrine we are con¬ 
sidering confers. Of course, it is a sort of parallel to 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church as Christ’s Mystical 
Body, perpetually guided by the Holy Spirit when 
gathered in regular Church Councils, through the uni¬ 
versal sense of the faithful or teaching bishops, or by 
the Pontiff when proclaiming a doctrine of faith and 
morals for universal acceptance. When a religious body 
has no such provision for continuity, it is laid open to 
constant splintering into new sects which form with 
every generation. No such sects can exist in Sikhism, 
for those who differ from the Granth or the Panth cease 
to be Sikhs at all. At the same time with this capacity 
to adjust to the new needs of changing society, there is, 
in the Guru Granth the unchanging ‘Word’ to hold 
Sikhs for all time to the fundamental truths first given 
by the Guru.' 

Living Gurn. Guru Nanak is proper persou. It is right to add 
that I shall not forget the impression of saintly royal dignity 
which surrounds this present-day leader of the Nirankari Sikhs, 

‘ It is a rather curious fact that 239 years after his birth in 1469, 
the Khalsa took charge as Guru, and 239 years after the beginning- 
of this second era, in 1947, it was called to take its place in a free 
India, its holy land was rent asunder. Us members were scatlered 
all over the country as perhaps they never were before. This. 
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4 . On the Originality of Sikhism 

Orthodox, modernists, foreigners have differed on this 
point, the most absurd claims being put forward by 
some to the effect that the Guru was a crypto-Muslim, 
a disguised Christian convert, a clever compiler of 
eclectic ideas, and the like. 

To me it seems there is no real problem here. We 
have simply to ask ourselves whether the Guru was 
sincere or false when-he claimed to be saying just what 
God taught him (cf. GGS 3,4, 53 ; also N. Tilang 2-3-5, 
Ar. ShU Chhant 3, and Bichitra Nntak, etc. etc.). 
Accepting the sincerity of these and countless other 
similar statements scattered throughout the Sikh Scrip¬ 
tures, we are left with no alternative to admitting the 
essential originality of the Guru’s teaching as received 
direct from ‘ God ' through that intuitive realisation of 
truth which he himself called the Name'. History 
shows that, however clever it may be, no eclectic 
philosophy has survived much beyond the generation of 
its invention, yet the personal influence of Guru Nanak 
on his disciples is certainly no less today than it was 
two hundred years ago and may even be held to be 
growing warmer and more devotional. Prof. H. C. 
Kumar has also shown evidences from the ‘ Japji ’ that 
Guru Nanak had direct vision and experience of the 

happened soon after the great revival of Sikh studies, Sikh 
national pride, and the popularising of Sikh Scriptures at a higher 
level, as during the 30’s and 40's of this century, than ever before. 
May it indeed be the omen of a new era of greater zeal among the 
Sikhs, of fuller religious education, and the spread of Sikh ideals 
into every comer of India! 
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Tealities of tbe inner planes, that he had clairvoyant 
powers, and the same is told of most of the later Gurus 
by contemporary historians; such men do not build up 
their doctrines from collated accounts by others, they 
have no need for such tortuous methods. The early lives 
of Guru Nanak agree in describing his commission as 
received direct from God, much as was the case with 
Isaiah, Zarathushtra, Ivluhammed, and most other 
Prophets in our human history. This, too, has always 
been the view of the orthodox Sikh. 

Dr. Sher Singh has made a thorough study of this 
question, and on the whole considers that a middle 
position may be tenable. Of course, the Guru spoke to 
Hindus and Muslims of his own day; had he been born 
in Western Europe, he must have used the phrases and 
ideas current there, but that would certainly not prove 
him himself indebted to Christianity. Even today tbe 
Sufi and Vedantic preachers in the West have had to 
clothe their doctrines in terminology familiar to their 
hearers, as above all others perhaps the Manichean 
missionaries did in their days—assuming Pansi, Bud¬ 
dhist, Chinese, Jewish, Gnostic, or Christian guises 
according to the environment in which they worked. 
Yet they did not preach Buddhism or Christianity, but 
the teachings of the Prophet Manl. 

It is the same with all. Sikhism arose in India, out 
•of tbe sea. of concepts known vaguely as “ Hinduism ”■ 
whipped to a storm, as it was, by the violence of the 
Muslim impact. The Guru spoke to audiences both 
■* Hindu ’ and Muslim; to some he spoke in Persianized 


Panjabi, with words redolent of the Qur’an; to some 
he spoke in Sanskritized Panjabi, with words recalling 
the Puranas, the Gita and the Upanishads. He arose 
as the climax of a great religious and social reform 
among ‘ Hindus led by the Vaishnava saints and poets 
—a reform of liberalisation, of personalisation of God, 
of a great simplifying of religious life and thought, 
discarding many of the absurd exaggerations of caste 
and ritual, and concentrating on the loving service of a 
God of love. Side by side with this was the timeless 
group of forest anchorites, yogis, siddhas, with whom 
the Guru came in close contact and engaged in contro¬ 
versy—pointing out the extravagance in some of their 
ways and practices, insisting on the omnipresence of 
God at borne as much as in the forest. He clashed also 
with the narrow bigotry of the Muslim leaders of the 
time, the Sheikhs and Mulias; he shared in delightful 
spiritual comradeship with at least one great SuH of the 
Chishti line, Sheikh Ibrahim' 

Among all these influences he kept to the truth 
received.'as he held, from God direct; he wandered in 
many lands, not to learn but to teach that truth. If he 
met Christians in Travancore or Buddhists in Ceylon, 
this does not show that his doctrine owes anything to 
either, even where it coincides with theirs on certain 
points. It is as absurd to say the Granth Sahib reveals 
the Christian Redeemer as to say the Gita is the effect 
of Christian missionary influence on the poor benighted 
heathen. The Guru may have picked up words and 
phrases here and there from those with whom he spoke; 
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he may have woven these into the pattern of his revela¬ 
tion; but the teaching he gave the world was won 
“ from his own undisturbed communing with nature, his 
own soul and with his Creator” during those days of 
solitary brooding in his childhood and early youth. Sikhism 
is not a reproduction of earlier religions, but a profound 
modification of them, so profound that it cannot critic^ly 
be regarded otherwise than as a ncit> revelation altogether. 

Hinduism : It is correct to say this is a culture rather 
than a single religion, the culture of the whole Indian 
people. Sikhism is of course Hindu in so far as it is 
Indian in origin, yet even in the time of the Third Guru 
the Hindus recognised it as quite separate from their 
own creed, and a little later Fani. of Muslim origin, 
declared it to be separate equally from Islam. Guru 

Nanak. though often referring to the Puranas, does not 

show any clear proof of having read any Hindu 
scripture for himself, but seems rather to rely on floating 
hearsay such as he would have acquired from the 
Hindus with whom he talked. It is really absurd to 
suggest that Guru Gobind Singh’s Puranic stones to- 
awaken courage in his Sikhs imply in any way his own 
relapse into ‘ Hinduism ’, nor does his elaborate play at 
the sacrifice to Durga show any such thing either. His 

teachings may be said to have a certain relationship to 

those of ‘ Hinduism much as the teachings of Christian- 
ity arose out of a Jewish environment and to some 

extent do reflect its higher ideals. „ 

Islam ; Mirza GhulBm Ahmed, in his Sat Bachan, 
<1911) is quoted as putting forward the extraordinary 
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•claim that the Granth Sahib is simply a sort of com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an esh-Sharif and that Nanak was 
simply a Muslim preaching Islam to convert the Hindus. 
Those of the Guru’s own day evidently had other ideas 
when they so ruthlessly persecuted him and his disciples 
for many years! Indeed the Granth shows little sign 
of the Guru having direct personal knowledge of the 
contents of the Qur'Sn, or indeed anything beyond what 
he could well pick up through casual conversations with 
Muslim divines during his preaching tours (udSsis). 
To say he owed his knowledge of monotheism to Islam 
were impossible to anyone acquainted with the teachings 
■of the Vaishnava devotees of his age. His hatred of 
idolatry and the outer shows made by so many Hindu 
-caste-men was only such as is shared by spiritual- 
■minded men all over the world in many ages, and was 
by no means unknown among the Hindus also; Ekanath 
got into serious trouble for so totally ignoring caste 
rules as to treat untouchables and Brahmins as the 
same—which is indeed implied by the basic teaching of 
Vedanta. 

That Guru Nanak may have personally contacted the 
Sufi Ibrahim and even the Vaishnava Kabir, whose teach¬ 
ings are so close akin to his own that many of bis hymns 
Jiold honoured place in the Guru Granth, does not mean 
that he became in any sense a disciple of either of these; 
lit is far more likely and in harmony with the records 
that he met them as an equal friend or devotee. Indeed, 
there is no evidence that he met Kabir at all, and as 
fiber Singh says, his humility was such that he would 
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surely have referred to such a meeting had it taken 
place. The date of Kabir is under dispute; most 
scholars favour 1440 to 1495, while Sher Singh and a 
few others put it earlier, from 1398 to 1443; it cer¬ 
tainty cannot be claimed as long anterior to the age of 
Guru Nanak himself. But even the later date would 
make a meeting unlikely; Kabir was wandering through 
the plains of North India at the same time as the Guru 
travelled in the same area, but that in no way suggests 
that ,a meeting was inevitable—the area is large. The 
differences between the two great men are also not to be 
ignored in considering the possibility of either having 
been disciple of the other. 

So, we come to this. The Guru taught in a certain 
environment and had to clothe his teaching in words 
which that environment could understand, he had him¬ 
self indeed arisen from the midst of that environment, 
and his own earliest visions of the truth had been 
received within its fold. But he taught what he had 
received from ‘ God ’ through direct experience of the 
truth. Without a careful study of the nature of inspira¬ 
tion, which is so different yet none the less real in the 
Hebrew Prophets, the visions of the greater Gnostics, 
the hymnists of the l^gveda and the nature poets of the 
West, it is impossible to analyse the real sources of 
Sikhism as it comes down to us from the Guru in his 
Granth Safaibji. It is enough for us to take it as it 
comes to us, to hear the lovely music in the truths he 
sang, to try to live the life of inspired service and 
practical devotion which be taught. For these things 
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the world will always be in debt to Guru Nanak and to 
those through whom he spoke in the succeeding genera¬ 
tions. 



A BRIEF SIKH CATECHISM 


1. How did this universe come into existence ? 

There was nothiag but God; He willed, and 
out of the Word which expresses that Will the universe 
is being ceaselessly made. 

2. What is God? 

The One Eternal and Infinite Unmanifest, who 
has manifested Himself to us through His works. He 
is King, Father, Lover of all, abiding in all and also the 
Ocean of pure Being wherein all abide. 

3. Where is God ? 

He is in all that He has made, as their in¬ 
most Self. 

4. Js there then no special temple for Him ? 

The whole universe, the heart of each living 
being, the place where the Word is loved and sung— 
these are God’s temples. 

5. Why does God create the universe ? 

So that He, being good and by nature the 
Giver of all, may give out Himself through its countless 
forms, and that they may all share His life of infinite 
blissfulness. 

6. Does He desire to gain anything through this 

■work ? 
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Being perfect. He can gain nothing for Him¬ 
self, but He desires recipients of His love. 

7. Is matter eternal? 

No. Through the action of God’s creative 
power (maya) it comes into being, and at His will it 
ceases to exist. But its duration is of inconceivably 
vast extent. 

8. Are Hell and the Heavens eternal ? 

No. Nothing is eternal save God and the soul 
which merges into Him. All states and planes exist 
only until He brings the ‘ Play ’ to an end. 

9. Has this universe any real existence ? 

Being created by the One supreme Reality, it 
is a real expression of His eternal truth (sat) ; but as it 
arises and vanishes at His will it has'no real or inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own. Compared with the 
Creator it is like ‘ the shadow of a cloud a ‘ flying 
dream of the night 

10. Is the universe good or bad ? 

In itself it is good, because it is the visible 
expression of the will of the One absolute Good ; it may 
become relatively bad for the soul which chooses it ifli 
preference to Him. 

11. What is Sin, or Evil ? 

The deliberate turning from the service of God 
to the service of the petty ‘self’, and the seeking of 
worldly pleasures for their own sake. That is, it 
is the wilful disobedience of what is known to be 
God’s will. 

12. How did Evil come into existence ? 
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God gave man free will so that he might choose 
Him above all, but a free choice involves the possibility 
of wrong choice; man chose ‘ ego ’ instead of his real 
Self, the Life of his life, that is, God. 

13. Why does God let Evil exist ? 

So that many may learn through effort how to 
reject all things save the love of Him.self, and thus 
acquire those virtues which enable union with Him. 

14. does God do if Evil seems about to 
conquer the world ^ 

He sends a messenger with His own power to 
teach and inspire the people to righteous life, drawing 
them to Him through his own saintly example. 

15. Is there a devil in the Sikh Religion ? 

Sinners hy rebelling against God’s will are like 
* devils but there is no great opponent of God who can 
challenge His omnipotence. 

16. What is Man i’ 

The creature or child of God, mortal while he 
identifies himself with the perishable world and body, but 
with the power of becoming truly immortal through union 
with Him; 'Until then, doomed to wander in the outer 
darkness of the world unable to see and really love Him. 

17. Why did God create Man ? 

So that a living creature might choose to love 
Him above all things and so at last unite with Him and 
share His glorious eternal work. 

18. What is the origin of the individual soul ? 

Like that of a spark from the One Fire, a 
wave arising in the One Sea. The soul comes forth 
M 
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from God, is always really in Him as a partial expression 
of His Will, and at the last manifests it perfectly in 
union with His perfect Self. 

19. Hoio -was Man imprisoned in flesh ? 

He found himself in a body of whose sensa¬ 
tions he was conscious ; thus, in confusion, he thought 
himself to be that body, whereas in reality he is as free 
as the air around. 

20. What is Man's duty on earth: to God, to other 

men, to himself ? 

To love and worship God, holding His Presence 
always in mind, and doing all actions in His Name and 
to His glory; to serve and help mankind in all 
humility, gentleness and courage, fulfilling the duties 
of his state in perfect honesty; to aspire continual¬ 
ly to become a perfect devotee of God, and to do 
His work on earth faithfully so that he may gain 
those qualities which enable His grace to unite him 
with God. 

21. Hov) can Man became free ? 

In contact with saintly persons, a continuous 
dwelling on the thought of God, and faithful discharge 
of duty, egoism perishes and man realises that his real 
Self is the One ever-free Formless God. 

22. C<i« he do this unaided ? 

No. In order to break his bonds God’s grace 
is absolutely necessary. 

23. How does God help him ? 

When he is ready to be helped, God sends him 
the intimacy of a saint, whose contact, teachings and 
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•example awaken trae spiritual vision in his heart and 
so set him free from bondage to the ‘ ego 

24. Why does not God give this help to all ? 

His will it is that all should long for such aid, 
and prepare themselves by great effort for it; the moment 
any soul is thus made ready, His grace at once descends, 
and the saint, the Guru, gives enlightenment. 

25. What is the result of righteous conduct ? 

In this life virtues attract grace, and so they 
swiftly bring the soul to surrender and to union with the 
One supreme Good; in the other, God draws the righte¬ 
ous soul near to Himself so that it never falls again into 
the shadows of earthly life. 

26. What happens to -wicked men ? 

In this life, they suffer by deprivation of grace 
and the enlightening bliss of saintly contacts; in the 
next, they suffer miserably in Hell, the results of their 
own bad deeds until they fall back into incarnation and 
resume their wanderings until the lesson is well learned. 

27. Can the soul be born again in a physical body, 

then ? 

It must be, until it deliberately turns away 
from purely worldly delights in order to seek God with 
a full heart and sincere longing. 

28. What should a sinner do to escape this 

evil lot? 

Repent of his sins and wash them away by 
ceaseless dwelling upon the thought of God he can do 
this when by serving some saint with faithful devotion 
he has won his grace. 
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29. How can Man find God ? 

With the saint's grace, he does all his actions- 
and meets all the events of his life in the mood of consci¬ 
ous adoration of God ; then his heart is so purified that 
God Himself comes to dwell in it and takes him to 
Himself in loving embrace. 

30. Can the true knowledge of God be given by 

another ? 

Not fully; the Guru’s touch of grace opens the 
soul’s eyes to God’s light, which is always there, and 
enables him to see the Lord. In reality it is God who 
gives the knowledge of Himself, but to that end He 
takes the form of the Guru. 

31. Who really is the Guru ? 

God, who dwells- in the heart of every living 
being, who teaches all through the gentle voice of 
conscience, and appears ‘ outside ’ in human form to 
those who crave such visible aid. Really the ‘ Enlight* 
ener ’ is the inner Self, who recognises truth and em¬ 
braces it when found in a human form or voice, a book, 
or the universe itself. 

32. Was Guru Nanak a man or a divine Incar¬ 

nation ? 

All the ‘ Incarnations ’ (avatSras) were men 
sent by God to do His work of saving the world age 
after age. Guru Nanak, too, was such a messenger of 
God. But as Guru, his was and is to each Sikh the 
voice of God arousing the soul to true spiritual effort. 

33. What is the relationship between the ‘ Ten 

Gurus'? 
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One divinely taught Soul, in full spiritual union 
with God, was teacher of men for several generations 
through these chosen holy bodies, so that the Sikh 
•Community might be formed and trained. Personally 
-distinct, the Ten were spiritually One, Nanak being the 
•inspiring Soul in all. 

34. Hole does the Gum manifest to Sikhs 

today ? 

By the will of the last of the Ten, through the 
hymns of the Guru-Granih SShib, and the KhSlsS or 
Community of faithful Sikhs, expressed by ‘ Guru’s 
decrees ’; also he is still to be found by search in the 
heart of each individual Sikh, and in the universe which 
•is pervaded by his grace. 

35. How does one become a Sikh ? 

By declaring one’s total faith in the Guru, 
surrendering to the Lord, and accepting the ‘ baptism ’ 
of nectar and the sword, adopting and faithfully adhering 
to the ‘ five K’s ’, and the ‘ Rahatnamas ’. 

36. Why did Guru Gobindji change the form of 

Sikhism ? 

In reality he made no essential change, but in 
days of persecution more stress had to be laid on manly 
•courage, so he introduced external signs and insignia, 
which led to the martyrdom of many, and thus preserved 
the precious treasure of the Religion from reabsorption 
into Hinduism or Islam. 

37. What do you mean by God's ‘ Name ' ? 

The name is the expression of a person ; God’s 
Name is the expression of God, the Eternal Omnipresent 
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Person. His ‘ Name ’ is all that He has made-—this 
whole universe, and the conscious soul itself. 

38. How does a man repeat God's Name ? 

By holding himself always conscious of God's 
presence in his own heart and in all around ; this may 
be greatly aided by the chanting of His glories or the 
Guru’s hymns, by the company of a saint, or by the 
actual repetition of some one of His actual names—such 
as Hari, Rama, "Wahiguru. 

39. What is the final goal of life ? 

The total loving union of the soul with God, 
in His active work of creation and uplift, and in the 
blissful contemplation of His perfection. 

40. Can 3 »ow swwt up this Religion in a few words '( 

It is a life of active effort towards world uplift 
under the Guru’s guidance, so that all souls may attain 
the final Goal. It insists on human equality, and rejects 
caste, race prejudice, the use of images for the Spiritual 
God, and all external show of piety—insisting on absolute 
sincerity and persevering action for the love of God. 



SYNOPSIS 


PART ONE—SIKHISM 

Chapter One: THE PERFECT TEACHER. 1, When 
evil prevails the Divine Teacher comes forth with a message of 
peace and justice ; a few blessed souls drink in the outpouring of 
God’s grace. 2, In such a dark age God called GuraNanak 
and. though he protested his own unworthiness, bade him teach 
men His infinite glory revealed in His holy Name, creation. 
3. Nanak knows that he. a frail creature, is nothing of himself but 
in God’s power he can serve mankind. 4. Others may mock and 
slander him. hut as the messenger of God he is proof against their 
ill-will. 5. God helps him always because he relies wholly on 
God and finds all life’s sweetness in Him, 6. He is miserable 
save in the company of this only Friend, absence from whom is a 
cruel disease cured only when a saint restores the broken intimai^. 
7. The highest bliss lies in union with this Beloved; ther^ He is 
found always and everywhere. Nanak has reached that ecstasy 
and is now mad with love for God; 8. never again can he part 
from the blissful Lord who lives in his \-ery heart and makes it all 
divine. 

Chapter Two: THE GLORY OF GOD. 9. Adoration 

to the One God who out of His own will created all things and. 
pervading all, blissfully maintains them throughout eternity ! 
10. All are like sparks from Him, the One Fire, and return to the 
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fullness of His life when illumined by the Perfect Teacher. 

11. God alone IS. and all events and actions are really expressions 
of His will; our happiness lies in a glad surrender to that will. 

12. He is the Life of our life, the Light in everything ; within and 
without, all is God, on loving whom the universe is loved and all 
dissolves in ecstasy. 13. Formless, infinite, omnipresent, and yet 
eternally free is He, who wears the whole as a radiant garment. 
Endless are His glories and numberless His names, uncountable 
His forms—yet ever oms. 14. Many try to describe this Ineffable 
but have no power: those only know Him to whom He reveals 
Himself as the Secondless, and they arc the world's Elect. 

13. Being at the centre of all hearts, He knows all that is in them 
and yet, in spile of man's wickedness, give.s all he needs : IG. joy 
and sorrow alike, whatever He gives is good, the source of 
spiritual fruit and blessedness, because He loves us all. 17. At 
His order Prophets come and go ; He alone is real and eternal, the 
unchanging Cause of all this play of ceaseless change we call the 
world. 18. By obeying His laws the whole universe worships 
Him, for He is in all. No human rites are worthy of Him before 
whom the sun and moon are but lights waved in adoration. 

Chapter Three : MORTAL MAN. 19. As the body and alt 
worldly things must perish, it is useless to be attached to them and 
thus draw ourselves back into the snare of recurring birth and 
death. 20. Affections for worldly things fill us with sins and trap 
us in the body: by true devotion to God we are cleansed from all 
sin and freed from the unreal. 21. Rebirth comes from our 
identifying ourselves with the physical body, its pleasures, desires 
and passions; thus arise egoism, enmities and misery, which can 
be ended only by dissolving the separateness of the self and humbly 
serving God and all His children. And this is union with the 
Beloved, true Liberation, 22. Death is inevitable for all the 
bom; in that hour man must face his destiny alone and stripped 
of all but his faith in God and the virtues rooted therein. To the 
devotee who wants only the ILord death is very delightful. 
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'23. After death comes a strict enquiry into all the acts and hidden 
thoughts of every soul, and there is exact recompense for,all the 
good and evil it has done in life, 24. Mo rites can save from the 
just results of action ; it is only sincere love for God can deliver 
from ?Iell and the miseries of a rebirth separated from the one 
real Friend of souls. 23. Taught by the Perfect Teacher and 
immersed in thoughts of God, the devotee finds in death no 
-terrors and rests blissfully in the Beloved’s arms. 

Chapter Four: THE TRUE GURU. 26. Only with the 
help of a saint who himself loves God and has become one with 
•Him can the soul find and attain to that Divine Friend. 27. The 
saint is one who is uniformly kind to all and intensely devoted to 
■God's eternal presence; such a one alone can teach the soul. 

28. This is the only real Muslim, Brahman, Yogi—one 
•wholly surrendered to God and doing always His will. Outward 
professions matter little, for true renunciation is in the heart. 

29. God is not found by learned talk but by silent brooding on 
Him and on the words of His saints ; in this ‘ meditation ' egoism 
is burned away and virtues flower under the soft showers of His 
grace. 30. Union with God is interior, spiritual, aud needs no 
external show or special garb ; the essence of true Religion is to 
live selfless in the world. 

Chapter Five: THE DIVINE NAME. 31. The Unmanifest 
• can be reached only by adoring and serving the Manifest 
Deity. This devotion to God’s ’Name’ washes away the 
stains of sin and and fructifies in all spiritnal beauty ; it is the 
richest gift of God's grace. 32. God is our very life ; how can 
we live save in continual communion with Him ? To turn from 
Him is real death, and not the mere dropping of a body. 33. 
This holy Name is the source of all true happiness, for how can 
sorrow enter where God, the Ocean of Bliss, pervades ? By 
treasuring that sweet Presence in the heart man becomes like, nay, 
merged in God Himself. 
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Chapter Six : THE WAY TO GOD. 34. Nothing can lead 
man to God but the teaching and service of a saint, and that holy 
contact is His special gift to the few, 35. wlio surrender un- 
reservedJy to Him with heartfelt devotion, 36, God is in all; 
He is to be loved and served in all, with kindness and humility. 
We should come to Him with a child’s simple trust and ask for 
His grace, which liberates and fills with joy. 37. As God is in 
alt, none are to be hated or despised ; the heart must be pure, and 
for that no ritual cleanliness suffices. Holiness depends not on 
diet but on true devotion and the patient cultivation of virtues. 
38. We can safely rely on God our Strength, who gives all delight 
to those who serve Him with full surrender and total trust. 39. All 
worldly things are perishable, unreal; God is the sole Fteality, 
and joined by love to Him, the soul finds eternal life and joy, its 
only worthy aim. 40. True bliss lies in the ceaseless practice of 
God’s Presence in the heart and in all around, Such a devotee 
shares His infinite beauty and, recognising and gazing on the 
Beloved everywhere, lives in a trance of love’s delight, doing all 
his work for Him. 41, Those who thus live in God are His saints; 
they are ever blissful, and blessed are those who meet and serve 
them, for they reveal God’s beauty and grace even in their own 
persons. 42. Saintliness is God's own gift to those who sincerely 
seek and long for Him, finding in Him atone all their delight. 43. 
But this love for Him comes to those only who with the saint’s 
help have driven ' self' out of Che heart's inmost shrine ; He can 
be found there by one whom He calls to the meeting within. 
44. That call comes only when our love for Him is so intense afire 
we cannot live without Him; when we weep and grow mad with 
longing, then He gives Kis grace and takes us in His arms. 

Chapter Seven: UNION WITH THE BELOVED. 45. 
Though in our blindness we think God far away, He is always 
with us. 46, The devotee longs to meet her Beloved and is in 
burning misery while she feels herself alone; she is ready to die 
for one sight of Him, withont whom life is to her like death 
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■47. She knows that He must first deck her with His own graces 
and beauties, and only then will He appear to her and let her 
find happiness ; she herself unaided can do nothing to win His 
love. 48. Yet she must try to prepare herself for Him by washing 
in His purity and faithfully obeying His will: seeing her thus 
adorned with His own jewels. He will come to her. 49. Tenderly 
He takes her then to His embrace as His oy/a pure bride, filling 
her with overflowing joy in the knowledge that she is eternally 
lost in Him. 50. Ho graciously accepts her little services and 
greatly honours her. His poor little spouse, taking away all her 
sorrows and blending her life with His own. 51. Eternally freed 
from the egoism that so long kept her separate from God. the 
human T>ride is for evermore ecstatic in His embrace and calls the 
whole universe to share bar joy. 

Chapter Eight: THE GURU’S DESCENT. 52. Nobly 
did Guru Naoak do God's work through the bodies of the Nine 
first Gurus of the Sikhs and firmly established the Religion. 53. 
Then God called Guru Gobind Singh to protect it from the 
violence of unbelievers and the craft of compromisers, and he 
too nobly performed the task. 54. In its hour of need God sends 
the True Teacher who loves fallen humanity; he brings the 
message of truth and love which is real freedom. Essentially all 
religions are the same, for they all worship the same One God in 
various Names. The Sikh Religion is one among tbe world's 
religions, yet U recognises God's Word and His saints in others 
also. Hereafter tbe Teacher will be seen in the Scriptare and 
in the Community : the true Sikh will cling to the worship of God 
and the Guru’s teachings, and so will come at last to life's 
eternal Goal. 

PART TWO—THE GURU’S HYMN 

Chapter Nine: JAPJI, THE GURU’S HYMN. 55. The 
One Infinite and Eternal God cannot be reached through the- 
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deepest meditation or speculative thought, but only through 

obedience to His will, 56. He creates and governs all beings, 

ordering every event, and each according to his own abilities tries 

to express His action and mighty power. 57. The only real 

worship we can offer Him is a ceaseless loving memory of His 

goodness ; no act of ours can earn His grace, which is His noblest j 

gift that glorifies our souls, 58. This constant brooding on Him 

destroys all our defects and sorrows; it exalts us to the highest 

knowledge, wisdom and goodness—to the very threshold of 

divinity. 59. Steady adherence to His known will, whatever form 

it may assume, saves us from all evils, keeps us in the straight 

path, and guides us to the highest goal. 60. All created things in 

our endless universe obey God's will and thus contribute to His 

endless glory—even sinners, by reaping the fruits of their own 

wicked deeds. His will rules a!!, for He is present and reigns in 

all, 61. The love of God purifies the heart from all sin. though 

each soul has still to receive the harvest of its own deeds ; before 1 

this omnipotent love religious acts and external virtues have little ^ 

value. 62. Only God knows the secrets of His own work in the 

countless worlds and His own infinite generosity, and none else 

can fathom them. Nothing is equal to the ceaseless loving thought 

of God. 63. God and His righteousness are the most precious of 

all things: though every creature tries to utter the truth he fails 

utterly, for it is inexpressible. 64. In His glory God sits in the 

highest Heaven, ruling all the universe and receiving the various 

adorations of every creature in each of the worlds ; they come and ^ 

go. but He remains, the eternal changeless One. 65. Adorning ; 

«urselves with all virtues and the jewel of self-surrender, let us 

truly adore Him, the infinite and all-pervading Lcrd of all. 

66. Yet we can do nothing of ourselves: all comes ouly from His 
pace. He gives us grace and then watches how we use it, well or i 

all. 67. After transcending this physical plane of strife between 
Right and Wrong, the soul ascends through the higher planes of j 

Variety. Beauty and Power, to the fifth, the very dwelling of I 

-God Himself. 68. He sends His grace to those who work at 
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self-purification through obedience to the Scriptures ; down here 
we have to choose^ibetween God aad'the false petty ‘self’, and 
according to our choice, so is our future state—a sad wandering 
in the outer darkness or blissful residence with God. 
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EK ONKAR SATIGURPRASADI 


PART ONE 

SIKHISM 

PRAYER 

(O Lord, grant) to the Sikhs the gift of 
(true) teaching, the gift of loyalty,’ the gift 
of faith, the gift of heroic sacriHce,* the gift of 
the Name—bathing in the holy tank of nectar,* 
. . . the power to read, to contemplate and 
understand the Guru’s holy Book:^ (all of 
you) say : Glorious is the Guru ! * {Ardas) 


' G: rahita : lit : the quality of being able to do without; i.e. 
the readiness to give up all other things for the ideal. 

* lit: giving the head, 

*i.e. Amritsar, where Guru Ramdas prepared the holy tank for 
Sikhs to bathe in. 

* lit : fri gunl granth sihib /«. 

' the literal meaning of the Kame of God as specially hoaonred 
by Sikhs—The Name is a response after each part 
of the prayer. 











CHAPTER ONE 


THE PERFECT TEACHER 


The hour of deepest darkness precedes the dawn, 
and it is when human hopes are at their lowest God is 
at hand to save His children. When wild men from 
across Indian’s western borders swept like locusts over 
Punjab’s fair fields, carrying slaughter and famine, He 
sent among the sorely stricken people His chosen 
Messenger to tell of His eternal love for them, and to 
teach them how to find in Him a perfect Friend and 
Consolation. Guru Nanak showed the humility of all 
true saints, but he showed also the quiet firmness of 
God’s elect; unmoved by the world’s criticisms, he 
pressed on to secure the victory of God’s cause by his 
own perfect faith and his passionate love for God and 
man. Thus he attained the perfection of his own life, 
and at the same time saved millions who through the 
centuries enrolled themselves as his disciples {sikh) and 
therefore pupils also of the Eternal Guru who is over all. 


1. The Coming of a Teacher 

1. When the world is:in trouble it prays 
sincerely, the True One listens with attention, 
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and in the kindness of His nature grants 
consolation;* He gives orders to the Cloud,^ 
(1 • xli AD) and nectar rains down m torrents. 
(Ar. Sri in, 2 : 14) (But) the thirst of very 
few is quenched ; (Ar. Gauri, 154 : 1) to few 
is the Word (of God) taught by the Guru. 
(N. Maru Solhe, 15 ; 15) Among a crore (of 
souls) very few are (God’s) servants ; all the 
rest are worldly (folk)."* (Ar. Gujart, 2 : 1) It 
is the one who thirsts for a sight of God who 
uplifts the world; (Ar. Gauri, 131 : 2) (and 
now) he himself has stood up and remains (to 
do) the work of the saints, (saying): (Ar. Suht 
Chhant, 10:1) “To punish the wicked, to 
slay demons, to destroy the guilty have I 
come;" I have arisen mightily to crush the 
oppressor, to uplift the fallen, to drive back 
hell! ’’ (G. Akal Ustat, 211) 


»C/. GZ 52: 1, Gita 4:7. etc. The theme recurs ia all 
religions which tWeh a Divine Saviour, 

*The 'Cloud' is the Prophet who brin« to men God's re¬ 
freshing help, just as the dark rainclonds of the "lonwOD 
bring life and greenness to. the fields parched by India s 
summer heat. 


»t.e. the sweet waters of eternal life. 

* Cf. GH 49 : 2, Gita 7:3. It is the experience of all religious, 
teachers. 


‘ A close parallel to Gita 4 : 8, 
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2. Thrice blessed is the man who has 
•come (to us), by whose grace the whole world 
is saved! ^ This is the object of his coining, 
that by contact with a man (of God) the 
Name might enter the minds (of men). (Ar. 
Sukhmaniy 28 : 8) And now has the decree of 
the Merciful come into force, that none should 
give pain to another, that all should dwell in 
happiness, and that this should be a benign 
regime. (Ar. Sri III, 2 : 13) He who preaches 
to' others but does not himself practise comes 
ind goes in births and deaths ; * the world is 
saved by the teaching of one in whose heart 
the Formless dwells. (Ar. Sukhmani, 5 : 7) 


God always answers the appeal for aid, but His 
help benefits only those who avail themselves of it. The 
student learns nothing from his teacher unless he 
attends in the class and makes his own efforts to com*- 
.pD^end and follow the advice, so freely given him. Alas, 
few indeed in every age are those who really seek God- 
most of us prefer the worthless toys Of worldly life! Bdt 
those who turn to Him, who sit at the feet of His 
Messenger, always find the immorthl bliss which he has 
brought to men. Au age enriched by many such would 
h©’ indeed the ‘ Kingdom pf God a true ‘ Rama- 
r^jyam 

• ' ' 4 .' ' * 

* Cf. the welcome to ZaratUusht'ra in (5Z.?6: ’ 

^Rebirth is hete the effect'of^lnsincetity: tbOse who belie (he 
truth they know cannot dwell in the inner r^ms of truth! .. •- 


/ 

6 THE GOSPEL OF THE GURU-GRANTH SAHIB 

2. The CaU of Nanak 

1. {One morning after his bathe Nanak 
saw God^ who gave hint a cup of nectar with 
the blessing :) “ I am with you ; / have made 
happy both you and those who take your name. 
Go and repeat My {Name) and cause others to 
do so too? Practise repeating My Name, 
charities and bathings, worship and contem¬ 
plation. I have given you this cup of nectar 
as a proof of My regard {for you).” (1 : 34 N) 

2. {Nanak arose and prostrated before 
God, and then he sang: “ What am I before 
Thee, my Godl) Were my life (to last) for 
crores and crores (of years), were (my) food 
drinking the air ;* were I (to dwell) in a cave 
and saw neither moon nor sun, nor slept even 
in a dream, still I could not grasp Thy glory I 
How can I describe the greatness of the 
Name ? * O True and Formless One in Thine 

»So too Jesus sees God at his baptism in water (GMC 21: 3, 
GJ 2) and Zarathushtra on emerging from the waters of the DSitya 
(GZ27:2-4). . , . ^ 

• On the significance o£ ‘ repeating the Name ' see the Introduc¬ 
tion, 

»A renowned saint met by Sri Ramakrishna was known as 
Pavahari Baba, whose name means ‘ the air-drmker'; the idea 
connotes the extreme of harmlessness and asceticism. 

*liix How great do ^ call the Name? ».e. How can/call the 
Name gi:pat ? 
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own place, ... if it please (Thee) show 
mercy! Were I cut down and chopped up 
again and again (into tiny pieces), ground 
(to powder) in a mill, burned in the fire and 
mingled with the ashes, still I could not grasp 
Thy glory ! How can I describe the Name ? 
Were I to become a bird and fly away 
into the skies, were I to pass beyond the sight 
of everyone "■ and neither to drink nor eat 
anything, still I could not grasp Thy glory 1 
How can I describe the greatness of the 
Name ? Nanak (says): Had I lakhs of tons of 
paper and the will (to use it all) after deepest 
study, were (my) ink never to come to an 
end, and were I to move the pen like the 
wind,* still I could not grasp Thy glory! How 
can I describe the Name ? ” (N. Sri, 2 : 1-4) 
3. (God said-) “ You have seen My sove¬ 
reignty, O Nanak \ ” (and Nanak ansxoered 
Him 0 “ 0, Sire, what is there that any mortal 
can say (of that) ? What can he spoken or 
heard after what / have seen ? Even the lower 
animals sing Thy praises (in silence)! ’’ (And 


* lit: were I not to come into the sight of anyone. 

* The same thought is foond in G1 21 :1 and in several Hiada 
scriptores. 
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then Nanak sang this hymni)^ (1 : 35 N) 

One Supreme Being, the true-and-eternal 
Name, the Creative Person fearless and un¬ 
opposed, the timeless Form unborn and self- 
existing, (known) through the Enlightener’s 
grace; true in the beginning, true in the night 
of ages, (He) is true even now, and will be 
true (eternally), (says) Nanak I ” (N. Japji) 

4. (Then said God :) “ 0 Nanak, he kind 
to the one on whom My look of grace may fall, 
and then I too shall he gracious {to hhn). My 
Name is indeed the Divine First Creator, and 
you are the divine Guru." {And Nanak sang 
this hymn :) (1 : 35 N) “ Thou art an ocean 
of generosity and wisdom ; how can I a (mere) 
fish grasp the whole ? Wherever I look, there 
krt Thou; separated from Thee I should fall 
to pieces and die 1 I know not the Fisherman, 
I know not the Net; (but) when I fall into 
trouble, then I remember Thee ! Thou (art) om¬ 
nipresent (while) I believed (Thee) far ; what¬ 
ever I do is present to Thee—Thou seest even 

^ These important verses read thus: Bk Oarnkaru sati ndmu 
karts purakhit nirabhau niravairu akala mUrati ajUni sai- 
bham gura prasadi. Adi saou jugSdi saau hai bhi sacu 
Ndnaka host bhl sacu. The first sentence plays almost the same 
part in Sikh prayer as .the Abusavaiiya in Farsi, the Paternoster 
in Christian, the Fatba in Muslim, and the Gayatri in Hindu. 
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■when I try to hide. (I have not acted) in Thy 
work, nor in Thy Name, (yet) I eat just what 
Thou givest.^ There is no other door (to ask 
at), to whose door (then) shall I go ? Nanak 
utters this one prayer : Soul and body are all 
with Thee ; Thou art near and Thou art also 
far, Thou art in the midst; Thou seest and 
Thou also hearest, by Thy creative-power* 
Thou didst make the world! Nanak, what¬ 
ever pleases Him, that is a command to be 
•accepted.’’ (N. Sri, 31 : 1-4) 

This recoDstruction of the scene when God called 
Nanak out of his simple village home to carry light and 
joy from one end of India to the other, is built up from 
the sources used by Macauliffe in his valuable life of the 
Guru. It is apparently based on an almost contemporary 
account, the Janamsakhi, or biography, by Sevadas. 

When God assures Nanak of His approval and 
promises His help, the saintly lad protests his total 
uDworthiness to praise God’s infinite glory ; how much 
less fit must he be to teach others so to do ! But God 
reminds him of his own direct vision of that Glory, 
thus suggesting that he can at least tell as much as he 
himself has seen. Nanak replies that only silence can 
describe the Ineffable, continuing with the IlfaZowflKfm 
of all Sikhs, which proclaims the Eternal Unknown 
■God whom the true Teacher’s grace reveals. Again God 
asks Nanak to dispense that grace to all with the s^me 
generous love as God has given it to him ; Nanak finally 

‘ * I receive whatever Thou hast destined for me. 

* G. kudaratt, almost the Hindu miya-s-akti. 
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yields and agrees to do as much as God enables him to 
do, without whom he is but nothing and on whom alone 
he totally relies. 

3. The Humility of Nanak 

1. From age to age I serve (God) tenderly; 
(Ar. Sri III, 2 : 21) He has made Nanak the 
servant of (His) feet, turning (his) mind to 
affection for the Lord, (Ar. Ruti Slok, 4 : 2) 
(so that) he continually broods* upon the 
beloved God (Ar. Sri HI, 2 : 7) and abides in 
Him who is seated in every heart,* acting (so 
as) to please the true Guru. (N. Sidha 
Goshti, 3) From myself nothing can come, 
O God 1 (Ar. Gauri, 14 : 1) It is God who 
appointed (me) for the one work, and I carry 
it out as He desires. (Ar. Sri III, 2 : 3) 
Gladly have I come and gone at (His) com¬ 
mand ; Nanak is always obedient (to Him). 
(N. Sidha Goshti, 3) 


^dhyltidi, tbe word commonly translated by ' meditate ‘: but 
strictly ' meditation ' is a mental process of logical thought, while 
dhy&na is more correctly ‘ contemplationthe wholly delightful 
process of peacefully holding the heart and mind on the chosen 
■ Object God. 

* Note that such immanence does not spell pantheism or 
identity ; God is in all, but not limited to all, infinitely trans- 
cendiog all that He has made. 
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2. I confess fulJy all that I have done ; 
utterly defiled, I wash (myself) thoroughly; 
(N. Majh hi War, 6 SI. 2) I am not good, 
(N. Matu Kafiy 2 : 8) I know not, alas! (how) 
to adore God. (Ar. Sorathi, 13 : 2) Among 
the lowly of humble birth I am the lowest of 
the low, how can Nanak rival the great in 
their very presence ? (N. Sri, 3:4) I am a 
fallen sinner and a great deceiver;^ (N. Sora¬ 
thi, 5 : 1) I am always straying into offence, 
but Thou (art) the Forgiver, (Ar. Bilawal, 
34 : 1) Thou, the Pure and Formless One I 
(N. Sorathi, 5 : 1) There is none so kind as 
Thou, (while there is no) sinner like me. 
Save, O save, my God, the man who seeks 
Thy protection ! (N. Bilawal, 3 : 4, 1} I know 
nothing and my understanding is (but) little 
yet in my heart I adore the Name of the 
Lord! (Ar. Asa, 69-. 3-4) 

3. To be firmly established in God the 
Seat*~such is the Guru’s teaching I received, 
(and that) if the disciple understand and 

‘ In such expressions of humility the Gum Granth in places, 
resembles the Hebrew Psalms; it is the foundation of spirituality 
to realise that oneself is nothing, and God is all. 

* God is the ‘ Ground ' of the whole universe, its ' warp and- 
woof' whereon the vast web is spun ; to abide in Him is to be 
still while all else moves. 
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realise the self, then being true he will merge 
into the Trae One. (N. Sidha Goshti, 3) 
Naturally attractive is the fruit of humility, the 
fruit my true Guru has given me. (Ar. Gauri 
Ashtapadi, 1:1) Where Thou observest the 
lowly, there Thy gracious look (is his) reward.' 
(N. Sri, 3 : 4} I have built a real temple ^ and 
to it led the Guru’s pupils ; (and now) I wash 
(his) feet, and wave the fan, and ever and ever 
fall before him prostrate. (Ar. Sri III, 2 : 10) 
(In this way) Namdev, Trilochana and Kabir, 
(Thy) servants, and the tanner (Ravidas) 
became liberated (souls)! (Ar* Gujari, 10 : 2) 
4. I see no friend but Thee; (N. Gauri 
Ashtapadi, 1 : 5) Thine is my soul, all the 
body Thine 1 (R. Gauri, 20 : 1) I am Thy 
slave, the dust of Thy servants’ feet I 
N. Tilang, 1:4) In Thy lotus feet is the 
home of my heart; . . . with the rope of love 
is Thy servant bound, . . . what is the use 
of escape ? (Rd. Asa, 4 : 1, 3) lam nothing 
at all; He alone IS, He is the One in the 
Beginning and the End ! * (Ar. Asa, 83 : 4) 

^ G. dharamsfUla'. lit-, hall Of cbarity, or inc. The idea may 
-well be the old one that this world is an inn where we nan stay 
only a short while (of. GGS 22 :1). or that it is the place where 
we are to show good deeds. 

’ G. hatna biohu niht ekai ohi I iigai p&cai eko sot. 
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Nanak insists that he himself can do nothing for 
God, but in his perfect faith that God has chosen him 
for this work he will go on with it. His loyalty to God, 
his deep affection for Him, his ready obedience to His 
lightest word—all promise his ultimate success. He 
knows it is only by thus clinging to God as his infinite 
Strength that he can do anything at all; by faithfulness 
to the teaching of his own (inner) Teacher, by truly 
serving and guiding the disciples, he can give real 
homage and love to his Beloved Lord. 

In himself he is very small and weak, ever ready 
to stray from the right path; but God is always at his 
side to lead him, to raise him from the mud of failure. 
God seems specially tender to the weak and helpless ; 
as a shepherd carries the tiny lamb on his own shoulder, 
so He goes after the losi soul with unfailing patience 
till He brings it home. This is why He often chooses 
saints from the lowest families and makes them stars 
of inspiration and guidance to the millions: Namdev 
the converted dacoit, Trilochana the shopkeeper, Kabir 
the foundling weaver, Ravidas the cobbler—God was 
not ashamed of their company, but raised them to the 
heights of spiritual perfection. 

How can Nanak help loving so good a God as this ? 
He knows that He has tied his heart with love’s un¬ 
breakable bonds, (“ I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love ”— Jer. 31 : 3) and now he is wholly God’s, depend¬ 
ent for everything on God’s sweet will, finding ia Him 
the only Friend. 


4. The Saint is Criticised 

1. If'one acts honestly^ and then loses 
(by it), (if) there is no (real) penance in the 

* lit : true; G. satn kare. 
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house of penance, if one on taking the Name 
Kmeets) obloquy—these are the signs of the 
dark age.* (N. Ramkali Ashtapadi, 1 : 3) 
(So is it today :) When I remain silent they 
say I have no understanding in my heart, 
when / speah they say I chatter too much; 
when I sit they say / have spread my bedding* 
when I go away they say I have thrown dust 
■on my head^ when 1 prostrate they say / am 
performing devotions through fear. I can do 
nothing by which I maypass my time in peace'.* 

(1 : 80 N) 

2. (But if 1) be slandered I shall go to 
Heaven and make the precious Name dwell 
in (my) heart; the heart becomes pure when 
there is slander, for the slanderer washes my 
<;lothes! (K. Gauri Purhi, 71 ; 1) The more 
he slanders the saints, the happier the saints 
feel; (Ar. Asa, 41 : 3) all the words saintly 
people hear ... and whatever happens (to 
them) they feel that to be happiness. (Ar. 

^Cf. the signs given in GH 34, GZ 48 : 4, GMC 47-48, and in 
the Vishnu Purana, etc. 

* i.c., I impose myself as an unwanted guest. 

I insult my host by signs of mourning etc. (cf. 10; 14). 

* The passage in italics is not in the Guru Granth Sahib and so 
must be regarded as inauthentic. Yet it well expresses the truth 
of how the world receives the saint, {cf. Mt. 11: 16-19and many 
places in the Qur'an). 
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Sukhtnani, 23 ; 4) (As for me), as much as 
the Lord has taught me, so much does my 
tongue pronounce; (Ar. Asa Chhant, 5 : 4) 
I speak those words (which) the Master gives 
(to me), (Ar. Sri HI, 2 : 14) as the word of 
the Master comes to me so exactly do I make 
it known ! (N. Tilangy 5 : 1) 

The age of darkness {Kaliyuga), into which God 
sends His light by some Messenger, can easily be known 
by certain signs: the righteous are made to suffer, 
honesty pays no worldly dividend, those who profess 
to be spiritual make only some empty show while no 
religious spirit is in their hearts, and the saints who 
love God in various revealed Forms are slandered and 
abused. This is what Nanak himself finds; men 
criticise whatever he does. With the same unreason¬ 
ableness in earlier days they afflicted Mutiammed 
(GI 34-36) and Jesus (GJ 63 and GMC 35), they 
complained of all bis actions. But the idle chatter of 
fools cannot shake the God-inspired; like his predeces¬ 
sors, Nanak knows well that such slanders, bravely 
borne, only serve to purify his own heart. The saint 
rejoices at trouble, for it top is the gift of the all-loving 
Providence and sure to work out for good if be be 
faithful to his God-given task. In mocking him, the 
foolish critics really mock at the infinitely wise— 
children throwing stones towards the sun, and being 
struck by them instead as they fall to earth. 

5. God is His Helper 

1. As the cowherd guards and keeps watch 
over cattle, (so) day and night (God) cherishes 
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and guards the soul, keeping it in happiness.* 
Here and hereafter protect (me), O Kind to 
the Poor,* and so satisfy with a gracious glance 
the one who seeks (Thy) protection ! Where I 
look, there art Thou pervading; save (me), 

O Guardian (of souls)! Thou art the Giver, 
and the Enjoyer Thou; * Thou art the Support 
of Life 1 (N. Gauri Ashtapadi, 17 : 1-2) No 
kingdom do I desire, I want no Liberation, 
{but only) a love for the lotus feet in (my) 
heart! * (Ar. Devagandhari, 29 : 1) 

2. The Lord’s Name tastes sweet (to roe); 
(Ar. Sukhmani, 23 : 1) O my Beloved, I live 
by brooding on the Name, without the Name 
life could not be ! . . . The mind is contented > 
when it gets the Name, . . . (and now) my 
true Guru has established the Name (in me)! 

(R. Sri, 2 : 1) God’s Name is my father and 


»An image certaialy taVen from Sri Krishna as the guardta 
of the or souls, but recalling the ' Good Shepherd of 

GMC 28. GZ 55 etc., GH 1. 

*G. Dinadayali, a favourite name for God also antoog 

Vaishnavaa. 

* It is God who gives, it is God also in the human soul who 

receives. . . ^ - 

‘ Cf. Bhaeavatam. 3 : 29 : 13. la hisSn 

V rhaiianva writes • ■'I do not beg for a kingdom. O Lord, 

n^for goKd jewels nor do I as/for a beautiful, bride, so 

Lgeriy desired by men-O mighty Lord of the universe, do 

Thou reveal Thyself to me ! ” 
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mother, and God my relative and brother;* 
(AD. Gauri, 17 : 3) I have put my trust in 
God, and God is my support; I rely on Him 
because there is no other path but God.* 
(R. Asa II, 2 : 1) 

God is always on the alert to protect His Messenger 
and will not fail to look after Nanak. Indeed, so full 
is the Guru of his love for God that he can see none 
but Him everywhere, in all pervading. Friend and foe 
alike are but forms of Him, sent by His loving care to 
guide the soul home to Him. The only treasure is a 
real love for this so kind a God ; Nanak cannot be put 
off with any other gift but the gift of the Divine Person 
Himself. 

Nanak has found by experience how sweet is the 
brooding upon the beloved Name, the essence of that 
all-perfect Personality; he knows that life itself is 
involved in that kind of prayer, for without it life would 
be but the brute existence of a worm, empty of real 
happiness. He rejoices that God, through the inward 
Teacher of his heart, has put that love for Him in the 
very centre of his being; in true Religion—which is- 
indeed ‘ the falling in love with God ’—is man’s only 
safety, only real friendship and consolation. 

6. Nanak Longs for God 

1. O God, what is my condition in Thy 
creation ? Without God I cannot live for a 

^Ci.Prapanna Gita, 28: " Thou art indeed mother, father, 
friend, comrade, knowledge, wealth ; Thou art iadecd my all, O 
God of Gods I ’ ' 

' God Himself is the only way that leads to Him, as love alone 
can led to love, and trust alone to trust. 

2 
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moment!' (N. Barah Maha, 1) Without God 
(my) soul burns away (as) a sacrifice! 
(N. Sri, 1 : 1) Seeking and seeking I have 
become a wandering beggar'* and roam athirst 
for a vision of the Lord ; (Ar. Gauri, 118 . 3) 
miserable without the Beloved, (I have) no 
friend; I drank nectar from the devotee. 
(N. Barah Maha, 1) and a Saint has told me 
the way to the Lord. (Ar. Gaun, 127 : 4) On 
asking my Guru I have seen there is no other 
refuge (but God); if I had all other luxuries, 
might I not on seeing (them) foolishly forget 
(Thee) so that Thy Name might never come 
into mind? (N. Sri, 1 : 2) Why should I 
forget the Beloved, my life’s support ? 
(N. Gujari, 2 : 1) God* is the only love! 
(N. Asa, 37 : 4) Without Him I cannot live a 
moment * in the world, such is the thirst of 
(my) yearning I (N. Malar Ashta^adi, 1 . 1) 

2. (Once) I forgot the Master and took to 
the enjoyment of pleasure ; then disease arose 


\ghaxh minutes, but often used for a very 

aborttime. 

* bairUgini. lit: one who baa given up all desires of tbe world. 
■ • eurutnukhi. lit-, one who sits before the Guru and listMS 
carefully to whatever comes from his mouth, so : disciple, devotee, 
saintly person. Nectar is the knowledge of God. 

* P&rabrahm, the Supreme Absolute. 
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in the body—a pain of separation and a cer¬ 
tain pang of hunger. (Nj Malar, 7 : 2, 1) A 
-doctor was called for a remedy ; he took (my) 
hand and felt the pulse ; the stupid doctor did 
not know the trouble was in the mindl 
'(N. Malar ki War, 3 SI. 1) O doctor, he is a 
real doctor who first identifies the disease and 
then administers such a remedy as will radi¬ 
cally cure diseases. (A. Malar ki War, 3 SI. 2) 
Without the true Guru (my) disease will never 
go. (Ar. Bhairo, 20 : 3) 

3. When God shows kindness to anyone, 
He takes his hand and leads him out of (all) 
disease. Fetters burst (when man) has won 
the company of a good man; Nanak says 
(that) disease is expelled by the Guru; (Ar. 
Bhairo, 20 : 4) from the Guru a pure nectar 
is obtained, and on drinking that nectar he is 
always satisfied with grace and (his) thirst is 
quenched. (AD. Majh Ashtapadi, 20 : 2, 17 : 1) 

4. I have become a mad sannyHsi,'' 
famishing for a sight (of Thee) ; day after day 
I beg at (Thy) door so that I crave for a sight 
(of Thee); I beg at the door to receive alms.* 

' G. atUu, lit : one who is withoat possessions, defects, etc. 

’ Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was also fond of this £gare, so also 
Thakor Haranath (cf. GN. Appendix). 
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(N. Tilang, 2 : 1) Give (me) a sight, O Lord 
of Kindness, and grant (me) understanding 
that I may attain the Goal! (N. Barak 
Maha, 14) I am a sacrifice, ready to cut 
myself in pieces (for one look); look gracious¬ 
ly (if onbO for one moment 1 ^ (N. Maru 
Asthapadi, 9 : 1) Thou art my Comrade, 
Thou alone my Friend;. . • Thou art my 
Husband, Thou art my only Ornament; with¬ 
out Thee it is impossible to remain for an 
instant* . • Whom have 1 but Thee, my 
Beloved and life’s Support? The state of (my) 
heart Thou alone knowest, Thou alone art the 
beloved Friend, (and) from Thee have I 
obtained all joys. (Ar. Gauri, 18 i 1, 128 : 1) 
Nanak’s burning (pain) was taken away on 
” meeting the dear Beloved. (Ar. Asa, 143.3) 


Even now he enjoys that love for God he owes to 

his mysterious Guru; yes. but the f g^Ueafer 

and always craves a closer union— Nearer, sUll nearer 
rlose to^ Thy heart! ” is his constant cry. Every 
foment without the raptuto of that 
Ifnown in rare ecstasies is an intense agony , he can no 
K? "ve without feeling God at his side and in h. 
heart Driven by the burning thirst for love s nil 

silsfaction, Nanak has wandered for ages through hfe s 
STmesse’s. seeking, seeking the if-^e bljs^ 

Guided one day by a true saint of God. he to^a tne 
warto His beloved feet. And after that one vision of 


1 hika bhori, the short time of actual sunrise. 
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perfect loveliness he cares no more for earth’s treasures, 
nay, he drives them from his heart lest they form a mist 
around him and hide God from his longing eyes. 

He tells us how intense w'as the fever of that 
longing, until God at last gave Himself to him. People 
thought him mad because he could not play like other 
boys, or take bis food in time, or work at any business, 
but always wandered here and there seeking, seeking 
the unseen Beloved of his soul. Such a fever can he 
cured only with one medicine ; no other remedies avail. 
The heart must be filled with the sweetness of its Love, 
the poor mortal seeker must be folded in God’s ‘ ever¬ 
lasting arms’; He who shot love's arrow in the heart 
must Himself pour balm into the wound, or it can never 
heal. And God sends His saint to draw the stricken 
lover, distracted by the hot fever of viraham' to the 
cool unfailing Fountain of perfect Love, where for 
evermore he can quench his spiritual thirst with the 
nectar of his Divine Beloved. 

Recalling those dreadful days of agony, perhaps 
passed in earlier lives on earth, Nanak becomes once 
more in memory the roaming beggar, asking at every 
door for one who can show him the Immortal God. 
Only when he no longer held anything to be of value, 
when he was ready to cast his very life away for the 
love of God, when he realised that God alone could give 
it meaning and that without Him life must be intoler¬ 
able agony—only then did he find the priceless Pearl, 
embrace the eternal Lover, and for evermore enter into 
the moveless peace of the Bridegroom’s Arbour. 

7. Nanak has Found Him 

1. The (very) memory of birth and death, 
-of pain and fate® passes away; Nanak’s 

' The agony of separation. 

’ The word kola means time, death, and so fate. 
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happiness is that which pleases the Lord 
(Ar. Aset, 113 : 4) bliss arose in the heart 
after meeting the beloved God. (AD. Sarang 
hi War, 32 : 2) Easily M met .the Friend and 
acquiring virtue became like (Him) in nature. 
(N. Barak Maha, 15) When I came to know 
myself, (my) light merged in the Light; 
Nanak* says: Now my heart has known and 
honoured God ; (K. Bilawal, 11:3) my mind 
and body are drenched with the love of God.^ 
(R. Gauri, 27 : 2) God and Nanak * have 
become one, no one can distinguish (them). 
K. Ramkali, 3 ; 6) 

2. By repeating “ Thou, Thou ” I have be¬ 
come Thou ; in me no “ I " remains.* When- 
the difference of selfhood was once removed,, 
wherever I looked there wast Thou ! (K. Sloka 
204-205) When I saw (Thee) then I sang 
(Thy Name), and then I a man took courage. 


^sahaji. i.e., naturally, without reaistance, habitually, inti- 
mately. 

» Id the original, of course, the name of Kabtr stood here, but 
for the sake of uniformity I have replaced all such authors names 
by ■' Nan^ 

* merit manu tanu Hart rangi bhinna : the meaning of rimg 
is rather colour and so dye; as the lover takes on the s^e hue 
as the beloved, it obtains a secondary meaning of love, we may 
read "aresteeped in the dye of God 

‘ tiim tSm kartatii huQ., mujhmahi rahina hum. 
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<Nd. Soraihi, 1:1) In every heart God 
speaks; (Nd. Mali Gaura, 3 : 1) after seeking 
and seeking, the Self is found. (And now) I 
have become mad, (by His) secretly stealing 
away the mind, I have been easily merged (in 
God). (K. Bhairo, 7 : 4, 4 : 4) Bliss, intense 
bliss ! I have seen that Lord 1 I have tasted, 
I have tasted God’s sweet essence, God’s sweet 
essence has welled up in my heart; I have 
become intimate * (with Him) through pleasing 
the true Guru ! (Ar. Asa Chhant, 1:1) People 
say that Nanak * is insane; Nanak’s * secret 
(only) God has perceived. (K. Bhairo, 6 : 4) 
(It is this:) Wherever I look, there is God ! 
(Nd. Gond 1,2 :4) 

3. (My God,) all is Thine, (and) Thou art 
my Beloved; night and day I am thrilling 
with love (for Thee) I (N. Barah Maha,2) 
When (I have) Thee, then (have) I all; Lord, 
Thou art my capital! * In Thee I dwell in 
happiness, in Thee lies my triumph I . • . 
Thou art (ever) unattainable, immovable, and 

^sahaji, i.e., naturally, without resistance, habitually, inti¬ 
mately. 

* In the original, of course, the name of Kabir stood here, but 
for the sake of uniformity I have replaced all such author's names- 
by " Nanak ”. 

» i.e., I have invested my all In Thee, Thou art my only wealth. 
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I must (ever) falJ back exhausted while utter¬ 
ing (my love). What can I ask ? What say 
or hear ? I hunger and thirst for a sight 
(of Thee)! (N. Suhi Suchaji, 2 : 1-8) The 
chatrik-hkd ' cries “ Prio, Prio ! ” and sweet 
is the koil's* note; (N. Barah Maha, 2) by 
the Guru’s word I have obtained the Lord, 
the prayer of Nanak is fulfilled! (N. Suhi 
Suchaji, 2 : 10) 

And now that long agony has passed into his 
memories; the long ages of separation from his Lord 
have ended; Nanak finds perfect bliss in the swet 
company and delightful service of his Beloved. The 
intimacy of their contacts has transformed him into a 
jiving likeness of his God, nor can anything come 
between them to disturb that perfect union. The petty 
candle-flame of his self has faded in the glory of the risen 
Sun, and he rejoices in that eternal mergence into God 
—lost as the little wave in the endless sea. _ 

It was indeed only that petty self, with all its 
vanities, which so long held him apart from God ; when 
its walls fell, when he let the sunlight pour like a 
cataract into the dim corners of his heart’s chamber, 
all darkness fled away and he knew himself irradiate 
with eternal Light. Then came Jubilation ; seeing God 
everywhere around him, he knew no more of pain and 
loneliness; now he rejoices in the visible presence of 
the infinite Beloved. To the eyes of a purblirid world 
he is indeed mad, for its foolish little ambitions and 

' basiM ; tliis bird’s cry resembles the word for ‘ beloved ’; it 
is said to await the first drops of rain from the monsoon cloud ; so 
the devotee accepts no substitute for God's grace. 

• * often miscalled the ' Indian cuckoo '. 
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griefs have for ever dropped from his view; but to the 
eyes of the wise, who see, he alone is sane, for he knows 
nothing but the One who is all in all. 

Nanak knows Him, and therefore he is full of love 
for Him—for who could know the infinitely Lovable 
without dissolving in a surging tide of love for Him ? 
In Him who is all good, Nanak finds all peace and 
happiness ; never can he attain to the utmost depths of 
the Infinite, that is true, but he is ceaselessly thrilled 
by plunging deeper and deeper into His unending glories, 
and finds anew in each a boundless bliss. "What can he 
say of God beyond the cry “ Beloved, Beloved ! ” ? His 
human birth is thus fulfilled ; taught by the Real Guru 
in the heart, Nanak has found the Beloved of all the 
ages, and in His embrace has entered on eternal bliss. 

8. He Dwells in Nanak’s Heart 

1. Thou pervadest every every place 
(Ar. Sri III, 2 : 16) (so) I know (Thou art) 
not afar and admit (Thou art) within (me 
too), recognising (myself as) God’s mansion ; 
<N. Barak Maha, 6) (for) in my he^rc I 
hold Him who is immanent in every place. 
(N. Asa Ashtapadi, 1 : 1) I abide in the 
Name, and the Name has come and abides 
in (my) heart. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 4 : 5) 

2. Hear Thou. 0 God steeped in sweet¬ 
ness,* my Beloved! Thou wellest up and 

* turn tkoni thanantari ravi rakia. 

’ rasa bhtnne : rasa means the sweet juice of a frnit, so 
deliiht, sweetness, love. 
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overflowest in (my) mind and body without a 
moment’s intermission. . . . Thou ^ dwellest 
in heart and body and face; the Life of the 
World pervades (my) heart and body, at the 
Guru’s word I experience love. . . - How 
could I forget (Thee) for a moment ? I 
surrender (myself to Thee) *, I live by singing 
(Thy) glory! No one is mine, and to whom 
do I belong? Without God I could not exist;*' 
having sought the shelter of His feet, I dwell 
there, and (so my) body has become pure. 
(N. Barah Maha, 3, 14, 3) Nanak says; 
Persons who know love and devotion become 
pure.* (K. Sorathi, 3 : 4) 

Knowing and loving God, who is all, and in all, 
Nanak can no longer for a moment be apart from Him. 
No more does he see the fish, the bird, the tree, the star, 
the silent hill at night, the restless river, and ever- 
moving -waves—all is God, instinct with Kis enfolding 
love. God is in all that meets the eye; and in his 
own heart that little ‘ self ’ which hugged its wretched 
separateness so long no longer usurps the throne but has 
yielded to that same God, who now reigns in glory. 


^hau balihirl; lit: I (am) a sacrifice. ».e. I give myself (for 
Thee). 

• lit: remain. 

* Kabir here wrote ‘ perfect': by a slight change Guru Arjun 
made i.t ' pure’. 
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Nanak is still, at peace, resting in the arms of that 
perfect Love who rules his life. No longer can the 
fierce fevers of mind or body rise to disturb his heart’s 
perfect health, pervaded as it is by the triumphant 
Beloved King. Never again can his mind wander for 
a moment from that endless Peace which has at-oned 
him with its own infinite blessedness, purifying him 
from the stains of the long wanderings abroad. Being 
merged in God, his Life—as He is indeed the Life of 
all, though many know it not—he shares God’s perfect 
purity and finds all joy in a continual adoration of His 
infinite gloriousness. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE GLORY OF GOD 


To that tortured age Nanak brought the old old 
messaBe of the eternal God -who loves us and in whose 
love alone we can find our peace. It is He from whom 
at the beginning all came; it is He who acts m all who 
act. who lives and loves in all who live 
is at last the final refuge and home of a^ Though 
Himself ever distinct from His creation, He yet per¬ 
vades all that He has made—for apart from Tlim noth¬ 
ing could exist. Formless, and yet revealed by every 
fora that is; manifest and yet eternally unseen in PIis 
own Self; beyond all thought and sense; whom no names 
can name because all names are H^—who can 
or understand this Infinite, save His lover inspired by 
His own grace ? Omniscient, He knows our every need , 
all-generous, He supplies it;’all-good, His every act is 
for our welfare. At His bidding Religions arise, Pro¬ 
phets speak out His will to men ; they die and are for¬ 
gotten—hut He remains, eternally the King of all, 
adored by all creation, each creature worshipping Him 
through its own nature and abilities. How can man s 
rituals avail to honour so universally adored a Sovereign 
of the universe ? 


THE GLORY OF GOD 

9. The Creator of AU Things 
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1, To Him I bow who holds the Arrow ' in 
His hand; to the Fearless One I bow; I bow 
to the God of Gods, who is in the present and 
the future ! (G- VichiiTS Ndtoh, 1:3) I bow 
to the Primal One Supreme Being who- 
emanated® sea and land, the earth and sky, 
the First Person Unseen and Immortal, 
(whose) light shines forth in the fourteen 
worlds,®... the Inner Knower of all hearts, 

. . . far from all, (yet) near toall. . . . He>takes 
delight in the play of the fourteen worlds,® 
and again mingles them within Himself. . .. 
He is not absorbed in any one love but mixes, 
in the light of all (beings),* ... the Death of 
all and Maker of all! (G. Akal Ustat, 1-10) 

2. In the very beginning of all was Dark¬ 
ness; ‘no Earth (or) Sky, (only) the boundless- 
Will; no Day (or) Night, no Moon (or) Sun, 


* The ‘ arrow ’ symbolises God's purposive Will, which none 
caa resist. 

* pasara, lit .: spread out. 

* seven above end seven below : BhQh (earth), Bhuvah, Svah, 
Mahah. Janah, Tepah. and Satya ; together with : Tala. Vitale, 
Atal^Sutalft. Rasatele, Tal&tala and PStala, the underworlds. 

* God eaters into, but is not caught up in,>11 thoughts and 
feelinp. 

* ccrabada narabada dhundhukBri. 
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(only) the Brooding in formless Ecstasy! ^ 
, . . Nothing else was there, only the One,. .. 
nor can anyone speak of or describe a Second. 
.. . Himself unseen, He revealed (all). . . . 
He watched as He kept making, and ex¬ 
pressed the Will. (N. Maru Solhe, 15 : 1, 
4, 6, 13, 15) By the Supreme was the 
Creator produced,* the Supreme made what 
things are in the mind—from the Supreme 
arose the mountains and the ages. . . . 
He created the whole world with ease, 
{N. Dakhni Oatnlcar, 1:1-3, 2: 1) forming (it) 
with careful thought, (G. Akal Usiat, 36) (and) 
He Himself selected names (for all things). 
Further, He made Nature,* then taking (His) 
seat (in her) He watched with delight. (N. Asa 
di War, 1) He Himself, having created (all), 
was pleased, and He Himself received glory. 
(N. Maru Solhe, 15 : 6) 

3. At first, when God ejctended Himself, 
the world was created by Him ; (G. Vichitra 

’ sunna sam&dhi lagaida ; Hi ; He absorbs (Himself) in 
featureless tiaoce. 

* That even the Creator is secondary, derived from the One 
Unmanifest. has always been a commonplace of Asian religious 
thought i it entered the West, for a time, through the Gnostic 
schools. 

* kudarati, the divine creative power {mayS-rakti). 
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Natak, 2 : 10) He Himself created (and then) 
recognised Himself. Separating sky and 
earth, He spread out a canopy; without pillars 
establishing the firmament, He uttered the 
Word.^ Having produced the Sun and Moon, 
He put light (in them); He brought about 
the wonderful drama of Night and Day. 
(N. Malar hi War, 1) 

4. (O God), Thou actest and causest to 
act, establishing (all things); (Ar. Majh Ashta- 
padi, 2 : 8) pilgrimage and rites, meditations 
and ritual bathings—nothing else is worthy of 
Thee (save love)! How am I to describe 
(Thee) ? Thou sittest on the eternal throne, 
(while) all else come and go! (N. Malar hi 
War, 1) Everything created is Thine, nothing 
at all is ours! (Ar. Majh, 24 : 3) 

5. Call everyone noble, let no one seem 
low (to you); the One created (all) forms,* the 
One Light is in the three worlds. (N. Sri 
Ashtapadi, 14 : 6) In the One is all, and in 
the all the One! (N. Ramhali Ashtapadi, 
8 : 5) Ever and always Thou art One, creating 


‘ The meaning is clearly, as in other scriptures, that by uttering 

the creativeWordHeestabiished sky and earth, etc. 

* it*: vessels 
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Thvselt Two (as a) Play! (N. Majh ki Wat, 3) 
(Thus) from being One Thou hast become 
Endless, and in the One art reabsorbed, (says) 
Nanak, (Ar. Uajh Ashtapadi, 2 : 8) Whatever 
is made is (made) by Him, all tha^ts shall 
likewise be merged (in Him); . - • (0 God), the 
various forms that always are appearing are 
Thine and in Thee shall they be resolved. 
(AD. Gauri, 15 : 1-2) 


Nanak begins his message with a harable 
tr. this great God, the Source and Goal of all, who 
in all He tells us how all things evolved out 
nf tt Sviie w5l-even the Creator Himself arose 
from that One Ineffable Infinite, who now enjoys the 
■PI,=V from His moveless seat in the heart of all that is. 
IS, a GodTfa. above, far beyood all .ha, « 

Him fat transcending any worship we may offer 
Mim • and because He who is in all is infinitely perfect, 
we d^e not regard anything He has made as loW or v,le, 
fibu of His boundless skill and goodness. Indeed, 

■ rSHVh.»S,edL Many ’^olelv that 

Soy tbe bliss of reuniting all m the eternal One . 

We may profitably compare Nanak’s picture of the 

beginnings with those in the Rgveda. the Egyptian and 

i, texts, the book of Genesis, the writings of 

HmSs In the infinite Darkness of the Unseen ar^e 
Se eternal Light of God Manifest-wherem He 
V forth the things which are, planning a!l» 

and rejoicing in their perfection {Gen. 1 : 31 ) : 

Sas who put ■ names ’ to all things, and so J°breathed m 
them their essential being. It is He 
always done, all: and when our eyes are freed from the 
veil of ignorance we see only Him m all around us. 
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1. In a thousand pots one air;* the pots 
break and the same (air) remains. (Ar. Suhi^ 
1 : 3) As from one fire crores of flaming sparks 
arise, though (it be) one by one, they will 
unite again in the fire as from one dustheap 
many tiny specks of dust fill the air and again 
mix with the dustheap; as crores of ripples 
are produced from one river (and) the ripples 
of water all become (just) water—so from the 
All-Form* appear unconscious and conscious 
beings springing from Him, (and) all are 
merged in Him (again). (Akal Ustai, 87) 

2. One can know fully Him whose work 
this is if absorbed in the Guru’s word, (AD. 
Gauri, 15 : 3) (for) without the Guru’s word 
no understanding is gained. (N. Ramkah 
Ashtapadi, 3 : 6) When the Guru is met the 
Master is realised; (that is,) says Nanak, the 
door to Liberation.* (N. Maru Ashtapadi, 2 : 8) 


1 or ■ soace' ; but these words do aot fit the 

coaSt*in English. The word is common in Vedantic use. 

• in Gnrmnkhi, BiswarSPa. 

*mokhaduaru. 

3 
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The endless stream of individual souls (jVurt) come 
from God like sparks from the One Fire; they fly away 
from Him, and then sink back again into the Flame 
from which they rose. Can sparks exist if there be no 
Fire ? Can the soul exist if there be no God ? It is when 
the false separateness of the spark ceases, when the 
enclosing vessel of clay is broken and the enclosed air 
or space mingles with the limitless air or space around, 
when the wave sinks back into its parent sea—then the 
human soul finds its way back into the heart of the 
Divine, and the Truth is known. 

And this realisation of the Truth comes to each 
soul, this ‘ blowing-out ’ or nirvSna comes to each little 
spark, when the cool breeze of the Guru’s teaching 
blows upon the aspirant. It is God’s grace brings the 
true Teacher to the readied pupil; one word from that 
Teacher tears away all veils and shows the oneness of 
lover and Beloved—which is earth’s final secret for all 
her children. 


11. He is the Only Actor 

1. Thyself the tablet, Thyself the pen, 
Thou (art) also the writing upon it. (N. Malar 
ki War, 28 SI. 2) Thyself the fish, Thyself 
the net, (N. Maru Solhe, 1:11) Thyself the 
fisherman and fish. Thyself the water and the 
net,'. . . Thyself the bait within it! (N. Sri, 
25 : 2) Thyself (Thou art) the water, dry land? 
ocean and tank ; . . . Thyself the cow, Thyself 
the herdsman, . . . Thyself th^ Yogi and 
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Thyself the enjoyer 1 ^ (N. Maru Solhe, 1 : 6, 
11, 12) Speak of the One, 0 Nanak, why of a 
Second ? (N. Malar hi War., 28 Sh 2) He is 
Himself the maker of His own Play, ... of 
whose Play there is no limit. (Ar. Sukhmani 
13 : 8, 16 : 3) 

2. Girl friends, my Darling is Himself 
playful* in many ways! (N. Sri, 25:3) 
(Being) Himself the Actor, He makes (others) 
act; (N. Sri AshtaPadi, 1:4) as the Lord 
pleases, so He makes (them) dance. . . . 
When one thinks: “ Something has come 
through me,” then for him there can be no 
happiness ; . . • our hands (can do) nothing at 
all. (Ar. Sukhmani, 11 : 7, 12 : 4, 6 : 8) To 
whatever (duty) Thou assignest (man), to 
that (he) must apply (himself). (Ar. Gauri, 
9 : 4) Thou Thyself performest the whole play, 
Creator, why speak of (or) mention a second ? 
(A. Majh hi War, 2 SI.) 

3. At (His) will all come into being, at 
(His) will they carry out (their) work, at 
(His) will (man) comes into the power of 

^ ipe jogi Spe bhogi ; tbe force lies, of course, in tie contrast 
between the renouncer who unites with God, and the hedonist who 
seeks Epicurean delights in worldly things. 

* rangulu: suggesting the loving tricks of a playful child. 
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Death/ at (His) will he is merged in the Real. 
Nanak, what pleases Him takes place ; there is 
nothing at all in the power of creatures ; *' 
(N. Sri Ashtapadi, 4 : 8) this is the (good) 
pleasure of the True One. (N. Maru Solhe, 
15 : 12) He Himself .. . beholds (His own) 
glory; the one whom He inspires serves the 
Guru. (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 18 : 7-8) 

4. (Thy) Shadow overshadows in every¬ 
thing, (even) fancies ® are Thy making ; hav¬ 
ing formed fancies, Thou Thyself leadest men 
astray, while those meet the Guru (on whom) 
Thy favour (falls). (N. Asa Patilikhi, 10) 
Thou who madest the day hast (also) made 
the night;* (N. Asa, 2:4) dying and living 
are in the hand of the Lord to whom I have 
given this heart (of mine). (N. Barah Maha, 
8) Demolishing thoroughly, (He then) uproots ; 


' kilai vast : lit: in(o the power of time, fate, death. 

^ i.e., creatures have no power at all. 

*bharamu, i.e., illusions, errors, superstition, vagary. It 
should not be understood from this that God wilfully misleads or 
deceives His creatures, but that He permits them to wander into 
falsity so that they may in time perceive and love the truth. The 
ignorant cannot gain wisdom. 

* God rules all things. Nanak does not shrink from the logical 
consequences of this truth, even where it suggests to the careless 
that all includes evil. As Julian of Norwich rightly said, ■' Evil is 
no thing." Darkness is but the absence of light, and evil the turn¬ 
ing away from God. 
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^but) He is Himself the Adorner at (His) will. 
(N. Alahania, 1 : 3) That He does which 
pleases Him, (A. Asa di War, 24) and what¬ 
ever He does, I consider well done. (N. Asti, 
37 : 1) He Himself does (it) ; to whom shall I 
complain? There is no one else (who) acts; 
go and complain to Him if anything goes 
wrong! (N. Suhi Chhant, 4 : 4) But He 
knows all without (our) speaking. (N. Dhana- 
sari, 5 : 1) 

5. If ever He inspires (some) service, that 
will indeed be done ; He does it, of whom 
(are we to) speak ? (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 18 : 7) 
Thou art the Doer, I do nothing; when / act, 
it comes to nothing,‘ (N. Asadi War, 12 SI. 1) 
(when) Thou Thyself actest, that comes to 
pass. (R. Asa Chhant, 7 : 3) 

God is all; He is the slayer and the slain and the 
act of slaying; the author, pen, book, reader, characters 
and plot of the story. There is nothing anywhere that 
is not He, that does not draw its very being from Him 
and exist solely by His will. It is He who prompts the 
actors in this lovely world-Play of His, it is He who 
•wrote the drama, it is He again •who sits in the 
auditorium and enjoys the show. We think ourselves 
so clever, we human beings, with our aeroplanes and 
submarines, our radio and our atom bombs—-yet we are 

' How true it is that what we think we do turns to ashes! 
Gandhiji believed he -was liberating India from corruption. ^ 
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nothing at all, only shadows dancing at His will. Only 
when we come to know this do we ourselves begin to 
enjoy the great Play, and then we realise His supreme 
Wisdom designed it all for our welfare. He sends us 
into birth, guards us from the countless possible accidents 
which might destroy our bodies before we have played 
to the end the part allotted to us; and when the last 
words are said, when the curtain slowly sinks over the 
fading scene of our earthly life, it is He who receives us 
and leads us home. 

When we know that all life’s events, its joys ^d 
sorrows, its dear friendships and its bitter treacheries, 
are prompted, guided, worked out by that Divine hand— 
how can we be angry or hate, feel enmity or contempt ?■ 
All are but His instruments, taken up one by one to 
work His perfect will. Even our wanderings, our sins 
and failures, our despairs—are part of His design, 
planned that we may learn from the agony they cause 
that peace and happiness are in nought but Him, so that 
we may turn with resolve from all else to Him alone 
and so find unending bliss. 

It is when we delude ourselves with thinking it is 
we who act, who earn merit, perform great vows, make 
pilgrimages, give charities, serve the nation—then it is- 
that we, by thus enslaving ourselves to petty egoism, 
invite ruin on our ideals. True victory can come only 
when it is God who acts through us, when we regard 
ourselves as His tools, passive to the workings of His 
will; from Him come all urges to noble action and 
from Him alone comes its success. 

12. And Pervades All 

1. In every single place Thou art, the 
One present everywhere alone; (Ar. Majk 
Ashtapadi, 3 : 2) all comes (to be seen) by 
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the gracious look (as) real when the spirit has 
become detached.' (K. Maru, 3 : 3) If He 
throws (His look of grace," when I gaze intently 
there is no other besides, (N. Asa Patilikhi, 
13) (yes,) my Lord is immanent in every 
place! (Nd. Prabhati, 1 : 1) Steeped in love, 
immanent everywhere my Master is pervading, 
(N. Sri 25 : 1) whose (very) form is Love (and 
in Him) is no spot of anger. . . . (He is) 
eternally in every place, (G. Akal Ustat, 124, 
164) whose body is all things (of the universe).* 

. . . He, being separate, is (yet) immanent 
(in all); * (Ar. Sukhmani, 23 : 6, 10 : 4) Nanak, 
everything is God outspread! * (Ar. Munda- 
vani, 1) 

2. Whom shall I call evil when there is 
naught but He ? (F. Sloka 75) I declare 
(that) no one seems bad (to me); (N. 

^ Jau atama bhaya udasu-; the connotation of udasu is almost 
■ disill usioned or disgusted ’ with worldly things, and so ‘ with¬ 
drawn ’ into spirituality. 

’Nanak everywhere insists that Realisation can come only by 
the grace of the Guru, who is God manifesting to the devotee. 

•We meet again the familiar thought that the universe is 
God's ‘ body'. 

* A clear statement of the visishthadvaita position—distinct 
and yet not different, 

‘o*-: has emanated from God; sabhu Nanak Brahama 
•pasartt. Note that the word here used for ' God ' relates to the- 
Absolute, not to the Manifest and Personal. 
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Ashtapadi, 10 : 8) (for) the One resides in the 
heart (of all). (N. Asa Patilihhi, 13) In every 
heart of creatures born from eggs or wombs, 
from sweat or mud,^ the Light is found ; (N. 
Barah Maha, 14) the Light in all of us takes 
many different colours, (N. Asa, 37 : 4) (but) in 
every heart, at the inmost of all, there is only 
the One God. (Nd. Asa, 1 : 4) Him who is 
within behold also outside, (for) there is no 
other besides ; receiving the vision of oneness 
from the Guru’s presence,* behold the Light 
enshrined in every bosom ! (N. Soratki, 11:1) 
In the eyes of saintly folk all is God; * ■ - • 
Nanak, on beholding (that) vision all are 
entranced ! * (Ar. Sukhmani, 23 : 4) 

3. Wherever I look, there is Thy Light, 
Thy wondrous beauty! (N. Sorathi, 4:1) 
Within, without (is) God the One Lord! “ 

* csndaja, jGfoja, setajct, utabhuj<i ; tli© ‘ four kingdoins of 
living ’nature as represented by birds, mammals, lice and worms. 

* guramukki: lit: from the mouth of the Guru, but often 
used simply for contact as when sitting in his presence or serving 
him. Asians have always held that association with a saint, even 
a distant sight of one, may be enough to clear the vision and 
enable swift realisation of God. 

* Brahama ; here again the word for the Absolute. 

* It is not possible for the God-seer to see other things at tlmt 
moment and his vision becomes wholly turned upon the One. so 
that to the, world he seems asleep, or mad, or blind. The senses 
aresft'H. ' 

* antari bahari Hariprabhu eko. 
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<R. Suhi Chhant, 2 : 2) I look with both eyes, 
hut I see none but God ; the eyes remain fixed 
in love (on Him), and now no (other) subject 
•can be spoken of.^ (K. Sorathi, 4 ; 1) (My) 
love is attached to that True One . . . who, 
even if I separate (from Him) will not be 
separate (from me), being immanent in all. 
(/Vr. Sri, 13 : 1) All is God, all is God! There 
is nought but Godl (Nd. Asa, 1 : 1) 

4. This world is the little chamber of the 
Real, wherein is the True One’s dwelling; 
(A. Asa di War, 2 SI. 2) he who is absorbed 
in love for the real Master (sees) the Inner 
Light and (hears) the Inner Word. (N. Sorathi 
Ashtapadi, 1 : 1) (O God,) though Thou art 
unseen Thy Light is seen ! (5 : 316 G) 

When we detach our minds from the blinding 
•egoism, we see that in all alike is only God, that this 
whole universe is but the curtain behind which He plays 
His shadow play, that in all we see and hear there is 
really nothing but He. Yet is this no vulgar pantheism, 
for God is not bound or limited by His creation, the 
Divine Actor does not forget His real Self for all the 
varied parts He may play in this wondrous drama, He 
assumes so many roles, disguises Himself in so many 
forms, and yet remains apart from all of them, trans¬ 
cendent as well as immanent in all. 

Realising that all we see is really our Beloved 
playfully disguised, we shall no longer be able to 
* C£. GN 21 : 2. GH 41 ; 5. 


t 
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condemn or criticise another—for be too is God, playing 
perhaps the villain’s role in the drama; and how can 
there be interest in a drama if there be no villain to 
complicate the plot and so prolong the play ? 

God within the heart, God in all the universe out¬ 
side 1 God everywhere at every moment! An ecstatic 
ocean of all-pervading bliss ; nothing but perfect Love 
on every side! An ocean in which we, His little fishes, 
play and live our lives immersed in Him. He who sees 
thus can see no evil, can never turn his mind away from 
the One all-Good. Being the centre of each heart, 
never can that God be apart from any of His children ; 
He is the eternal Companion, enlightening and gladden¬ 
ing all alike. This beatific vision is to be enjoyed not 
only by the sainted ‘ dead but equally by those in this 
very world whose eyes are opened by the grace of the 
true Teacher sent to those made ready by God's holy 
Will. 


13. God is Infinite 

1. The Unseen, Infinite, Unattainable and 
Imperceptible has no time (or) destiny ; Born 
(and yet) Unborn, Unaging and Self-existent, 
He has neither moods nor fancies.* (N. Sora- 
thi, 6 : 1) God is without birth and death, 


' alakha apara agamma agocari, »i4 tisu kaiu na karam/l ; 
jati ajiti ajoni sambhau, nil tisu bhiit na bharama. 

In this striking couplet we find an attempt to describe some few 
of the qualities of the Supreme God. kalu ; death, time, fate ; 
karama: binding actions which lead to effects which must be 
undergone; bhau: the Skt. hhava, mood, emotion, etc., 
bharama: illasiocs—a refutation of the doctrine that God is 
deceived by His own mbya, and so caught iu the trap of illusion. 
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(G. Akal Ustat, 31) (being) Infinite, only He 
(can) know Himself. (R. Asa Chhant, 7 : 1) 
He has neither form nor colour, nor even out¬ 
lines,^ (but) is manifested by the true Word; 
(N. Sorathi, 6 : 2) formless (and yet) with form, 
He is Himself the One Nirgutia-Sagufta.* 
(Ar. Bawan Akhari, 2) Unrelated and Un¬ 
stained, . . . God* is hidden within every 
bosom ; in every breast there is the Light; 
(N. Sorathi, 6 : 2-3) great is (His) glory when 
He (is) in Himself (all in all) ! (N. Astz di 
War, 2 SI. 2) 

2. Thou art the Maker of all, everything 
(is) Thy glory—as Thou pleasest, so (Thou), 
makest it to move 1 . . . All is subject to Thy 
Word! The Personal Lord (art) Thou, the 
Almighty ; * no one is so great as Thou; the 
Word is Thine (and) Thou art the Mover of all. 
(R. Asa Chhant, 7 : 4, 3) All light is Thine; 
(N. Sorathi, 6 : 2) Nanak, the Blessed One is 
warp and woof (of all)! * (Ar. Bhairo, 24 : 4)* 

* «a tisu rupa varanu nahi rekhii. 

* i.e. Without qualities and at the same time with qu^ities. 
There 'are no two Brahmas, as Sankara is said to have falsely- 
taught : there is only one. but in that One are both the Unmani- 
fest and the Manifest. 

* Brahamu, the Absolute, to be known only in true Yoga. 

* Purakhu Sujanu turn paradhanu. 

* He is the infinite ' Ground ' of all. as Tauler also taught. 
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3. Thy Names are many and (Thy) forms 
(are) endless ; how many are Thy virtues ' 
cannot be told; (N. Asa, 33 ; 1) (but) Thy 
(real) Name is the Formless. (N. Asa di 
War, 5) How many Names! No end is 
known (to them)! There is no other like Thee, 
O God! (N. Ramhali, 3 : 3) Thou art One, 
the many others (are) Thy forms; Nanak 
knows Thy mysterious play ! N. Asa, 25 : 4) 
There is the One, is there any other? 
Thou alone, only Thou 1 (N. Majh ki War, 
13 SI. 2) 

God everywhere and always! Never was a time 
when He was not, never will time see His end; no 
possible spot in all the boundless universes unhlled with 
His glory ! What form is His, of whom all forms are 
but veils to temper that glory for our poor feeble sight ? 
He is formless in that all forms are His, no one alone ; 
He is qualityless in that there is no quality not in Him, 
no virtue which does not arise in and from His all¬ 
perfection. All this universe is but the ever-changing 
waves dancing on the surface of His unfathomable 
deeps : all obeys His will, from whom come.s the light 
and power in all that causes them to be. What Name 
is exclusively His of whom all words are names ? No 
word can fully describe the Infinite, no names express 
the Ineffable Glory that is He. When He alone exists, 
has real and independent being, how can there be a 
Name to mark Him out from others? There are no 
others. 


* gupas. 
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14. His Greatness is Untold 

1. From mere hearsay how many utter 
words,' ... no one knows an end* (of them) t 
(N. Maru Solhe, 12 : 6) Everyone hears, and 
calls (God) great, but has anyone seen how 
great (He is)? The extent (of Thy greatness) 
can neither be grasped nor uttered; those 
who speak (of it) are held lost in Thee I 
(N. Asa, 1 : 1) Thou remainest aloof and 
none can attain to Thee; that is why Thou 
art called the Endless One (G. Puranas In- 
trod.) O my great Master, fathomlessly deep 
and brimful of excellences, no one knows how 
great is Thy extent! (N. Asa, 1 : 1) 

2. He to whom the Unseen has revealed 
Himself can understand the inefltable story; 
(N. Maru Solhe, 12 : 6) this is (His) quality : 
that there is no other, nor has there ever been, 
nor shall there ever be. (N. Asa, 2 : 3) God is 
as He (is), and I remain rejoicing in singing 
His glory. (K. Sloka 122) If all were to join 
in trying to describe (Him), they could neither 

add to nor decrease His greatness ; (N. 

2 : 2) even if a hundred poets were found they 

^ s»n» suni ikhai keti bliiyi. 
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could not complete a particle^ (of the tale), 
even by weeping! (N. Sn Ashtapadi, 1 : 2) 
Let all the thoughtful meet and think their 
utmost, . . (still) they could not utter even 

a fraction of Thy greatness. (N. Asa, 1 : 2) 

3. All truth, all zeal, all goodnesses, and 
the great qualities of perfect persons—without 
Thee no one can fully attain, and when Thy 
grace is gained none can keep them away. 
What can the poor talker (do) ? Thy trea¬ 
suries are filled with (Thy) praises ; but what 
can he do whom Thou givest this gift?* 
<N. Asa, 1 : 3-4) The world itself also comes 
and falls at the feet of those to whom (God) 
Himself gives greatness ; to those whom 
God Himself protects how many others will 
come running, . . . while who will not oppose 
the ones whom the Supreme has smitten ? 
(R; Gauri hi War, 14 Si. 2, IS SI. 1, 12) 
Nanak, it is the True One (who) arranges 
(all). (N. Asa, 1:4) 

Since man attained to speech he has vainly tried 
to express his sense of the Infinite that lies all around 
him and within ; but his feeble and halting words cannot 
reach even a shadow of God’s glory. The mind itself 

^ tilu : lit : a seed of til, ose of the tiniest. 

’ So Prof. Jodh Singh. 
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falls back dazzled from that height, fettered to the earth, 
as the boy’s kite cannot reach the blueness of the sky. 
Even the vast universe itself is a but tiny speck upon 
His robe! 

How then can we speak of Him, or know Him for 
ourselves? Of our own power it is impossible; yet the 
Omnipotent can reveal Himself to His infinitesimal 
creature if and when He will. It is His grace that 
teaches man what He is~even though the skill of all 
his wisest cannot compass a tiny fraction of His glory 
with the boldest sweep of their united efforts. He alone 
conveys the beatific vision of Himself to those whom 
He has chosen, and then strong in His strength these 
saints of God become invincible, before their quiet gaze 
the terrors of cruelty and sin fade away, and all joys 
hasten to their side. God’s grace does all; He gives 
victory and defeat, life and death, day and night. None 
can resist His elect, none can save those whom He has 
doomed. And He is all good, all wise. 

15. He Knows AH 

1. (Seated) in the mind, (God) sees all and 
with a look of grace moves (all); (N. Asa di 
War, 16) the Great Sovereign, the Supreme 
Lord, made the universe to watch (it).‘ (N. 
Asa Patilikhi, 24) The same who made (now) 
watches; (N. Tilang Ashtapadi, 1:1) He 
knows everything which is happening, (Ar. 
Gauri, 2 : 2) He’sees, understands and knows 
all, being everywhere within and without ; 

1 piltisahu faramesaru vekhanakau parapancu kiH. 
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(N. Asa PntiUkhi, 24) He who made the crea¬ 
tion, it is for Him again to look after (it). 
(A. Asa di War, 23) 

2. The Inner Knower of all bosoms (Ar. 
Sukhmani, 3 : 7) knows everything; my 
Lord knows all states in advance. (Ar. Asa, 
42 : 3, 128 : 1) The Kindly One indeed daily 
perceives secrets, yet does not in anger with¬ 
hold (men’s) daily bread ; ^ (G. Twa-prasadi 
Sawaiya, 2) He knows every veil * of every 
bosom," . . . and takes away its disease, its 
grief and guilt. (G. Akal Ustat, 7, 10) Sad 
when (His) saints obtain sorrow. He finds 
happiness in the happiness of the righteous. 
(G. Rahiras Chawpai 12) 

From His hidden throne in the heart of every 
creature in His universe God watches all the Game that 
He has set in play, and knows everything that is going 
on everywhere. Being one with each soul He knows 
its needs, hears its silent prayer even before it can be 
put in words, sees the thought of mischief lurking in the 
depths of the wicked heart, and yet remains perfectly 
detached and impartial; like the sun He “ shines alikp 
on the righteous and unjust”. Knowing the purpose 


* most alliterative in the original: it reads : rozi hi r6.ja bilo- 

kata rilzaka rokh riihdna hi rozi na This is rather 

typical of the style of Gum Gobind Singh. 

* or : curtain, the idea being that wc cannot hide our hearts 
from Him. 

’ I have distinguished betweengAafa (bosom) and iiiana (heart). 
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of each incideDt in the ag-elongr Drama, He never inter¬ 
feres with its working out; He allows the wicked to 
prosper until perhaps the very last act, and yet He 
silently guards from all real harm His chosen actors 
who are devoted to Him and to His Play, even when 
they seem to suffer grievously. For He is one with 
them, He shares their every feeling, He takes part in 
every joy and pain of theirs, as does the loving mother 
in her child’s. 


16. And Gives All 


1. Glories^ are in the hand of the Great 
One; He gives to whom He pleases ; (N. Sri 
Ashtapadi, 1 : 6) He Himself gives the quali¬ 
ties of greatness, He also has the (good) work 
done. (N. Asa di War, 16) If it pleases Him 
He gives greatness, if He pleases He gives 
punishment (instead); (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 
11 : 4) (but) what comes from Him is not 
evil—(Ar. Sukhmani, 23 : 7) whatever God 
does, that being done by God is pleasing to 
devotees, (Ar. Gauri, 1 : 4) they consider the 
Lord’s doing as sweet.* (Ar. Asa, 88: 1) 
“ 0 Lord,” (they say), “ from Thee do I 
receive (this) ; . . . what Thou givest I take 

^or: greatnesses 
* prabha ko kia mitha 
4 
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as happiness! * (Ar. Majh, 33 : 3) Thoa art 
the gratifier of all the heart’s desire ! ” (Ar. 
Majh A&htapadi, 3 : 3) 

2. That which pleases Him takes place; 
Nanak, what (can) man (do)? (N. 
tapadi^ 11 : 7) Living creatures are upheld by 
Thee; . . . bad (or) good, we are Thine I 
(Ar. Sorathi, 93 : 1-2) What (can) those who 
•serve Thee (really) give to Thee?* (N. 
Malar, 1 :2) They themselves remember 
Thee! (in their need); (Ar. Majh, 21: 3) they 
never cease from begging and taking (from 
Thee); Thou art the Giver of Life, Thou art 
indeed the Soul within the lives of all. 
<N. Malar, 1 : 2) 

3. He is the Spring, and all the world (is 
His) Garden ; (AD. Basantu, 17 : 4) wherever 
the King is, forest and glade burst into blos¬ 
som, the beauty of spring everywhere is spread 
abroad.* (G. Akal Ustat, 268) Nanak, the 

^This is the doctrine of the French school of the I7th century, 
as trifled by AbandoitmetU to the Divine Providence, by Fr. do 
Caussade; it is also the ‘ Little Way ' of Ste. Th^rhso de Lisieux. 

’ cf. the glorious hymn in GH 24 ; I, and "We give Thoe but 
Thine own, Whate’er the gift may be I " 

* In Guru Gobind's original: 
jaha taha makipa bana tana prapkula, 
sobhil basantu jaha taka pradula. 
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•Giver is one, there is no other besides, (AD. 
Sri AshiaPadi, 2 ; 8) (and) the Lord’s chief 
function is kindness to devotees.* (Ar. Gujari, 
12 : 1) My merry Friend is called the ‘ Friend 
of all ’; all consider Him their own, and He 
saddens no heart; (Ar. Maruki War, 11,7 
SI. 2) He cherishes and fondles people like 
(His own) children, (Ar. Gujari, 12: 1) (saying 
to them): “ If thou remainest Mine, (then) 
all the world is thine ! ” (F. Sloka 95) 

He is the King, Omnipotent; He is the Stage 
Manager and allots parts to each pla'yer in His cast, and 
■when the curtain falls it is He who gives rewards to 
those who have played the best, or reproofs to those 
whose shyness or forgetfulness have spoiled their acting. 
Knowing Him as the Author of the whole Drama, the 
actors welcome whatever He may say or do to them, 
for it is certainly for their good. So God’s saints are 
always happy, even in the midst of dreadful suffering, 
because they know they are still in the Beloved's tender 
hands, and it is He who lovingly cuts away from them 
the abscess of sin which destroys their spiritual health. 

Indeed, those who cannot thus surrrender to His 
will and find it in all events of daily life, must pass 
through endless misery in this world; for He is Sover¬ 
eign, and there is no escaping what He chooses to send 
to each of us. He is King; yes, but He is also the 
joyous Lord of Beauty, the generous Providence who 
gives at every moment exactly what each child of His 

^bhagaii-vachalu, a favourite title of Sri Krishna also. But 
that Sri Krishna is the same One Lord whom Guru Arjan. 
praises here. 
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requires—friends, books, joys, pains, quarrels, losses, 
gfaios, all circumstances of his life. He is the Source of 
all we have, of all we are, and there is nothing which is 
ours that has not come from Him. That we know He 
is kind and good, being the very heart of our heart, 
inseparable from ourselves and sharing in all that comes 
to us—helps us to welcome all events of life, knowing 
they cannot but be for good. He is indeed our loving 
Friend ; one who has Him, who is all, has all the world, 
and more. 


17. He Alone is True 


1. The first name is God's; how many 
Prophets {stand) at His gate!^ (1 : 123 N) 
There are lakhs of Muhammeds, but only one 
God; the Unseen is true and free from care, 
(and) many Muhammeds stand in His Court 
so numberless they cannot be counted! 
(1 : 121 N) How many saints and prophets 
beyond counting!* they came into existence 
from the soil and were mixed with the soil 
again. (G. Akal Ustat, 77) The Teacher of 

* Tradition says this was the Guru's reply to Sheikh Farid (11). 
when the Muslim saint iovitcd him to honour the name of 
Muhammed. 

’ Such sayings as this, current in the days of the Gurus, 
inflamed the anger of orthodox Muslims, who felt them disrespect¬ 
ful to their great Prophet. But Muhammed himself said such 
things in the Qur'in. Great is the Prophet indeed, but what is he 
before his Lord? How many worlds are there in God’s universe, 
where His children live, to whom He must send His messengers 
from time to time ( The words used are pir au pikJmbara kete. 
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teachers is one, the disguises (He assumes) 
many. (N. Asa Sohila, 2 : 1) Prophets have 
come into the world when sent; whenever He 
pleases He has them seized and brought be¬ 
fore Him. (1 : 121 N) Nothing is unmoving 
save the Name of God. (AD. Gujari ki War., 
22 SI. 2) 

2. Serve only the One, the very Divine 
Teacher of all; ‘ know that His real nature* 
is only one, the One Light in all. {G. Akal 
Ustat, 85) He is, and (ever) shall be ; (He) 
has not gone, nor will He go eternal is the 
Creator. . . . Nanak, know (that) the Real 
is eternal, . . . everything else is false. (N. 
Sri, 28 : 3, 5 : 1, 4) The whole world (is like) 
a dream drama; * (God) causes the whole 
play of the drama to be enacted. (R. Kanre 
Ashtapadi. 5:5) 

3. What pleases Him, the Almighty, that 
indeed takes place ; this world is an illusion ; 


^ eka hi hi seva sabha hi bo gurudeva. 

* sarSpa. In His true Self God is only One ; yet He manifests 
as many. 

’Abard passage; the text reads: haibhi hosijilinajisi; it 
may mean, as M. has it: “ He was not born, neither shall He 
die," but it does not say so much. 

‘ " All the world’s a stage," said Shakespeare also. 
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(N. Alahania, 1 : 3) this world is all a dream.* 
(Ar. Bawan AJthari, 40) (Yet) to the one who 
understands ever3^thing is true, (for) Nanak^ 
the Lord is altogether true.* (Ar. Sukhniani, 
17 : 1) The whole world must pass away (in 
time), the Compassionate* is the only per¬ 
manent Abode. By day the sun moves, the 
moon moves by night, lakhs of stars pass by ; 
He is the one perpetual Abode, 0 Nanak,— 
(this is) positively true. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 
17: 6, 8) whose bliss-form is ever blessed. 
(Ar. Sukhmani, 16 ; 2) 

Millions of saints and devotees, millions of prophets 
and messengers at His command—but only one Lord,, 
only one who is eternally true. The greatest of men, 
even avataras, appear in the world, do the work God 
gave to them, and vanish again at His call; He alone- 
is real and everlasting, always omnipresent. There is 
no wisdom, then, in adoring men, in raising saints and 
prophets to the thrones of our hearts where He alone 
has the right to sit. The very greatest are just nothing 
before Him; it is not only foolishness, but blasphemy 
and treason, to exalt His servants to His place; they 

^ We must be careful not to exaggerate what the Guru says.here 
and fall into the error of the mUyavidin. The world is there, but 
"things are not what they seem ". and looking at the real rope 
we take it for a snake. 

•The essence of perfect Truth, Brahman, could not produce 
what is false ; the truthful does not lie or deceive. Cod is real, so- 
the universe that comes from Him must be real also-—in a sense. 
Its ‘ reality ’ is relative and depends wboliy on God's sus¬ 
taining will. 

• Rabim, one of the beautiful Names for God in the Qur'an. 
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are but dreams that fade away in the first light of the 
real spiritual dawn. The whole world is that—real to 
our eyes while we live in it, but fundamentally false 
because impermanent. To rely on the fleeting, the un¬ 
reliable, is the utmost folly ; the eternal alone can be a 
strong support, the source of everlasting security and 
happiness. He who ever was, who is now, and ever¬ 
more shall be, changeless and serene, can alone be our 
real Home; resting in Him, we shall find Him in all, 
and so be at home in everything. 


18- All Nature Adores Him 

1. Stars, moon and sun * meditate, earth 
sings and sky, (Ar. Asa Chhant, 5 : 3) the whole 
creation serves (Thee) day and niglit, (Ar. 
Sri HI, 2 : 12) (while) lakhs of devotees adore, 
repeating, “ Beloved, Beloved [ ” (Ar. Asa, 
106 : 1) God in the water, in the dry land 
God, God in the bosom, in the forest God, 
God here, God there, . . . God timeless, 
infinite God, . . . God without disease, the 
griefless God, God without fancies, God 
without (the effects of) action, God invincible, 
God fearless, God undifferentiated, God with¬ 
out defect! . . . (0 God,) Thou art indeed 
Space, indeed Thou art Time, Thou art the 
Occupant, Thou art indeed the Place (as 

* nakhiatra sasf ora siira. 
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well); . . . Thou in truth art Thou, Thou, 
Thou ; Thou in truth art Thou, Thou, Thou ! ^ 
(G. Akal Ustat, 51-69) 

2. In the sky (is Thy) paten,* the sun and 
moon are turned to lamps,* the circle of stars 
are the inlaid * pearls ; the fragrance of sandal¬ 
wood (is Th}') incense, the wind (Thy) 
chowrie-fan; * all the forest flowers for the 
King of Light! * (N. Dhanasari Sohila, 3:1) 

3. What an arati' is this, O Ender of 
births and deaths,* Thy arati ! The music of 
the uncaused sound* is (Thy) blowing of 

* Another typical piece of the Tenth Guru’s style: in the 
original, it begins : jalt Haft thale Hart, ure Harl bane Hart, 
and ends in a shout of ecstasy, untranslatable in English : tuhi 
tuhl tuhi tuki, tuhi tuhi tuhi tuhi. 

*thalu, the silver plate in which offerings are made to God 
during Hindu worship; I have used the word paten to convey the 
religious sense. 

' dipakabane. 

* i.e. inlaid in the plate. 

* pavapu cavaro hare : the chowrie is a ' fly-whisk ’ of pcacock- 
feathers, or other soft material, constantly kept waving over the 
head of a King or of the- Divine images. Sikhs use it over the 
Book while reading their Guru Granth Saheb. 

* or: is flowering with light for the King. 

’ drati, the worship of God through an image, with blowing of 
conches, ringing of bells, waving of lights, and public adorations. 
There is no exact English equivalent. 

* bhava-khandani, a name for the Redeemer of man from the 
woes of repeated entry info this world of birth and death. 

* anahati, the mystic sound heard in the heart-eokra when 
the soul draws near to spiritual illumination. Materialists explain 
it as the ‘ beating of the heart which explains nothing of its 
description in the scriptures, 
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horns. A thousand ^ eyes are Thine, and yet 
Thou hast no eyes ; a thousand forms, yet not 
one is Thine; a thousand holy feet, (and) yet 
not one foot; without an organ of smell, a 
thousand organs of smell are Thine ! I am 
fascinated by this play! (N. Dhanasari 
Sohila, 3 : 2) 

4. The light in all is this very Light 
(of Thine), through its radiance there is a 
brightness in everything; the Light has 
shone forth in the Guru’s witness! What 
pleases God, that is the (real) arati. (Like) 
a bee maddened with desire for the flower, (so) 
day and night (my) heart becomes entranced 
with thirst for God’s feet! Give the water 
of grace to the suringa* Nanak, so that 
he may dwell in Thy Name! (N. Dhanasari 
Sohila, 3 : 3-4) ’ 

When the entire universe adores God and glorifies 
Him by its unquestioning obedience to His laws, how 

^ The wore] is quite vague, meaning an indefinite large number. 

’ Tile bird ouculus melanoUukos, which is said to drink water 
only when the moon is in Arcturus and to sing at night before the 
rains commence. On bearing it love’s wounds ' bleed again ' and 
the lover longs for the beloved. It is another name for the chatrik 
of GGS7:3. 

* These three paragraphs form the song of Guru Nanal^ when 
invited to take part in the iTroft-ceremony at the temple of 
Sri Jagannath (Krishna) at Pnri. 
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small it seems for us to try to worship Him in temples 
with our lights and flowers, with curling wisps of incense 
smoke and muttered prayers 1 God is everywhere, to be 
adored in every place, in every form; how can we be 
separate from Him even enough so as to worship Him, 
as outside ourselves (cf. GH 24) ? The whole of Nature 
is His temple, the stars His altar lights, the .soft forest 
odours are the incense ceaselessly offered Him, the 
wind-waved branches are the royal fan above Him, the 
‘ voice of the silence ’ mystically heard in each heart 
is the uplifted chant of adoration. Everywhere is He, 
in everything adoring and adored. Himself the Object 
of His own worship, truly served only by the doing of 
His holy will. What a God is this of ours, my brothers ! 
Who but is lost in wondering love at the very thought 
of Him I 


CHAPTER THREE 


MORTAL MAN 


Though destined for immortal bliss, the soul of 
man is trapped by the delusive pleasures of the 
world in the false belief that the body is his self, its 
wants his needs—and so forgets the Lord in whom is 
all his good. Clinging to the perishable things of the 
world, he shares their fate and is subject to mortality 
(cf. GH 3 : 4), the victim of sin, and so dragged again 
and again into physical birth by his own deluded choice. 
This must go on until by God’s grace the Guru awakens 
in him the purifying love for God which destroys his 
egoism and sets him free from all illusion. Bodily death 
is common to all who take the body, but it cannot affect 
God’s lovers, who dwell not therein but in His feet, 
spending their lives in continuous memory of Him and 
self-identification with His will. 


19. This World is False 

1. The mortal round world* was created 
like a house of sand: (Ar. Bila'wal,'i\ :.l) 
what is seen must all perish like the shadow 
of a cloud, (T. Gauri, 2 j 2) so (one should) 


* mrita man^lajagu. 
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think continually of the Unseen. (K. Bawan 
Akhari, 24) Taking' as real a body false as a 
dream of the night, (T. Gauri, 2 : 1) O man, 
why do you pamper the body ? It will vanish 
like a cloud of smoke. Worship God, the 
One Friend. (Ar. Sorathi, 4 : 2) (He who) in 
his soul takes the world for real shall not meet 
the Beautiful even in a dream; (K. Gauri 
23 : 2) the disciple sees and remembers the 
truth (that) save for the Reality (within it) the 
world is impermanent. (N. Dakhni Oamlcaru, 
2:4) 0 heart, worship God and give up 
imagination,^ God is the Life of the world, 

. . (so) do service to God within the heart. 
(K. Bilawal, 10 : 1, 3) 

2. This world is all (mere) water, from water 
alone everything has come.* (AD. Malar ki 
War, 11 SI. 2) Between fire and drops of 
water we came into being; for what purpose 
(did we) obtain existence ? For how long (have 
we) a mother, how long a father? From 
whence have we really come? (N. Gauri, 
17 : 1) With whom (should we) make 

or : illusion, superstition, and the like (bhAratnu). 

’ A revival of the old Greek doctrines of Thales (B.C. 640-350), 
but of course the idea goes back to ages beyond him. 
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friendship The whole world is fleeting! (N.. 
Asa di War, 10 SI. 1) Through how many ages 
this, mind* has wandered ! It does not finally 
remain (anywhere) but comes and goes. When 
God wills, then He causes the wanderings— 
He creates the play of the universe! * (AD. 
Gttjari ki War, 13 SI. 2) Those who have not 
met the personal true Guru are unfortunate 
and in the power of timeagain and again 
they wander into the womb and are placed in 
appalling filth. (R. Sri, 2 : 3) Living creatures 
are all Thy play; (R. Asa. 1 : 2) all the Play 
is Thine, 0 Lord! (R. Gauri, 12 : 4) 

This body, part of a perishable world made of 
unstable materials subject to incessant change,^is wholly 
unteai—if by ‘ real ’ we mean, with all Asians, eternal 
All save God is fleeting, unreliable, so it is wise to- 
attach the heart to Him alone, turning it away from 
this fickle world. Those who set their heart on earthly 
things are doomed to disappointment, to constant misery,, 
never can they hope to see God while looking away 
from Him. Only they who devote themselves to Him 
can know the exquisite joy His service infallibly affords. 


* These rhetorical questioos rather recall the style of Zara- 
thushtra io the Gathas (c£. GZ 66-6S). 

* The word used here is manu, mind or heart: note that the 
wanderings are ‘ in ' the mind ; they are in a sense therefore 
fictional, as taught in the Advaita, 

* parapancu. 

* “ala, time, death, fate. 
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World and body alike derive from >ater’, the most 
unstable of the ‘elements’ (cf. Gen. 1 ; 2 , GH 16 . 2. 
GI 14 • 1) ; oai earthly relationships are momentary and 
of little meaning—for our real relationship is with God, 

Ind that is Religion. For ages and ages through birth 
after birth of wandering, the soul has sought for happi¬ 
ness in this welter of human things, nev^ 
real ioy can be found only m the One Source of 
Bliss Himself—until at last the true Teacher comes to 
Sm ani the long search is ended in the rapturpus 
v sion of the Beloved Lord. It is He who m H>s 

wisdom caused that sad wandering, so that the restless 

longing might grow to fever heat until the soul could 
melt and dissolve in its love for Him. 


20. Sin 

1. The pleasure of gold, the pleasure of 
silver, the pleasure of women and the scent 
of perfume, the pleasure of horses, the 
pleasure of the couch and palace, the plea¬ 
sure of sweets, and the pleasure of meat! 
Such (being) the pleasures of the body, 
how can the Name (find) a dwelling in the 
•heart ? * (N. Sn, 4 : 2) The false one ^is by 
(his) affections attached to the false, for¬ 
getting the Creator! (N. Asa dt War, 
10 SI. 1) All the senses are intoxicated 


' strictly : bosom (ghati). 

’ kuli ku]ai nehu la&a. Like attracts like. 
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with their own pleasures and feel no interest 
(even) in their house! ^ (Ar. Gauriy 20 : 2) 

2. The Bridegroom gave me these things, 
and on them I fixed (my) mind ; in these 
•luxuries I forgot (my) Spouse and did not sit 
near Him. ... 0 Husband, I withdrew from 
Thee, and so stored up misery (for myself) I * 
(N. Suhi Kuchaji, 1 : 8-14) God, graciously 
pardon me, (for) I am a sinner very full of 
guilt! (AD. SloJia 29 : 2) By (my) not obeying 
(His) Command, even though (God) is within 
the house He seems far away; (AD. Gujari Tti 
War, 6 SI. 1) But even if I have gone astray 
(I am) a child, 0 God, and Thou (art my) 
father and mother I (Ar. Sri, 27:1) In the True 
Master are all virtues, (but) all demerits (are) 
in us ; (N. Sri, 10 : 1) we commit many sins, no 
end of them 1 (AD. Slo&a 29 : 1) (Yet) if we let 
God’s feet dwell in the heart (our) transgres¬ 
sions shall be blotted out! (AD. Gujari, 6 •• 2) 

3. Through ignorance is man involved in 
worldliness ; if he knew he would save himself 

^i.e., the welfare of the body itself, in which they dwell, is 
neglected. 

' Habitual disobedience to God destroys the intimacy wherewith 
He may be constantly perceived as present; it alienates the soul 
from all good. 
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(from it).^ (Ar. Sukhmani, 11 ; 3) (Now) are 
my faults as overflowing as the waters of the 
sea and ocean; my defects cannot be 
counted. (N. Gauri, 17 : 5, 1) When there is 
impurity in the heart and impurity in the 
body, the tongue must also be unclean ; . • • 
how can it be made pure?* Without the 
heart the word cannot be cleansed—truth 
arises from the true. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 5 : 1) 
If one freely sings (God’s) glory day and 
night, all one’s offences are erased; “ (AD. Suhi 
Chhant, 1 : 3) (but) if he forgets the Rea! for 
one instant that time goes in vain ; with every 
breath he (must) remember (God),* and (then) 
He Himself gladly pardons him. (AD. Gujari 
Ashtapadi, 1 :9) Intoxicated with God’s 
presence, he becomes pure. (Ar. Gauri, 109: 4) 
4. Cleave to God the Treasure, wor¬ 


ship the true Guru, leave all wickedness; 

i-anaj/lnata Ukhi& mahi 

do' '■ cried Jesus as His torturers drove in tho nails. Knowing 
God, how could one sin against Him . 

> '• Rv their fruits ye shall know them." One with a pure heart 
has pKoughts/„d utters pure words; be 

^re when the heart is full of foulness and every filth ? Oa^ 
wnLcT with purity can purify, as the magnet magnetises all the 

steel it touches. _ . , . .... 

* rf GN 16 : 6, etc. It is impossible to point out in detail the 

parSlels between these two ‘ Gospels': ^ U ^“deld a 

they may be regarded as one, m two forms Sikhism u indeed a 

Vaishoavism purged of ' image-worship and caste . 
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(Ar. Sri, 25 : 1) through devotion get rid of the 
(petty) self . . • such a inan beconies pure. 
(AD. Basantu, 5 : 1-2) Having seen the vision 
(of God) he becomes holy and uplifts all 
brothers and friends. (Ar. Majh. 16 : 2) O 
Nanak, (then) falsehood is ended, truth at last 
prevails 1 ^ (N. Ramkali hi War, 13 SI. 2) 


The pleasures of the world for a time distract the 
seeking soul from its agelong quest and prevent it from 
the passionate search within which would unveil the 
Hidden One in each heart. So all-absorbing are these 
worldly delights, worthless though they be, that they 
leave the soul no time to think of its own needs; the 
senses are so busy tasting them that they forget theu 
very function is really to set God on the throne within 
the soul. 

So the soul forgets God, intoxicates itself with 
pleasures that turn to misery—ashes in a mouth that 
thought to relish sweets. By turning to Him with a 
crv for pardon and a humble admission that the agony 
of separation from all that is good is caused by its own 
fault, the soul invokes His aid, pleading for Gods 
paternal love to replace its own sms with His infinite 
virtues It is only this attraction to the world of sense 
which plunges man in sin-and that comes from i^or- 
ance. so its cure is knowledge, the knowledge that God 

is all and God is Love. Only His entry into the heart, 
in the manifested form of the Divine Name, can take 
ail sins away and make it wholly pure m a moment, 
plunging it into a sea of entrancing bliss. 

One who would be free from sin must cling to God, 
obey the Teacher sent to him, and through his devotion 
‘ Almost verbally the same as in GI 34 : 3 (fiwr'an, 34 : 49) 


5 
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transcend the egoistic self; then “ the pare in ■ heart 
shall see God ”, and such a one saves himself and all 
in contact with him too. 

21. Bondage and Liberation 

1, In many forms this world has bewitched 
(men) in many ways; (Ar. Sri, 21 : 4) by 
imagining an illusory’ body to be real, in this 
way is the self bound, (T. Sarang, 3 : 2) those 
who practise falsehood and deceit (fall) into 
birth in the world. (Ar. Asa Chhant, 13 : 3) 
This soul has dwelt in many wombs ; * being 
plunged into a sweet fascination, it was 
trapped in the womb.* This mUyu has brought 
the three worlds into its power and set its 
lure in every bosom. Baxvan Akhari,7) 
(Brother,) you are clinging closely to the 
unreal . . . desire, anger, greed and illusion * 
—to these pleasures the senses cling. ... So 


‘ miihitt, tbe same word as is used in the famous Advaita 
dictum hrahmasatyam jagantnithya. 

'grabh, theSkt: garbham. 

*joni, tbe Skt: yoni; it is difBcult to distinguish these two 
words for womb nicety in English. 

* kama krodhcc aru lobka moka ; the usual four in Skt. works ; 
they are not pleasures to us, but tbe ' senses ' (or may we say tbe 
' physical elemental' ?) finds great pleasure in the excitement they 
provide (cf. C. W. Leadbeater’s books). 
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the (Divine) Person the Creator ^ has caused 
you to wander again and again into birth. 
(Ar. Asa, 126 : 1, 3) 

2. Accursed be (this) love for the lure of 

worldliness ; no one (who has it) is seen (to 
be) happy! (Ar. Sri, 13 : 1) The Creator takes 
to Himself no blame (for this).* (N. Asa, 
39 : 1) Bound by the fetters of his own 
•• I—I the blind one imputes blame to 

others (for his misery); (Ar. Bawan Akhari, 2) 
When this one thinks anybody bad, then all 
join in a plot against him ; when he ceases 
(to say): “ Mine, thine,” then they no longer 
feel enmity for him.® ... He who attaches 
himself to God is the friend of all. (Ar. Gauri 
Ashtapadi, 1 : 2, 6 : 1) 

3. The world is pervaded with the intoxi¬ 
cation of desire, anger and egoism ; (Ar. Sri, 
25:2) the heart’s infatuation increases (the 
trend to) birth and death, (Ar. Bawan Akhari, 
2) (thereby the soul) has (only) received the 
fruits (of its own acts) recorded in the past. 

* Bidh&ie, Skt.: ViiMta, i.e. Brahma the Creator. 

* a^e dasu tia del kartd ; no sorrow can be csnsed by God, bat 
He allows man to suHer the unhappy results of foolishness, so that 
he may become wise (cf. GH. 31: i). 

* This teaching is very typical of that of modern Xheosopbists. 
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(N. Sri Ashtapadi III, 1 : 8) When such 

(men) entangle themselves in the infatuation 

(of worldliness), coming and going * (in the 

world) they are always sought by Death; (Ar. 

Gauri Ashtapadi, 1 : 4) bound by Death’s 

rope and the love of sweet worldliness, deluded 

by error, they do not realise that the Lord is 

always with them. (Ar. Baxvan Akhari, 9) 

When a man harbours pride in the heart, 

then he roams about madly away (from God); 

(but) when he has become the dust of all 

(feet), then in every bosom he perceives the 

delightful Lord. (Ar. Gauri Ashtapadi, 1 : 1) 

4. The service of the Lord (Ar. Sukhmani, 

19 : 4) and the service of a good man breaks 

the bondage of birth and death,* and one 

attains to happiness. ... He takes the name 

of the One and strings it in his heart,* and 

(then) he will not be swept again into birth. 

. ^ivai jAi, the usual phrase for tabirfb in the physical world— 
which is a doctrine fundamental to Sikhs as to Hindus of almost 
every school. 

* The power of service done to a saint with a pure heart is also 
fundamental to Sikh doctrine; the saint's grace is the channel 
for God’s grace, and this instantly frees the faithful soul from 
bondage. The personal lives of the Second' and Third Gurus 
specially proved this truth. 

* i.e. lets the heart bang on tbo Name, as a bead upon the thread 
of the mala, or rosary. When the Name pierces and supports 
the heart, it lies at the centre of the man's life and he is merged 
into Its bliSs. 
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. - . Nanak, for him in whose heart is (God) 
the coming and going is at an end. (Ar. 
Bawan Akhari, 27 SL, 14, 7 SI.) When from 
him ail errors have been destroyed, there is no 
difference (in him) from the Supreme God. 
(Ar. Gauri Ashiapadi, 1 : 4) The errors are 
cut away by the Guru, (and then) all is 
considered God ! (Ar. Sri, 25 : 4) He who is 
given to love interiorly is a liberated (soul) ; 
(AD. Ma/A Ashiapadi, 20 : 7) when he re¬ 
cognises the Creator, then for him there is no 
more burning (of desire).' (Ar. Gauri 
Ashiapadi, 1 : 3) 

5. Graciously unite (with those), O God, 
separated (from Thee) by past deeds; wearied 
by wandering in the four quarters and ten 
directions,* they have (now) come for the 
kind welcome of the Lord ! (Ar. Barak Maha, 
1) Mother, father, son, brother, friend there is 
none but He: . , . He fulfils the heart’s desire 
(of one who) repeats (the Name of) the Sea 
of Happiness.* (R. Kanre ki War, 13-14) 

^ i.a. of the pain of sepaiation from God, sonrce of all good. 

* the four cardinal points, East. North, etc.; the four Inter¬ 
mediary points North-East, South-West, etc.; upwards, and 
downwards. 

* sukha-sagaru, a familiar name for God. 
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It is by fancying the reality of this changeful body 
of his that man is caught up in the toils of worldliness, 
which are so alluring and so crafty that few can escape 
its snare. Caught in its beauty, the soul passes age 
after age in physical bodies, being deceived into the 
belief of their essentiality so that it yields almost 
without question to all the demands of sense and 
passion. So long as these prevail in the heart, man 
lies chained by m3ys, and cannot escape from rebirth. 

Now in this slavery there can be no real happiness, 
for man is meant to be free. This is the fault of no one 
but the silly soul itself, though it tries to throw the 
blame for its sorrows on others, even on God Himself— 
but in vain. Indeed, so long as it attributes its woes to 
others, it brings down their cruelties and injustices on- 
its own head and surrounds itself with enemies. When 
it renounces the petty self which has caused all the 
trouble, it is at once free and finds in all the world a 
friend. , 

So long as it is subject to the passions and desire? 
of earthly things, so long must it fall into earthly bodie.s 
and endure the sorrows of the unstable and unsatisfactory 
life down here, which have already been earned by earlier 
actions and desires. It is the proud belief that one acts on • 
one's own which has entangled him in this snare, and it 
is only the humility which sees God as the inspirer and 
doer of every action which frees him for ever and shows 
him God enthroned in every being everywhere. 

This humility arises from the contact with a saint 
of God; it grows from the act of surrender to Him, 
which is symbolised and manifested by prayer and 
repeating the holy Name. When God takes the throne— 
rebirth, sin, pride, egoism for ever vanish, the barrier 
between Creator and creature disappears, and the 
“ light is merged with Light ”. In this union alone lies 
peace, full satisfaction of the heart's long desire for 
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happiness ; the sonl enters into God and knows Him as 
not other than itself. 


22. Death 

1. The world is a perishable home—(my)' 
heart has known (this) truth;' (N. Tilang, 
1:1) everything that comes into the world 
must depart again; (all) but the Name is 
under (the control of) Time.* (N. Sri Ashfa- 
^adi, 16 : 4) Like the guest of a night you will 
arise and go away, at dawn, (my brother),* why 
are you attached to the family ? All are garden' 
flowers 1 ^ (Ar. Sri, 22 : 2) As many as (there 
are) souls, so many are wayfarers; when the 
summons comes there can be no delay. 
(N. Ramkali ki War, 11 SI. 2) 

2. When (God) sends (a man) he comes 
(into the world), he goes when recalled,* 
(N. Ramkali Ashiapadi, 7 : 10) leaving in 

’ dunii mukime ph/lnlta hakika dila ddni: which is Arabi- 
dsed Urdu. We find a good deal by the First Guru in this dialect,, 
for he mixed much with Muslims, to whom he spoke in their own 
tongue. 

* or : Ueatb (hSZiz}. 

* This metaphor o( the night’s visitor at an inn, who packs up 
aid goes early in the morning, is a favourite one among Muslims 
oiall lands. 

' We blossom for a day or two, fade, and fall. 

* SoProf. Jodh Singh. 
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the world (his) raiment^ and pleasant beauty 
he must go; (N. Asa di War, 14) he came 
naked, and naked he will go* (Ar. Asa, 38 : 3) 
No one brought this wealth when he came 
(here), no one will take it when he goes ; (K. 
Sarang, 1 : 2) save only for God’s Name (all) 
will be lost in the future.* (Ar. Barah Maha, 3) 

3. Why is the foolish mind proud ? It will 
have to depart when the Master wills, . . . 
(it will have) to leave the house, for none can 
remain (here), (N. Mam, 2 : 1-2) and that day 
has drawn very near (for you). (Ar. Sti, 22 ; 4} 
You weep for others, but who (will) weep for 
you ? . . . They (will) not at all hear, (though) 
you would make people hear (your cries). 0 
Nanak, the One who made them sleep awakens 
them; if you realise your (real) home, then 
there will be no (more) sleep. (N. Asa Ashta- 
Padi, 13 ; 3-5) 

4. Those who wander from the Supreme 
Lord are filled with every disease ; (Ar. Barah 

body—a metaphor derived from Gnostic and Hermetic 
usage through Persian literature, as much as through the Hinds 
tradition (cf. Oita, 2 ; 22). The parallels between the Granth 
Sahebji and the Gita are too numerous to indicate; their writers 
moved in the same tide of inspiration. 

* Cf. Tim. 6: 7. 

* agai, i.e., after death on the road to judgment. 
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Maha, 9) forgetting God, they are already 
dead. (Ar. Asa, 149 : 1) (for) Death seizes 
on him who has become an unbeliever ^ in the 
Lord; not perceiving the Blissful Self,* he 
will be born and die in many wombs. (Ar. 
Bawan Ahhari, 21) 

5. The fish did not understand the net 

(spread) in the unfathomed briny lake ; . . . 

like (that) fish, so the net will fall unawares 
on man. The whole world is bound by Death; 
without a Guru Death is invincible,* but 
those escape (who are) imbued with the Real, 
having left doubt and wicked desires.* (N. Sri 
Ashtapadi, 4 : 1) (So) give up (mere) pleasure, 
and spontaneous happiness* will come. (N. 
Maru, 2 : 2) 

6. When the body falls and the soul leaps 
away, what will be the state of evildoers ? (N. 
Sri Ashtapadi, 16 : 4) Azrail* grabs (me) by 

' silkata, Skt. ffakta, worshipper of Ifaltti, power: it is curious 
how this word came to mean in Panjabi almost ‘ atheisi’. The 
absence of God is death. 

* atmarim, 

‘ * or: Death swallows all but the Guru. 

* vikara, i.c., vasanCl, dosa, guilt, evil traces of desire. 
sahaja sukku-, sahaja means ‘easy’, natural, unopposed, 

habitual, etc. 

* The Muslim name for the Angel of Death. 
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my hair,^ yet my heart does not know (it) 
(there is) no wife, son, father, brother to take 
my hand*—no one (to stop) me falling when 
at last my (hour of) fate arrives. (N. Tilang,. 
1 : 1-2) (Yet) if one takes care not to forget 
the Master, then it is easy to die;^ . • . 
Nanak, he who dies such a death shall live for 
ever! {kD-Bihagale ki War, 17 SI. 2) 

All earthly things are fleeting and doomed to 
perish ; all friendships and relationships last but for a 
little, and when Death calls, the soul must at once 
leave them all behind. All its cleverness and learning, 
all its bodily beauty and strength, its wealth and courtli¬ 
ness, its noble ancestry, its lands and houses, proud 
balances in the bank—all remain behind and pass into 
other hands; the soul must enter the unseen as naked as 
it came into the world at birth. One thing atone 
remains: the Name of God—that is, as much of Him 
as the soul has been able to perceive in life. 

Death is always on the doorstep for each one 
of us, and it becomes us to think how much of that 
precious Name is really treasured in our heart, so that 
we may not go altogether empty to that world beyond. 
Those who profess love for us here will soon forget us 
when we die ; only one Friend is ever constant, and in 
Him alone can we find a real and eternal home. 

> lit ; shame ; to be pulled by tbe hair or beard is an unspeak¬ 
able disgrace, but Death pays no heed to the dignity of men. 

*as a helper (dastangir); this passage is in almost pure 
Persian. 

• That death is a joy to the believer who ' falls asleep in the 
Lord ■ has been proved a thousand times in every religion. 
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Not the death of the body is to be feared, but tte 
greater death, which is forgetting of the Lord ^cf. OH 
28 ) and which dips us again and and again m the heir 
of earthly wombs. Forgetfulness of the Real is the 
snare which catches us and hands us pver to Death; 
leaving aside all evil and worldliness, filling the heart 
with the nectar of God, we shall find Life Eternal is 
our birthright that none can take from us. One whose 
body dies while his soul and mind and heart dwell in the 
Lord of Life will certainly find death but the gate to 
eternal life and joy. 

23. Judgment 

- 1. The Master,^ seated in'judgment with 
(His) book, will call for the reckoning; (N. 
Ramhali ki War, 13 SI. 2) of every moment* 
He will take an account, the soul will get bad 
and good (returns); (N. Tuhhari Chhant, 2 ; 5) 
what she has earned here, that she must 
receive yonder, (AD. Bihagale ki War, 19 
SI. 1) each must get the very same bad and 
good that she herself has done. (N. Asadi 
War, 14) In the next (world) no authority 
avails, everyone fares according to his deeds ; 
(N. Alahania, 1 : 2) he may have done (his 
own) will to (his) heart’s content (down here)^ 

^ rabtf, the Arabic word Rabb, that is, God. 

* ghali, strictly the short space of 24 minutes. 

• agai hukatnu- na oalai ntuU siri siri kilt vikilna. 
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•(but) in the future he must walk on the narrow 
road,’- (N. Asa di War, 14) (and there) he is 
judged just exactly according to the work he 
has done. (N. Suki, 7 : 3) 

2. The work of all creatures is written on 
(their) head * and the judgment will (depend) 
upon their actions. (N. Basantu, 3 : 4) With¬ 
out (good) action ^ no one can pass (the test),* 
‘(N. Ramkali hi War, 11 SI. 2) (and) no one 
can blot out the written record.* (Ar. Bawan 
Akhari, 17) As he sows, so he cats. (R Asa, 
2 : 5) God ever watches and hears everything, 
nothing can ever be hidden from Him. (R. 
Gauri hi War, 16 SI. 1) From whom do you 
try to hide, when He is always present 
watching ? (Ar. Sri, 16 : 3) Misled by error 


* The 'narrow road' is described also in Muslim and Parsi 
books, often as being narrow as a razor's edge (cf. GZ 41: 1). 

* This looks like fatalism, but such is not the meaning of tlie law 
•of kartna at all; fate has nothing to do with it, for each makes 
bis own karma and then reaps the effects of what he lias made. 
He can change it as soon as he wishes. 

* This reminds us that mere pious dreaming is not enough; 
there must be virtuous action in the world to earn the grace of the 
Guru, which alone can give true piety and so lead to enlightenment 
and spiritual freedom. 

* The word is tarai, i.e., ' he saved '. 

* The terror of the judgment is mitigated by the assurance that 
the Judge knows also all compensating circumstances and, in 
weighing up onr failures, considers also our difficulties and the 
«fforts we made to overcome them. 
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you keep a curtain, bat will (have to) confess 
the secrets of the soul; ‘. how can you 
hide from Him ? (Ar. Asa^ 128 : 1, 42 ; 3) 


God, who dwells as the conscience in each heart 
iantarajami), judges every soul after death, taking 
account of every action, thought, feeling and desire, and 
giving an exact return for all. In that life we find the 
perfect fulfilment of our life down here; all incomplete 
plans are worked out, all sins meet their unpleasant 
consequences, all deeds of merit bring their own happy 
fruits. There is absolute justice in that judgment;, 
there is no partiality, no favouritism; each receives- 
exactly as he gave, by the infallible and inevasible law 
of karma. No matter how much a rich or powerful 
man on earth may have escaped the fruits of his deeds 
here, there in that life which follows he finds them 
awaiting him and there is no road for bis escape. Nor 
can he hope that his secret lusts and bates are unknown to- 
that dreadful Judge, for He is omniscient, and the stern 
words of sentence ring out like thunder on his startled 
ears as he staggers away to his punishment. 


We meet here the same kind of metaphorical picturo 
of judgment as we found in GI 49 etc., GH 28, GZ 38, 
GMC 48-49; the tradition goes right back to the 
‘weighing of souls’ in the Egypt of B. C. 1500 along 
one line. Banno’s ‘ Granth Saheb ’, which is regarded 
as apocryphal by orthodox Sikhs, gives us many lurid 
extra details which bear resemblance to the descriptions 
of hell in various scriptures ; but as these no longer can 
awaken respect in the minds oi readers, we shall not 
print them here. They are translated in part in 
Macauliffe’s Vol. I, pp. 124-127. 


* bhrama he mfise ffiitf rSkhata ^arada paoaijia-ki mSnt. 
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24. Hell and Rebirth 

1 What is the use of bathing in holy 
waters (if) the filth of pride (remains) in the 
heart ?MN. Sri Ashtapadi, 12:4) He who 
feels no love for the Name in (his) heart will 
go to Hell even if performing crores of cere¬ 
monies. ... He who does not adore in the, 
heart God’s Name shall be bound in Death’s 
city in the manner of a robber ; * (Ar. Gaurt 
Ashtapadi, 10 : 5-6) he asks for happiness but 
misery will come hereafter. (K. Gaun Ashta¬ 
padi 1:1) He who slanders (another) . .. 
there (Death) seizes (him) and throws (him) 
into a terrible hell-a pit of misery is that! 
(R. Gauri ki V7ar, 16 SI. 1) Those who forget 
my Master, for them (there is) extreme pain ; 
(N. Sorathi, 1 : 1) the haughty in mind who 
have still something left (to pay),* over them 
Azrail will be placed in charge, and they will 
see no way to come or go, (being) trapped 

^ This is a frequent refrain of the Guru, who saw the Hindus of 
his time putting almost all their faith in such external rites. 

• oora kT nyox Jama-puri budhii. The name is more familiar 
in its Skt. form of Yama. 

* talabapau manii Ida biikijina rahi. This passage seems to 
suggest an idea akin to the Catholic Purgatory aud the Parsi 
Hamastakan (GZ 50 ; 1, 46 : 7-8). 
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in the narrow street. (N. Ramkali ki War, 
13 SI. 2) 

2. One utters nectar in the mouth (while) 
poison (lurks) in the heart, he undergoes a 
beating^while bound in Death’s city; (another) 
commits sins behind many curtains, in a 
moment he is exposed to the world. (Ar. Gauri, 
71 : 2-3) The habitual slanderer* (becomes) a 
dweller in Hell and is separated from the 
Inner Self ; * ■ (N. Maru Asktapadi, 7 : 3) 
naked is he sent to Hell, and then it seems 
very terrible (to him) and he repents of the 
sins he has committed.* (N. Asa di War, 14) 
Nanak, (he has) as many chains on the neck 
as sins; if he (acquires) virtue his chains . . . 


' Let us not be misled by these metaphors into crude imagi¬ 
nations about life in the spirit-worlds. Swedenborg’s account of 
conditions found there, confirmed by later research, shows that 
the Guru here describes what he actually satf, in the only words 
which could convey anything clear and definite to his audience. 

kocH kari: lit: 'slander making (and) making’, a 
.common idiom for continuous action. 

• A striking thought, agreeing with the doctrine that Hell is the 
separation from God, combined with despair. 

* The Catholic dogma that repentance is impossible in Hell is 
contrary both to commonsense and to the defined nature of God. 
What, then, is the soul subject to time, so that after death its 
whole powers and nature are changed and it loses both free-will and 
moral life? Then the soul is dsad along with the body. And no 
thinking person can believe that God, who in ail worthy creeds is 
defined as Absolute Love, could create souls for etortiul suffering. 
A wicked blasphemy. 
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are cut off. (N. Sorathi, 1 ; 4) What happi¬ 
ness (can there be) for the one without virtue ? 
(N. Sri Ashtapadi, 5: 1) The Creator is 
gracious, Nanak, to him who is drunk with 
sweetness in the True Name within. (Ar. 
Gauri, 71 : 4) 

3. (Man) reaps the (fruits of) acts per¬ 
formed in a past (birth) ; the happiness and 
woe Thou givest to every individual is just, 
(O God)! (N. Sarah Maha, 1) As he made a 
sowing in the past (life), so he reaps (now). 
(R. GauH ki War, 16 SI. 1} Impute no blame 
to anyone, (my brother,) the blame (belongs) 
to your own karma] say, “ What I have done 
that have I suffered (now)! I give no blame 
to another person!”^ Asa Patilikhi,2\)- 

No ceremonies can cleanse a heart, nothing but the 
love of God can avail for that. The only way, therefore, 
to escape from Hell and rebirth in this unsatisfactory 
■world is found in ‘ the practice of the presence of God’, 
feeling Him always within and without, ^around and 
permeating every atom of the soul’s life. Sin inevitably 
leads to Hell and to the misery of another incarnation; 
the forgetting of God, worst of all sins and intensified 
by the harbouring of egoism in the heart, puts the un¬ 
happy soul in the clutches of merciless Death, from 
•whose ‘ realm ’ he can find no escape. 

> Wbat joy for the beiiever in Karma : it makes life sensible 
and puls it in our own control I 
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Useless then are the elaborate pretences of piety so 
cleverly kept up by sinners in this life; in the beyond 
all veils drop away, all curtains fall, and each soul 
stands naked as be really is before all mankind— 
glorious with the assumed merits of the Lord, con¬ 
ferred as an act of pure grace, or foul and stinking with 
the loathsomeness of sin which drags him down to its 
own home in Hell. There he must repent at leisure 
amid frightful torments which exactly correspond to his 
sins and are their precise results. 

So too in the past. Before this present birth, each 
has lived many times and earned merit or shame by his 
actions; according to these earnings of the past, so are 
his opportunities, talents and circumstances today. Ail 
is absolutely just, for each has exactly what he has 
deserved and lies on the bed he himself has made for 
his own use. 

25. The Conquest of Death 

1. Madmen, you remain asleep! drunk with 
the pleasure of worldliness, family and sense 
objects, you embrace fleeting delights ; * (Ar. 
Asa, 142 : 1) while (a man) sleeps in sin and 
worldliness,* no perception or understanding 
comes (to him); when Death seizes (his) hair 
and lifts (him) up, then only does he go home.* 

> Cf. the apostrophe in GH 8 : 2; the language here is striking, 
it reads: b&vara soi rahe ; tnoha kufamba bikhai rasa mate 
mithia gahana gahe. 

* mayi. 

according to M, ‘come to his senses'. God is the real 

borne. 
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<Ar. Asa, 152; 1) (Now) he rises eagerly 
for (some) bad work, but at the time for 
(repeating) the Name (he) lies sleeping 1 (Ar. 
Svhi 8 : 1 ) 

2. From what an origin has this Thy 
mighty power made man I (Ar. Sarang, 
81 : 1) (and yet) the body (is) a temple P 
(P. Dhanasari) (My brother,) keep far from 
passion and guilt; (Ar. Suhi Chhunt, 11 : 3) 
press to (your) bosom (God’s) lotus feet (rest¬ 
ing) in the heart, (Ar. Sukhmnni, 19 : 1) (for) 
there is no impurity for those who in the heart 
think of God, (K. Gauri AshtaPadi 41 : 3) who 
fashioned you (and) made the earthly body, 
(who is) the aforesaid Light bringing thought 
and discrimination, who protected you in the 
mother’s womb—remember (that) Protector, 
O man ! (Ar. Ramkali Ashtapadi, 2 : 1) 

3. What comes into being is destroyed 
by death; (but) God has preserved us by (our) 
study of the Guru's word. . . . Death cannot 
trace out the one in (whose) heart God’s true 
Name dwells and (who) sings (His) glory. 
(N. Gauri Ashtapadi, 14 : 1, 9) On meeting 

* devala, i.e., ' house of God an idea current amoug Christians 
first. 
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such devotees, man Nanak,' what can Death 
•do to them ? (N. Ramkali^ 4 : 4) Nothing can 
injure the one whom (God) has caused to love 
Him,* (AD. Anand, 28 : 3) (while) if anyone is 
very egoistic, he is mixed with the dust in a 
moment I (Ar. Gond, 20 : 3) As a fish perishes 
without water, so does the unbeliever die of 
thirst . . . without God. (N. Sorathi, 7 : 1) 
(O God), Thou (art) the ocean of water, we 
Thy fishes ! (Ar. Majh 14 : 1) 

4. 0 dear one, enjoy (God’s) love while 
youth is (still) fresh, the days (of youth) are 
few; (N. Sri, 24: 1) the home is a whirl of 
entanglements, brother, and the stone of sin 
<can)not go (across it); embark the soul 
on the raft of the fear (of God), (N. Maru, 2 : 4) 
(for) in whose heart fear (is) in their heart (is 
also) love. (N. Asa di War, 5 SI. 2) When it 
pleases God, then (man) feels love,* the 
deception of error departs from within (him), 

^jana Nanak; the wori3/a»a means ‘parson then ' man ’ in 
the sense of ‘ slave ’ or ' servant and finally ' man of God 

* We recognise the confidence of St. Pan! here (c£. Rom. 8 : 28). 

*bhiu. i.e., felt or emotional love, to be clearly distinguished 
from liva, or which may have little of the emotioos in it 

bat acts as a goad to heroic action. Western mystics also stress 
that one need aot feel the love for God in order that it znav be real 
and sanctifying. * 
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wisdom spontaneously arises, and intelligence 
awakens; by the Guru’s grace he then ex¬ 
periences (real) love.* In such a companion¬ 
ship (with God there is) no dying; recognise* 
(His) will, and then (you) must meet the 
Master. (K. Sri, 1 : 3-4) 

5. Make a prayer before the true Guru to let 
you meet (that) Friend ; on meeting the Friend 
one finds happiness and Death’s messengers 
take poison and die. . . . Death enters not 
there (where) the light is merged in Light. Thou 
art the Friend, Thou the beloved Lord,* Thou 
the uniter with Thyself! (Brother,) in the words 
of the Guru praise (Him who has) no end or 
limit;* Death does not approach there where 
is the Guru’s infinite Word. (N. Sri Ashta- 
padi, 4 : 5-6) 

How foolish to drowse away the precious hours of 
life, careless of the future thus infallibly and inevitably 
earned! Intoxicated with the sweets of the present and 
eager for more of such pleasures, many forget altogether 
that their life is to know and love the Infinite and 
Eternal God, and to give all they have zs sacrifice in 
His dear service. Till the last moment they give no 

^ liva Ugai, i.c.. absorbs himself in devotional love : of. note 3; 
(p. 83) the force here is that a fiery love is the fruit of the long, 
^itivation of the emotional love which is nearer to the surface. 

* sujanu, so translated by M. 

* or: praise (God) with the Guru's word without end or limit. 
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thought to what follows death, and so when the call 
comes they are taken all unawares. 

Made from the humblest of materials as it is, man’s 
body is yet the holiest thing on earth, God’s very 
temple, meant to enshrine His infinite Sanctity.^ It 
must be kept clean and holy, that therein the precious 
feet of the Beloved may be lovingly treasured and 
adored. The lover of God is always holy, the real saint, 
for his mind is ever bathed in the pure water of re¬ 
membrance of Him who is the source of love and 
wisdom and goodness. 

Death is the forgetting of God; one who lives 
always in the thought of God can never die, even when 
his body falls away into the dust from out of which it 
came. How can one living in the Eternal fall under 
Death’s power? Death is the fruit of sin, of adherence 
to the petty ego which is impermanent, unstable; it is 
the natural fate of those who turn away from God their 
Life. It can never touch those who are filled with love 
for Him. 

Brief is life, and the world is a trap from which it is 
hard to escape; nothing can save the soul but love for 
God—^which should be our aim even in early youth, for 
none knows certainly how long he is to live. This love 
is God’s own gift; it drives out all false ideas and 
clarifies the vision of the Truth, and so infinitely deepens 
the attachment to it. The lover finds the Beloved, and 
in His arms forgets the long fever of separateness. To 
this end then let all our prayers be turned, so that God 
may in His mercy give us grace to love Him truly and, 
with the teaching of the Guru as our guide and inspira¬ 
tion, burn away the ego which is the veil that hides Him 
from our eyes. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE TRUE GURU 


Unaided man cannot come to God. Ho needs the- 
awakening word of tb© real Teacher sent to him by God 
Himself. Such a teacher has to be himself a saint, 
wholly devoted to the Lord, sincere, kindly, and of good 
repute. It may not be the recluse or anchorite who is 
neat to God and able to lead others to Him. but the 
guide must be detached from worldliness in order to be 
able to save others from the world and bring them safely 
to infinite bliss. 


26. The Divine Teacher 

1. One path (and) one door—the Guru, 
the ladder to one’s own home(N. ilfaiar 
War, 1 SI. 2) Without the true Guru, the 
path is not found; (B. Prabhati, 1:5) no 
one has (ever) found it by pleasing himself.* 


* I bava kepi here the dipped pithy style so characteristic of the 
Com 10 bis own Gormukbi. tbouRb often barely intdiigibla whan 
oopied in Engliih too exactly. I< reads : Aeko pddharo htko darn 
gump<nifi nija tkanw. 

* i.t,, by going hit own way, following his own ideas. 
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(R. Kanre ki War. 3 SI. 2) Without a Guru 
no one has obtained (God), for all his talking; 
it is he who shows the way and fixes true devo¬ 
tion (in the pupil). (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 18 : 4) 

2. Some go here and there babbling a 
great deal, (but) no one has found (God) by 
talk ; (AD. Anand, 16 : 4) Nanak, there are no 
virtues in the one without a Guru; ^ one who 
turns (his) face away (from a teacher) has a 
lying mouth. (N. Sarang W. War, 7 SI. 1) 
In the absence of a Guru there is (only) dust 
without (his) word no understanding is gained. 
(N. Sri Ashtapadi, 4 : 6) If a hundred moons 
went up and a thousand suns rose, even if 
such a light were given, there would (still) be 
intense darkness without a Guru ; (A. Asa di 
War, 1 SI. 2) light comes from the Guru’s 
teaching, and (then) one remains absorbed in 
the love of the Real. (N. Sri Ashtapadi. 
4:6) 

3. When God wills, (then man) meets the 
real Guru and magnifies the One Name; 


* It it interettioe to compmre these pMStgM with those on the 

£Ame topic in the «/ S»rada (ON). They tro equally 

insistesi. 

* M retd* • darkness' here, but the word gubam is equal to 
JkBl in Hindi. 
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<K. Kedara, 4 : 3) it is he who applies himself 
to the service of a saint on whose brow (this) 
destiny is written,* (Ar. Todi, 8 : 2) (and) it is 
he who lovingly serves the Guru to whom (the 
Lord) has shown kindness, (Ar. Bilawal, 4 : 1) 
(but) (one who) has never done good to others 
does not think of serving the true Guru. (Ar. 
Todi, 3 :4) (Who is the Guru ?) He is the 
true Guru in whose heart is God’s Name ; . • . 
and one who has served (him) without desire 
always obtains the Lord. (Ar. Sukhmani, 
18 : 3, 2) 

4. The .Invisible, having (now) been re¬ 
vealed, is obtained from the Guru; Nanak, he 
is God’s favourite.* (Ar. 145 : 3) Through 
the Guru the soul wins (real) life, through the 
Gum she goes to God’s house. Nanak, the 
disciple* is merged in the Real. (N. Prabhati, 
6: 4) God cannot be seen by anyone 
without the true Gum, but causes Himself 
to be graciously made visible by the Guru. 

* ThU shows clearly bow whai Is ‘ written on the brow ' is the 
direct result of previous sctions; there is ao psrtlkllty or ' ftte ‘ 
here, but sinple }Dtliee. 

* cMMa, dsioty titbit, sweetmeat. God loves tbe Guru beet, so 
He always rewards thoee wbo serve him faithfully. 

*guramukhi, lit: 'at tbe moutb of tbe Guru so one who 
obeys tbe Gam. 
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(AD. Majh Asktapadi, 10 : 5) Today in our 
house is Spring; it is always Spring 
when the Divine Teacher is met. (Ar. Basan- 
iu, 1 : 1, 3) (Today) through the Guru I have 
lost error and fear, and (my) eyes behold 
the Blissful Form (in) all. (Ar. Asa, 68 : 4) 

5. When the Guru is met, the fear (of God) 
dwells in the heart. (N. Sorathi Ashlapadi, 
2: 7) Nanak, I will go to ask my Guru and 
will depart to wherever the Lord is; . . . the 
true Guru has become the go-between’ for 
(my) meeting the Beloved. (N. Barah Mnha, 
10,11) If (the Guru) makes the disciple* perfect, 
(then) he gains the secondless Reality > • • • 
Nanak, if the Perfect is (really) met, how (can) 
virtue decrease ? (N. Sri, 9 : 1,4) 

6. God (lets) one meet the Guru (according 
to) his past earnings ; (N Ramkali AshtaPadi, 
A : 5) without (the help oO a saint God’s com¬ 
panionship cannot be gained, without a Guru 
the body (remains) filthy with dirt. . . . There 
is no love without devotion to the Guru, nor 

* MwnBEm Bra utoftll; imaged to the Eael "'■th the help oi • 
mutual friend of the two fenilio i «0 the Ouni brings bis d4seipl« 
in toueh with God. The Cop* in Sri Jay^devu’s Gtia Ootunda 
pUys this role. 

* guntmukhi, lit: *at the month of the Guru', to one who 
obeye the Gnm. 
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does a saint give his company without the 
Guru. (N. Ba$antu, 5: 2) By the Guru's 
kindness God dwells in the heart, in no other 
way can He be drawn; (R. Suhi, 10 : 1) by 
the perfect Guru is God's Name fixed (in the 
heart), without the Name life is useless. (R. 
Jaiisarit 1 : 2) Nanak, by (repeating), " RSma 
Rama Ramu Rama the (supreme) 

state* is achieved; when the true Guru is 
met, he establishes the Name, and (then)* one 
is united to God's Name. (R. Kalyan Ashta- 
padi, 6 : 8) (God) has kept Himself (hidden) in 
the true Guru ; (N. Asa di War, 6) the Guru is 
God, (and) God is the Guru ;* (R. ilsu Ckhant, 
1 1 4) (there is) no difference (between) the 
supreme (and) the Guru. (Ar. Bhairo, 24 : 4) 

Nooe can win the way to God alone, however much 
some may talk of independeoce and equality; only with 
the help of the Guru can lisbt shine into the heart's dark 
places. It is the good man who meets this heavenly 

^ DifTereot lormi of the Nane of Cod (Rim*). 

* or: the goal [gati). 

' EzperioDca confirmc that the practice ^ repeating God'e 
Name* in any way can succeed only after the mantra has beep 
imparled regularly by one who io by the pmcticant regarded as bis 
Cnm. Then only it * stick* *. 

* A clear enanciatJan of tb* tame thought a* in the Oum 
VanOanam: Gurvr Brahma, Cwrwr Vithnur . . . ate. It la. 
inpossibte for the pious to exaggerate tbeir debt or tb* honour due 
u on* who ravaaU God to them. 
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Guide, and it is by serving him his grace is won and the 
road to God is thrown open. Who is the Guru ? Tbe 
devotee who loves God with all his heart. He who has 
God can share Him with another, can introduce to Him 
a friend and so iUl that friend with unrivalled joy. 

The very meeting with the Guru awakens that joy 
in the heart and makes it blossom with bright spring 
flowers, for the sight of him disperses fear and anxiety, 
tells of early freedom, and rev^s the Beloved Lord. 
All obstacles disappear; the aspirant has now only one 
thought—to hasten to that Lord in whose presence he 
will become perfect. 

There is no short cut to God, no easy way. He is 
found through His own appointed means, the contact 
with a saintly devotee, to be gained only as the reward 
of past good actions. Devotion is infectious« it arisee 
in the heart even at the first such contact, it becomes a 
flame which burns away the dross and purifies the goldm 
nugget there. In the pure heart God Himself comes to 
dwell, in the manifest form of His Name; it is true to 
say that where the Guru is, there already is the Lord— 
so close is the union between the saint and God we can¬ 
not say which is acting at any moment, they are as it 
were the same. 


27. The Real Saint 

1. No one but the devotee is accepted (by 
God), (G. Akal Ustat, 38) (and) he who broods 
upon God’s Name is the devotee; Nanak, 
from age to age greatness * lies in the Name. 
(AD. Ramkali, 1 : 6) Those who please Him 

t i.r., uue spiritusl gr«stn«u Uks God's, or glory. 
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are the good; whai further explanation to 
make? Those possess wisdom, honour and 
wealth in whose heart It remains merged;* 
what sort of further praise (is possible) for 
them? (N. Sri, 4 : 3-4) The Lover of devo¬ 
tees,* God, keeps company with them. (N. 
y4sa Ashiapadi, 9 ; 8) 

2. Signs appear on the faces * of those in 
whose hearts is the true Name; (N. Sri, 6 : 2) 
he who makes (good) use of mays * knows the 
One God immanent (therein); and the sign 
of him is known—he stores up the wealth of 
patience.* (N. Bztsanlu, 11 ; 3) Nanak, the true 
Guru is known thus—that he mingles freely 
with all; * (N. Sri Ashtapsdi, III, 10) those 
who are engrossed with their Lord like every 
one. (N. Wadhans, 1: 1) He who dwells 
(throughout) the eight watches (of the day)’ in 

» Cf. GiUk 18 : 78, the very Isst verse. 

’ bkagiUi-vatihtu. Ill: beloved of devotees. 

* A cerlftin spirittui glam {ttjai) is visible, a radiance which 
shines out alnost like a beam of light and is reflected on the faces 
of those around. 

* who is not ruled by but has it well under control. 

' or.- eooteotment, modeeiy (hhimd}. 

* Seeing in all the One he loves, bow can be be exclusive or 
draw enrtaios round himself? Openness of heart is a eertain sign 
of true spirituality. 

watch consists of three bouts ; the ceaseless practice of lb* 
Preseuce is here given as a sign of perfectioo, 
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the Lord’s presence, that man, says Nanak, is 
perfect; (Ar. SukhmatU, 17 : 7) perfect in the 
world is he in whose heart there is no one else. 
(K. Cauri Askiapadi, 38 : 5) 

3. (He has) * the mantra of God,* God's 
Name, and broods on (the One whp is) fully 
(present) everywhere;* the wisdom (to look) 
equally on pain and happiness, a life pure and 
free from enmity; (he is) kind to all living 
things and has expelled the five vices; (bis) 
nourishment is hymns to God, * remaining 
untouched by worldliness (like) the lotus (in) 
water; (his) teaching (is for) friend and foe 
alike, and he delights in devotion to the 
Blessed One; (he will) not listen to criticism 
of others, (but) giving up egoism (he becomes) 
the dust of all (feet)—filled with (these) six 
signs, Nanak, a person (has) the name of a 
perfect saint. (Ar. Sahaskriti Slokas, 40) 

The real Guru is tb© saintly devotee, the one 
devoted to God’s Name and trying; always to please 
Him, for H« is always near to those who love Him in 
this way. The devotee can be easily recognised, he sees 
God in all, acts with all in a spirit of reverence and 

^ This peragraph is in the original in Pnkrit. 

* God is here called ‘ Rfaoa' Govinda*, and' Bhagavle •. 

* sarvatra fUrnal^. 
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affectioD, >o joyful patience endures all that comes, know¬ 
ing it is from the Beloved’s own band, is easily pleased 
'by the smallest kindness from another, and is at all times 
aware of God's loving watch over him. Unshaken by 
joy or sorrow, wholly free from anger and dislike, 
virtuous and kind, delighting in worship, without the 
least taint of worldliness or egoism, eager for humble 
service of the lowliest of men—such a Guru can guide us 
to the Lord he loves. 

28. The True Muslim and Yogi 

1. To be (rightly) called a Muslim is 
hard *; when one is (surrendered), then he 
can call himself a Muslim. First let him 
find the religion of saints sweet and remove 
4be rust of pride and give away (his) wealth.* 
When he is resigned (to God), making 
religion the pilot of bis boat, put an end 
to the false idea * of death and life; let 
him heartily obey God’s * pleasure, honouring 
the Creator and effacing the (petty) self. 

r The language in thfi paragraph 1< full of Arabic word*, at la 
tailed to the Muslim audience to which it appeala. 

* tnali autt dlnuiari mlfha masahala mJlna malu miudvai ; 
this line, which even M foand it bard to translate, ia full of the 
alliteration in which the but Cunt delights. 1 ^ve followed 
Prof. Jodb Singh bora. 

' bharamu : not * life and death but our wrong understanding 
of ibeir real natore, is to be pot away. The word meaosalso 
’ fancy, error, aaperstitioo 

* Rtabb, tbe Arabic term for God, the Master. 
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Having then,* Nanak, become kind to all living 
beings be can then be (rightly) called a Muslim. 
XN. Majh ki War, 8 SI. 1) 

2. (Make) good works the Creed* you 
repeat, then shall you be a Muslim. (N. Majh 
ki War, 7 SI. 3) Practise the books (like) the 
•Qur’an ;* put the wick of the fear (of God) in 
this body (of yours), and burn in it the under¬ 
standing of troth.* In this way the lamp will 
burn this oil, and having made a light yon 
will then find the Master. When (God’s) 
words are impressed on this body, happiness 
follows and service is done. All the worlds 
come and go; do service in the world,* and 
then, says Nanak, you will get a seat in Court 
and swing the arm !* (N. Sri, 33 : 2-4) 

* KiadAfttt to others is here rightljr ehowo is the effect of 
telflesuese. 

*iiahim/l, the profesaioe of Muslim faith: “(I believe that) 
there is do God hot (the One) God, aod that Mohammed le the 
Prophet of Cod." But do proiessSoo of faith can equal the dosgf 
of righleoos do^s. which alone proves the siDceritjr of such a 
profession. 

* So reads M; but in mjr copy of tbe Graoib Sabib 1 read 
‘ Pnr&ou ‘; of course, there is lilUe practical importance in this, 
for both Muslim and Hindu the same moral code is required, the 
same prereqaisitet for spirituality. 

* Gum Nanak delights in such metaphor. 

' The stress here oo active service in tbe world is important; 
no true religion igoores our duly to man, which ie not apart from 
tbe duty to Cod. So loo. the Par^' Scriptures. 

* fbe able to do whatever yon like in the future, being 
■wbolty free. 
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3. The knower of God* is the Brahman ; 
have no caste pride, (you) stupid fool, for 
from this pride many evil results proceed. (AD. 
Bhairo, 1: 1) What advantage in cleansing 
this (body), when there is impurity within the 
heart ? (K. Sorathi, 8 : 1) The (real) Brahman 
bathes in the Gnosis * of God; (his) leaves 
for worship* are God’s glories: one Name, 
one God,* one Light of the three worlds 1 
(N. Maru, 11:2) The Name of God (estab¬ 
lished) by the Guru’s grace in the house of 
the body captures your Lord God;* (AD. 
Ramkali Ashtapadi, 1:8) he is to be called a 
Brahman who day and night is rapt in the 
love of God. (AD. Gujari ki War, 10 : SI. 1) 

4. O yogi, this will not be yoga to leave 
the family and make a home elsewhere! 
(AD. Ramkali Ashtapadi, 1:8) In the house 
itself (there may be) renunciation ; (AD. Sri, 
1 ; 4) in the house itself is always the beloved, 

*'God' ill tbit context is slmost nlwsys ‘Brnbin', Ibe 
infinite Absolole. 

> This word, the Greek eqaivtJent o( Skt. seemt the 

beet irao^lntJoo of it in most plieei, for (t indndei the idem of love 
u well u of mere knowMge—iho onion of which is true toisifom. 

* In sevenl forms of Hindu worship leaves, e.g. of tulnsi und 
bel pisnts, pU]i n pnrt, 

* Narc^aHO, the ' bunan ' God. 

* C/. the saying of Tbakor Haraoath in CN (p. 1S3). 
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the Child; * He ever remains in bliss the 
Giver of happiness;* (AD. Majh Ashtapadi 
27 : 2) living in your own home, you can 
obtain Him. (AD. Basantu, 9 : 3) Making the 
house in every way (your) forest, understand 
in the heart (that you are a) hermit; (G. Hazare 
Shabad, 1 : 1) why should you go searching in 
the jungle when there is a green wood in the 
house ? (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 17 : I) 

5. Regard all activity save the one support* 
ing Name as delusion. (G. Akal Ustaf, 50) 
Nanak, ‘the (real) yogi is the friend of (all in> 
the three worlds; (N. Ramkali Ashtapadi,2 : 8) 
when the true Lord Himself throws a look of 
grace (on a man), then he becomes the servant 
of servants; * then be day and night does 
service to the true Guru, and never leaves his 
presence; as the lotus remains untouched in 
the water, so is he renounced in the house* 
hold. (AD. Ramkali di War, 7 ; SI. 2) 

^ ehara hi ntahi prilatnu soda hat balS. Tbit m&ytliobe: 
" Tot beloved Child It elwayt in the very houte." Every liutnen 
child if u it were • form of the Divine Child. Sri Krithne or Sri 
Rvhb: how then c*n family life divorce God't lover from Ute 
sight of Him ? RtiW U it the euieil way to Him. 

' So he will not Iml unkindly those who depend on him in the 
family, leaving them (or selfish retireoient and mediuilon. 

* Cf. the Laiia name beloved by the Komaa Pootifls, aervtt* 
dtrverum dat. 

7 
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6. Nanak is the servant of those (who) live 
in solitude (with), the One dwelling in the 
heart, without expectations in the midst of 
(those full oO expectation, seeing and showing 
forth the Unattainable (and) Imperceptible 1 
<N. Sidha Goshti, 5) When (there is) ex¬ 
pectation, then (there is) also anxiety; how 
can one do (this and) speak of the One ? When 
(a man) remains desireless amid desires, 
Nanak, then he finds the One; in this way he 
crosses over the ocean (of the world) and thus 
'dies’ (while still) alive.* (N.Rflmitf/*, 3 : 4-5) 
He does not chatter or speak (but) gathers a 
wealth of contentment and burns up passion 
with the (fire of the) Name. ... He' who fixes 
the mind on God’s feet, (who) remains desire- 
less (amid) desires* and is in love with the 
One—he isaSannyasi;* {^.Maru Ashtapadi, 
7 : 7-8) he causes fear to no one, nor does he 
fear any ;* Nanak says, * Hear, O mind, you 
may call that man a Sage* (T. Sloka 16) 

* or: hopes, expoctstions: cf. GUa, t: 70. 

*».«. becomessirttfMmwWo. wbo»e 'ego ' is desd thstthe Self 
msy live. 

* Cf. Oiia 2 : 24. 

* fit : ’ TSOODOcer of aU '. 

* Cf. OiM 2 : IS. 

*or: Gnostic, {jHanf), 
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7. He treats happiness and sorrow (as) 
both the same and regards honour (as) dis¬ 
honour, stands aloof from exultation and 
grief,* and recognises the Real (hidden) in the 
world. (T. Gauri, 1 : 1) The knower of God* 
is purer than pure,. . . higher than high, yet 
in his own mind lower than all; .. . the glance 
of God’s knower rains down nectar, . .. (and) 
he delights in helping others ;. . . (yet) the 
knower of God loves (only) the One, ... (so) 
lie is free from care,. . . (and) possessed of all, 
(because) he is himself the Formless One. 
{Ar. Sukhmani, 8 ; 2-8) 

Wc boost ourselves with hiKh*soundtog titles, we 
call ourselves Christians, .Muslims, Brahmans, and the 
like i but how often do we ask ourselves bow far we are 
really followers Of the Christ, wholly surrendered to God, 
«r knowers of the Divine? The true Muslim is indeed 
the perfect Saint; the name ‘ Muslim * is of no value if 
it does not bear its full significance of resignation to 
Ood's holy will aud abandonment of the petty selfishness 
of man. It is not enough to wear a label and demand 
admission to Heaven on the strength of that label—God 
looks into the heart, where our deeds and thoughts are 
written, and judges us only on that infallible record. If 
we really do what ths Prophet teaches, if we really 
follow the ‘ Sermon on the Mount if we really perceive 
the Immanent in all and treat all with love and reverence 
as His manifestations—then we need claim no label, for 

> Cf. Gita 12: IS-IS, etc. The whole pstsagft is parallel to 
Gita iboegbt. 

' the BrahmainOni or Gnoaiic. 
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as we step before tbe jud^meat seat of God our hearts 
io triuofipbaot joyous tones will name us His. 

How foolish to rely on the ' caste' of ancestors and 
to claim, " I am a Brahman, because they too were 
Brahmans born ”! God is known through devotion to 
His ' Name '■ as St. Bonaventura (quoted by Tanquerey, 
op. oit. p. 464} says, “The best way to arrive at a 
knowledge of God Is to taste the sweetness of His love.” 
He who thus knows Cod, the devotee, is the only real 
Brahman, and he bathes eternally not in Gangaii or any 
other holy waters, at Kasi or elsewhere, but in the nectar 
of His presence. 

Nor is it 'yoga', union with God, to wander from 
the house and beg from others here and there. God is 
everywhere, in the bouse os much as in the forest, in 
family duties as much as in sacrificial fires or silent 
meditations. One who runs from Him In the household 
where He has placed him, will certainly not fmd Him 
after deserting his God-given duties. No earthly work 
or duty can ever come between the true aspirant and 
bis Lord; it is as easy to practise the Presence while 
washing clothes or scrubbing floors or keeping office 
ledgers, as it is while standing on oue leg ia holy places 
far from human haunts and amid Himalayan snows. As 
easy ? Nay. easier far, for God has willed the first 
while man's pride preferred the second, and Cod loves 
humble obedience more than pride and selLwill. 
Wherever he may he at the time, it is when God calls 
the aspirant to His'feet that His grace descends and He 
draws nearer and nearer till the state of perfect union 
becomes possible; piesumption on our part wins not 
grace but rather merits God's stern reproof. Dwelling 
in the midst of worldly duties^ among worldly folk, the 
true devotee remains always immersed in the wordless 
bliss of God's love, which surges round him like a 
mighty sea of nectar, and be is there a sbioing light to 
his neighbours. 
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Such a devotee is the greatest of men; free from 
all attachment, he quietly docs as a sacrifice to Him the 
work God gave to him to do, turning everyihiog he 
touches into a sacramental grace by his total inward 
absorption in the will of God. Without thought of 
personal reward, without passions or overmuch talk, 
undisturbed by the whirl of worldly thought around 
him—such a one is (he real Saimyasi, and not the 
egotist in orange robes exploiting the simple piety of 
village folk and boasting of his great renunciatiot). Such 
is the real Brahman, the knower of his God, the en¬ 
lightened Gnostic, whose very pre.sence is a blessing to 
the world luid who in himself manifests the Lord of all. 

29. BroodioK on the Word 

1. By egotistic argument the Lord is not 
found;nor is the truth * obtained by set¬ 
ting up the ‘I—I’;... he who studies the 
Guru’s word gets rid of egoism. (N. Qauti 
Ashtapadi, 12 : 4, 13 : 1, 3) (Yes,) the Lord is 
found when the mind is happily engaged upon 
the Word. (N. Borah lAaha, 6) Beloved, 
Thy words are nectar, most beautiful dear 
Charmer* in the midst of all, yet distinct 1* 
(Ar. Devagandhari, 29 : 1) 

‘ or : iba Real One 

* mananiohanc, a connoa name for Krishna; lit : fascioating 
the heart. 

* The visishthadnaiM pofilion also: Cod is imtnaoent in all, 
yet also traosceadeal over all: one with creation, and yet not 
identical Iberewitb. 
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2. I direct the words of (my) mouth to all, 
but hold (my) soul near to the Lord. (Ar. 
Asa, 54 : 2) We have come (here) to listen 
to and read (His) W'ord; (Ar. Sarang, 79 : 1) 
(for) giving the mind (to that wc) shall obtain 
the delightful Name, (N. Gauri Ashtapadi, 
12: 4) (and) it is always Spring for him in 
whose heart (is) the Name, (Ar. Basaniu, 3 : 1) 
(yes,) he shall meet with greatness in whose 
heart the Word pervades. (N. Ramkali ki 
War, 12 SI. 1) By means of the Guru’s word 
egoism is lost from within, (and) God Him¬ 
self comes to dwell in the soul and heart, 
(which are) ever plunged into peace and 
spontaneous happiness.* . . . He is near, 
and He is far ; by the Guru’s word one 
sees (Him) always present. (AD. Basantn^ 
5 : 2. 6 ; 2) 

3. The True One, the Creator, is invisible 
and secondless, no end (can) be found of Him ; 
their coming (to the world) has become fruitful 
who have pondered on (that) One in the heart. 
(N. Alahania, 3 : 3-4) The owners of wisdom, 

* soda »anU tahaji satiiSi. Tej Sinch trnnKlntcit suihu 
r«(;oUrlr at ' psaca' ; ».g. Suhhamani (Pstlm of) (menrat^ 
pesce} tmt pwHRCt like tbi* tbow that the ntotl Hindi meulsR 
c>£' happinees' it (o be preferred. 
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meditation and virtue * please the Lord, and 
then they are pleased (in turn). (N. Barah 
Maha, 13) 

Not by much talk or clever discussions among 
philosophers and logicians can the truth be kno^n or 
the Lord found, nor by meditative silence apart from 
the stream of life, but by the active contemplation of tbe 
Guru's teaching—holding the heart on God, the mind on 
His Word, the hands upon His work among men. “ If you 
love Me you will keep My commandments,'' said Jesus \ 
and for this we have to Im wholly dedicated to the Lord 
aod keep the egotistic self altogether out of sight. 

This is the purpose of life ; holding firm to this, we 
find the heart will blossom into divinity while God takes 
His seat therein amid deep peace and overflowing joy. 
We who can thus enthrone Him over our lives find Him 
everywhere around and know nothing in the world 
but Him. 


30. True Religiott' 


1. Yoga is not the patched cloth, yoga is 
not the staff, yoga is not the smearing of 
ashes; yoga is not the earrings and shaven 


'gtAnu dhiattH guna: knowtog lore (of Codl. quiet- cob- 

UmpUtion (of Him),'end tbe entuing good qaslities of virtue: 
these three ere here giveo as qualificetiout lor success in the 
search for God. 

•This section is a complete hymn, which Guru Nans'* 
ported to have sung to a group of ' yogis' who criticised bw 
unconveniional dtess mod ways. It is a lesson of use to ui all. 0 
ell creeds. 
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head, yoga is not the blowing of conches :' 
remaining unspotted amidst impurity, thus is 
contact with yoga gained !* (N. Siihi, 8 : 1) 

2. Yoga is not mere talk, (but) the yogi 
can be called the one who looks upon (all) 
equally with one regard; yoga is not (going) 
out to tombs and burning-grounds,* yoga is 
not the adopting of postures; * yoga is not 
roaming in foreign lands, nor is yoga bathing 
in holy tvaters: *—remaining unspotted amidst 
impurity, thus is contact with yoga gained! 
(N. Suhi, 8 : 2) 

3. (When) one meets the true Guru, then 
are doubts broken up and distractions brought 
under control; a gentle rain (of grace) falls 
drop by drop,* one listens attentively to 

* or : borns ; lo attract atteoiioa, toaodicanli make inch sound* 
as tbay antar a vit1af;a. 

* The rhythm of the song will be well shown by the first para- 
(laph, which rends : fogu na kSinthU jogtt no dandni ; jogu na 
bhasamit eal/Kai: jogu no mundi tnim^f Mv^yiri; Jegu no 
sinjivaiai: and the refrain repealed at the end of each fMraKmpb : 
Mif/ano tnMi ntran/ana rahUri ; joga jugali iva pOuii, 

* Many ' yogis *. specially those of various Taniric ncbools. make 
a practice of living in cemeterien, oic., where it is said they used lo 
be at timss guilty of nameless outrages on the dead. 

* tafi: so translated by M, specially as ‘padtudsano 

* i.e. going on pilgrimage to Kidi, RSmes'waram, ote, (llrthi 
tidiaf). 
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spontaneous music * and the very house obtains 
happiness: remaining unspotted amidst im> 
purity, thu9 is contact with yoga gained I 
(N. Suhi, 8 : 3) 

4. Nanak, remain ‘ dead ’ while Jiving* 
practise such a yoga! The horn sounds with* 
out being blown, * (and) then you attain the 
fearless state: remaining unspotted amidst 
impurity, then * is the contact with yoga 
gained I (N. Suhi, 8 : 4) 

This is true Religion—devotion to God amid the 
whirling waves of the world-ocean, imbuing it too with 
a love for the holy Name, and filling every heart with 
joy and peace. This is yoga, and not the outward show 
which so delights the conceit of the egotistic mind. 


* sahaja dkitni lagni. 

’ C/. S 28 : 6. end the note thereon. 

* f.«. the ‘voice of tbc aileace ' is Use attiihata-cabraci 
heart. 

* In this piece the ntiiel iv(t ebenges ebnpUy to tau, Uses. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


•THE DIVINE NAME 


Finite man cannot directI)' see or know tlie Infinite 
and Ineffable God; it ie only when He deigns to reveal 
Himself by taking some manifest Form that the creature 
may become aware of Him, and that ‘ manifest Form ' 
is called the ‘Name’. The Name is God Himself, 
adapted to our powers of perception, and it is tlie only 
path through which we may approach Him. Without 
this contact we are as good as dead; with it we are full 
of bltssfnl life and soon come to merge in Him, the 
beloved Source of Life. 

31. God’s Name is Saviour 

I. Without God’s Name who has (ever) 
attained the Goal ? * (K. Gauri, 4 : 4) There 
is no purity without the Name of God; (N. 
Basaniu, 5 : 2) what can the Yamuna do for 
those whose tongues (already) love God's 
Name ? * (K. Asa, 5 : 1) (Why,) Ganga, 

tbe saprecne state of union with Cod, or at least of 
blissrul eojoyiueni of His presence, wbicli is the purpose of life. 

'C/. $24 : I. Tbe theme constantly recurs in the Guru Graolh 
Sabab as'a natural protest af^inst tha prevailing external care- 
noaialism, which is pure auperuition. 
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Yamcna, Triveni Sangam, the seven seas, 
charities and worship are (all) contained (in 
the Nareie); * in age after age I have known 
the One Supreme Lord; repeating God’s 
(Name) with great delight, I bathe in the sixty- 
eight holy waters (of pilgrimage)' {H.Barah 
Malta, 15) The disciples (who) brood (on it) 
receive nectar, and it is they who are really 
pure. Day and night repeat the Name, O- 
mortal, so that (your) impurities may be 
washed away, (N. Malar, 1 : 3) (for) by re¬ 
membering God again and again transgres¬ 
sions are destroyed. (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 9 : 4) 
2. The poisons of greed and lying dwell 
spread throughout this body; (but), Nanak, 
the disciple who continually drinks the nectar 
of God lives in beaJth; . . . disease does not 

* Neither the Genfres, cor the Jumnn (ii they u«ed to be called), 
aor the place where their waters mingle near ^yag (Allahabed). 
can wash away sin, Only God. tbs source of all parity, can do 
that by His grace, which It given through the Name. Nor all 
the waters of the ocean, nor any kind oi righteous action, can 
avail to this end—it is ae uaearoMi gift of Cod. 

* rasu Hart Japi afhattrfhi Hratha nlM ; I have twt 
fODod a complete list of these ‘ holy waters ’ wbereia pilgrims 
are to bathe ; it would obviously Include Cangotri and Yamunotri. 
Prayag (Tri«nl Sangam). the onion of Gangaji with the sea, 
Fushkara Lake, Badrinarayan, Manaaarowai Lake, Nisik and 
Tapoban, Paitban, Aland! and Dchu. firndavan. Pwarks. Udipi. 
Bhadrachalam, Rameswarain. Ksnyakumari. Dhanushkodi, 
Tinipnti, the Kaveri near Srirangam ; but Che list would doubtless 
vary from time to time according to the preference of different secta. 
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enter (even) the dream of those who love the 
medicine of the Name, (Ar. Bawan Akhari, 
45 Si.) (and) when there are very serious dif¬ 
ficulties God's Name in a moment takes 
(them) away. (Ar. Stikhmanit 2:1) It is the 
Lord who in a moment saves and carries (us) 
■over the very fierce world-ocean ; (Ar. Oauri, 
83 : 2) we cross over the world of darkness by 
clinging to (His) feet.. (Ar. Mundavani, 1 : 5) 
The One Name saves (us from) the world; by 
the Guru’s grace the Name is dear (to us), 
(for) without the Name no one has attained to 
Liberation. (AD. Basantu, 10 : 3) 

3. I gathered the fruits of sin and filled 
(my) heart, so that (my) heart forgot the 
Lord, the Supreme Person. (D. Asa, 1 : 2) 
(Now) my only lamp is the Name, I have put 
in it the oil (of) suffering; by its flame that 
(oil) is now exhausted and I have escaped the 
meeting with Death. A lakh of logs collected 
together, one spark (is) applied 1 (N. Asa, 32:1) 
Darkness is effaced, wickedness given up, 
and the heart is reconciled with God.* 

*SoM. fHiM andhire taja bibitra ThiUtura sitt manu mOnH. 
Tt)* matte in Uiii line It obvious ovan to tha non-knower of 
Gormukhi; it n typical of that trae poet. Guru Arju, mod almost 
demands lo be suog. 
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(Ar. Suhi Chhant, 4 : 4) O Infinite One, if I 
had committed no sin, how couldst Thou have 
won the Name of ‘Purifier of the Fallen’?* 
(Kd. Sri, 1) With every breath Nanak sings 
(God's) glory, and the true Guru has drawn a 
curtain (over) his sins. (Ar. Majh, 17 : 4) 

4. Everyone rests in hope of Thee; 
(Ar. Majh, 2 : 3) (and) those imbued with the 
love of God’s Name have no load of error 
(to carry): great is the gain of repeating 
God’s (Name), (they are) fearless (because> 
God is in (their) heart. (N. Sri, 23 ; 4) He 
whose inmost heart is pure,... in that person 
ailfear iscut away. (R. BiJutgale Chhant, 5 :3) 

5. Man Nanak, so ponder always in heart 
and mind on God’s Name that at the last 
moment it may bring (you) rescue (from 
shame) ; (U. Cauri, 13 : 4) by honouring and 
praising the Name honour arises and a true 
‘ thread ’; in God’s Court (man) obtains a 
pure ‘ thread ’ (which) will not break." 

* tatUa-pHvana. • (avouciM name for Sri Itatiu as tha 
RcoMmer. 

* Th« ' saertd (bread '. as a si(;i> of social saperlority w bcloog- 
ine (o one of (be upper caeies. awoke (be Cam's seoro even as a 
boy when he was to be invested wilb it. The ime ' (bread ’ v/bich 
tics ns for aver to Cod. is (he love for Him and repeatiog of His 
Name. Tbia alone wins His favour. 
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(N. Asa di War, 15 SI. 3) Though he makes 
many efToris (yet) the heart does not melt— 
how can such a one go to God’s Court ? ‘ 
(Ar. Sukhmani, 12 :3) They know not the 
secret of themselves, but give a verbose des* 
cription of Heaven 1* When the mind is at¬ 
tached to the hope of Heaven, then it cannot 
be attached to dwelling at (God’s) feet* 
(K. Bhairo, 16 : 1) Mortal, brood on the One 
Hame and go to your (real) home with 
honour! (N. Malar, 1 : 1) 

6. Where no pain of separation arises in 
a body, deem that body a burning-ground, 
(F. Sloka 36) (for) without the Name egoism 
goes on burning.* (AD. Basantu 12: 3) 
Nanak, the whole world is in pain ; the one 
who obeys the Name obtains victory—no 
other action is of any account. (N. Ramlcali 
ki War, 14 SI. 1) Those who are without the 

* No naltcr what a man <)oes, if he acquires ao Rentteness and 
sweetoees of character, he cannot hope to be received by Cod es 
His own. 

* Ignorant of their own natora and defects, how can they 
presume to speak of transcendent things 7 C/. GUC 30 : 3. The 
Sikh equivalent of Ck. gnSthi seaiiton, " know thyself 

* A striking wsrnrng to those who hold out the hope of Heaven 
as the main altractioD to the spiritual life ; it is an unworthy aim. 

* la the body of one who does not even nits or feel the need of 
a God, there is indeed a perpetual fire of passions and desires. 
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Name will be rejected, no one will keep them 
company ; (N. Sri Ashta^adi, 4 : 3) they will 
not get Liberation, (for) the disciple wins 
Liberation (only) through the Name. Without 
the Name of God useless is birth in the world. 
<N. Bhairo, 8:1) He who pleases God meets 
the Guru, and (then) he ponders on God’s 
Name. (AD. Sri Rag di War, 10) God, O 
God, Thy Name is , the remover of pain 1 * 
(R. Tilang Ashtapadi, 2 : 4) 

7. (When) the heart is thrilled on hearing 
the Name,* then is the door of Liberation 
won. (N. Asa di War, 10 SI. 2) Golden the 
body and spotless the soul in whom the stain¬ 
less and shining Name (abides); all sorrow 
and disease are driven away; Nanak, it es¬ 
capes by means of the true Name. (N. Malar, 
7 : 4) (So) let him who is called a Sikh of the 
true Guru * arise early and ponder on God’s 

*Hari Hart lari nUmu hai duitha mefanahora. 

> This idss frsquentl^ sppesn ia the Bhegsvetatn, and was 
iasisltd on by Sri Ramakrisboa as a sign of tbs nsarnsss o( God's 
grace. Boi such thrills and even tears of love mar not appear in 
certain eonU who are even nearer to God; it depends on the 
temperament of each whether these ' signa of Bbakti' appear 
openly or not. 

* i.». a pupil of the true Teacher. I have kept the original 
word for obvious reasons—this being tbn soaree of the pioas 
CBi'otn of ndmn-smarapn and the linging of the Caro'S hymns 
by Sikhs Cot the tbrse boon before dawn, in braknta-muhurlam. 
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Name. Let him bestir himself at early dawn 
and bathe in the nectar tank (of the Name); 
taught by the Guru, let him constantly repeat 
God’s (Name),* and all transgression, sin and 
guilt will be taken away. At sunrise let him 
again sing the Guru’s hymns and . . . brood 
over God’s Name. He who at every breath 
in and out meditates upon my God is a Sikh 
of the Guru and pleases the Guru's heart. 
(R. Gauri hi War, 11 SI. 2) 

Qod alone can purify anj remove the atain of sin. 
From Him all holy things derive their holiness; He is 
their source, the unfailing fountain of perfect purity. 
Spiritually washed in the holy Name, the disciple 
bwmes infinitely pure us the Immaculate God Him¬ 
self : for with Him no sin can cohabit, no evil can share 
the heart with His holy Name. So full trust in His 
saving power is the certainly of salvation, the highest 
gift of the Divine Guru to suffering men. 

From life in this fallen world we gather up many 
sins, but not one can remain when the water of God's 
Life flows over them. That spiritual baptism washes 
away every spot in the heart; fires of love consume the 
dead twigs of failure fallen from the trees of our life. 
Before the infinite light of God's presence the black 
darkness of ignorance and error flees away, for He is 
our Redeemer and raises every child of His into the 
radiance of His presence. 

This is our only hope, and it banishes all fear of 
sin, of bell, of rebircb in this unhappy world where we 

*/fan Hati japu. The Name is given twice lo suggest the 
repeiitiM. 
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may feeS separated from His love. For perfect love 
casts out fear, and love is the oatural fruit of a sight 
of Him gained throngh the heartfelt' chanting ’ of His 
Name. It purifies the heart and adorns the soul with 
the 'sacred thread' of the true Brahman or God- 
koower: it is the passport into Heaven. 

The soul without the Name ie lost in the raging fires 
of egoism and passionate desire, unable to win her way 
from that misery to God’s company where is peace and 
joy. When Cod would save a stricken soul, He sends 
His messenger with His Name, revealing Himself 
thereby, and sets the love of Himself in the poor 
sinner's heart. The inner Glory shines out through the 
disciple's body as be broods constantly upon and 
is slowly transformed into His likeness ; all defects are 
burned away from him as he grows in his love for God 
and clings more and more to the worship of Him at 
every moment. Thus be draws nearer to the ‘ door of 
Liberation and so becomes a ‘ Sikh ’ indeed and not 
only iu mere name. 


32. It U Life 

1 . What have we but the Name of God ? * 
(N. Asa Ashiapadi, 9 : 1) (My) brother, (our) 
body and property are not (real) companions, 
God’s Name is stainless wealth,* (N. SriAshta' 
padi, 15 : 1) accompanying and helping (us); 
(N. Asa AslUapadi, 9 : 1) wherever we go, 
there it (also) goes. (AD. Cujari, 2: 3) (When) 

* Hi : Whst « oars . . . Mma nJima hinu kavanu hamtra. 

* i. 9 . Vliicb hu so defect siKh as insUbility. 

8 
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the body perishes, whose is its property called ? 
(N. Asa Ashtapadi, 9 : 1) (All) other capital' 
than God is deceptive ;' it goes not with (us) 
when (we are) made to depart. (AD. Gujari, 
2 : 3) Some charitable gifts, many kindnesses, 
do not equal the Name in weight, (N. V/adhans 
Chhant, 1 : 4) (but) he to whom (God) is 
gracious comes to obtain that (Name) through 
his own good deeds. (N. Sri Rag di War, 
18 SI. 1) 

2. Nanak, on (our) departure (hence) all 
false friendships are snapped (asunder).* . . . 
Those who have been regarded as Kings and 
lords come to be seen as (mere) ashes ;* when 
they have passed into the future (life) they 
realise (that)' without the Name (their titles) 
are vain. (N. Sri, 6 : 4, 3) As useless as husks 
without the grain (are) mouths empty of the 
Name. (Ar. Gauri, 65 : 1) It is hard to repeat 
the true Name; (N. Asa, 2 : 1) it is the Lord 
who has it given by the Guru ;if the real 
Giver give, (then) there will in the future (life) 

* rdn : lit: the stored-gp wealth. 

* ktifi, lit: false, anreal. 

* This is the conslKeot teaching alsn of the ‘spirits 

* sultSna hhana ho do di'fAe hkeha. 
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be no question of the one whose comrade is 
the Guru, the Creator.* (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 
15 : 1-2) O heart, make that beloved God 
(your) Friend, and always keep the mind (on) 
the Support of (your) life I (Ar. Gawr*, 39 : 1) 
Remain alive,* Nanak, and worship the Name 
of God continually with love I (Ar. Bawan 
Akkari, 26 SI.) 

3. Only the Name of God (can) delight 
the heart; in return (comes) nectar filled with 
the essential Reality; (J. Gujari, 1 : 1) he 
whose heart and body are lovingly attached 
to the Name is drenched with nectar. (Ar. 
■Suhi Chharti, 10 : 4) The one who is united 
with the Name remains (ever) in love with the 
(Divine) Void;* (K. Marit- 4 : 4) (God’s) ser¬ 
vant is intoxicated with (His) presence through 
and through;* (Ar. Majh, 18 : 1) on remem¬ 
bering the Lord’s Name, heart and body dis¬ 
solve (in love) and he drinks (God’s) nectar. 

* Note the identificetion of the (Divine] Goru with the Creelor 
here; God is not other then His s&ints, and the Goru is His aeint. 

' FoTfctting Cod is death, so to remain alive ia to ranember 
Him (cf. S 32 : 4). 

*' Void' (suniwi) may be uaderstood as the ' Divine Dark' of 
DionTtias; it ia not the leaehiof; of a pSnyavida like that so 
deooosced by Vaiihnavu. 

* oti poti : lit: * werp end woof': cf. S13 : 2. 
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(Ar. Sri CMuint, 3:3) Of what sort are those 
who forget not the Name? Realise (there is) 
□o essential difference (between) God ^ and 
them. (Ar. Asa, 108 : 1) 

4, Forgetting the Name, the blind has 
neither this (world) nor that; (N. Sn, 3 : 1) 
forgetting the Name, he loses honour and 
intelligence,* (N. Gauri Ashtapadi, 11 :4) 
(and) by forgetting God (his) virtue (also) 
slips away into dissolution. (N. Maru, 3: 1) 
O heart, if your' breath goes in vain, then 
without God you will die; (N. Sorathi, 7 : 1) 
dying is the forgetting of God, while living is 
the brooding upon God’s Name. (Ar. Gatha, 
15) Lord, this is my heart’s desire : . . . that 
with every breath I may remember my Lord 
and remain always in the company of saints I 
(Ar. Devagandhari, 26 : 1-2) Thou forgettest 
those who'wander (away from) Thyself; (if) 
Thou forgettest (me), then must I die indeed I 
(AD. Gauri, 7 : 1*2) (So) let (me) gaze upon 
(Thy) face without blinking and not for a 
moment turn the mind away 1 (Ar. Jaiisari 
ki War, 12 SI. 2) 

* Soni, (be seme es (be well-known same Sal. 

*> 0^1 tneii ifiovahi namu vitSri. ' 
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5. O darling God, kind and loving,* . . . 
high, unfathomable, infinite Lord! I live by 
continually remembering (Thee) I (Ar. Majh, 
9 : 1) Without the Name, how could I live, 
O mother? * Night and day I keep repeating 
(it), patting (myselO under HU protection.’ 
(N. Oauri Ashiapadi, 12 : 8) (While) I utter 
(the Name) I live; (if) I forget (it) I must 
die. . . . Then how can I forget it, O my 
mother ? (N. Asa, 2 : 1) 

All things else in this world are unstable, unreliable; 
on God alone and on His sacred Name we can depend 
with absolute certainty of faith. Even our virtues are 
worth little, the noble qualities we may have gained, if 
they be not enriched by that infinite Grace of God which 
is thr.ir crown and purpose. At death we have to leave 
everything else and stand as it were naked before God 
and all mankind; the only covering in that hour is onr 
faith in Him, His Name Is our only refuge then. And 
it is not easy to acquire this greatest of all gifts, for it is 
not the mere verbal utterance of mystic syllables or 
dear-loved names—that would be superstition, childish 
and absurd ; it is the loviug self-gift of the whole heart 
to the Unseen Lord, putting oneself in His presence 
with an act of surrender, of adoration and aspiration; it 

' iaia Gopiila day/ila rangiU: the beloved oames of Sri 
Kritboa are often otii in this way for the One Snpreme Cod, and 
rightly so, for Krlsboa is He, to ihosa who correctly undeniaod the 
Vaisboave texts. 

’ These songs were mctoally addressed by Ninak as a boy to 
his own mother when she urged him to bocome worldly like 
other boys. 

* sariS{tat, in the original. 
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is the very essence of true prayer, aoJ oot a mere prayer 
of words. Words may or may oot accompany this 
prayer. 

So (treat a $:ift as the Name can come to us only iu 
a worthy way ; God confers it through the Guru, the 
saintly devotee whom He sends to us when ready to 
receive him. And then, because our yearning is at fever- 
heat. we fiud in his presence an upwelling fountain of 
bliss, a ceaseless flow of nectar, whose sweeincss in¬ 
ebriates and inspires until we are filied with godliness 
and even our bodies shine with something of our Father’s 
glory. With what joy we drink that nectar of God’s 
love I A long desert tramp on a hot day e%’er soft sand, 
the burning sun overhead, the mouth as dry as leather— 
and then the deep shade of gre.tt trees, the music of 
running waters, great draughts that cool and delight the 
whole heart and soul 1 Such is the coming of the Name 
to those who receive it from the God-sent teacher ; its 
melody turns them into Gods and all the world into a 
garden. 

Without that nectar we die of thirst; apart from 
God we cannot live in the parching heat of worldliness. 
But for God it were impossible to endure this world, 
lost in the agony of folly, vice and shame. How then 
can we bear to lose sight of Him ev&n for a moment ? 
Let u8 cling to the society of saints day and night, so 
that we may always have Him in mind and heart, and 
so enjoy the sweet delights of Life Eternal! 

33. And Joy 

1. Pure, pure, pure (and) holy ! * Nanak 
repeats (that) Name with love in the heart, 

‘ M. treiuletet this with a Trisagion, '' Hoty, Holv. Holy." but 
UiOK word* connote lometbiDg not (n the original: ^ooitra 
pmitra pavitra punUa. 
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. . . for a}] happiness lies in love for the 
Name; . . . the Name of God is the glory ' 
of man, through God's Name man obtains 
beauty,* (and) the Name of God is for man 
(both) delight and union (with Him).* (Ar. 
Sukhmani, 12 : 8, S ; 2 : 6) God * is beautiful ; 
(N. Malar ki War, 1 Si. 2) good and beauti¬ 
ful is the hut in which (His) glories arc sung, 
while the mansion where God is forgotten is 
nothing worth. (Ar. Suhi, 41 : 1) (Once) this 
sweetness (has been) enjoyed, it cannot be left 
again; * no other sweetness can compare with 
it (Ar. Oauri, 15 :4) I have tasted all 
other flavours and the heart has seen that 
God's sweetness is sweeter than all. (Ar. 
Majh, 15 : 1) 

2. (Man) is born and dies in many births; * 
on repeating the Name he obtains rest (Ar. 
Sukhmafti, 2 : 3) (When his) hunger attaches 
itself to the true Name, then (he) satisfies the 


^ va^M, lit : 

* sobhi. or : splendour. 

* hhogu }ogu : lit: eoioyment nnd uoioo with God, i.e. earehljr 
nod «pirltti&] pleofturu alike. 

‘ Thakuru. 

* iha rata rail bahuri tut cAo^c. 

•yon*, lit: wombo- 
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hunger therewith * (and) the pain departs. (N. 
Asa, 2 : 1) I have listened (in vain) to the 
songs, music and poems of poets, but at the 
Name of God (all) sorrow flees away. (N. 
Barak Maha, 13) The moment wherein (He) 
does not enter the mind, that moment goes in 
vain.* (Then) I would sell away this body to 
a buyer if I could find (one); Nanak, the body 
in which the Name is not comes to no value 1 
(N. Suhi, 7 : 3-4) A pauper indeed he in whose 
heart is not the Name, (K. Bhairo, 8 : 4) (so, 
my brother,) urge the mind to repeat it with 
every breath you take. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 1:1) 
3. If one were to live and cat a hundred 
years, that day would be acceptable when he 
realised the Master. (N. Asa. 4 : 2) I sur¬ 
render, (my) soul surrenders to those who have 
caused the nectar Word to dwell in (my) 
heart,* . . . who ponder on the honey-sweet 
Name . . . and are drunk with love in (that) 
nectar-sweet Love (of God). (This) nectar is 
obtained by the Guru’s grace; ... at (his) 

' So St. Auiustino: " Our hearts are ever restless till they find 
their rest io Thee " {Confessiont, 1 ; 1). 

» Cf. GN 30 :1. 

'haw vdrf /iw vdrf amritu manni s.c., 1 

adore them. 
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command accepting the nectar, at (his) com¬ 
mand they drink the nectar too. (AD. Majh 
Ashtapadi, 16 : 1-4) (If) anyone sings or hears 
the Names of God with attentive mind, . . . 
he most certainly attains at last the Supreme 
State; * (K. Ganri, 55 : 4) if anyone knows 
(Him) in the centre of the heart—he who 
speaks becomes Himself! * (K. Bhairo Ashia- 
padi, 1 : 8) 

God is our only real delight; from Him come all 
beauty and all joy. The very sound of His Name 
recalls the enchantment of that infinite Beauty which is 
His, and which He has so lavishly scattered abroad 
through His creation. Indeed His is the only beauty; 
those without Him are hideous to the clear>seer, what* 
ever be their outward shape or form. The humblest 
cottage where He is loved and honoured is more than 
the palace of worldliness; to His lover nothing can be so 
sweet as His silent presence, His soft touch, His vibrant 
song. Ouce known, he will never let it go. Even 
when all spiritual efforts have ended in success, when 
God is owned in all His fullness—still the saint clings to 
His Name and loves to utter it, singing in all melo^ous 
tunes the praises of bis Beloved. 

Only these songs console a heart wearied with the 
long roads of earth. Age after age rolls past the pilgrim 
as he struggles on towards the Light; friends come and 
go, delight gives place to pain and hope to misery—but 

* paromagati. 

*M greatly wetkens tbisstrikieg ptsiage; it ii clear : yo boZet 
3* Opai /Mi. Tb« Gant's hyoiBS repeatedly teach this fisal iscr- 
gence with, ideoti&catioo with, God, and not only a vague assimK 
tattoo to Him ; ** like Him 
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tbe loving thought of God is st constant joy. Without 
it, evan one moment seems an age of agony; its posses¬ 
sion is a treasure for which His lover would gladly 
barter all he has, a pearl for which he would give away 
his whole wealth. Only the moments spent with God 
are life; those of forgetfulness are worse to him than 
death. 

This inebriating sweetness comes from God through 
the Guru ; he alone cau carry it in the chalice to the 
thirsty disciple and let him drink it to the fill. Wise 
indeed, the wisest of the wise, are they who Jove this in¬ 
toxicant, who pass their hours imbibing the honeyed 
nectar of God's presence, for this intimacy lUisures the 
ultimate union with Him who is their all in all ami their 
unending joy- 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE WAY TO GOD 


The Guru aow tells us how that final Goal can b* 
attained. When God calls the soul to Him, the Guru acts 
as go-between, and the soi^l learns from the Guru how 
to surrender his heart wholly to the Lord. God’s lover 
cannot but love alt His children, so the devotee is kind 
and gentle, wise and patient—the treasury of all good¬ 
ness derived from Him on whom be ever meditates, 
humble and generous, looking on God as as infinitely 
loving Mother. A life of perfect consonance with His 
will, misled by no superstitious beliefs, a life of prayer 
and faitb in His grace, seeking Him as tbe only aim and 
treating all other attractions as irrelevant, a life of cease¬ 
less abidance in Gp<I seen now in the heart as in all else 
—rejoicing in the company of others of His lovers 
whose sole delight is in Him, learning to sink quietly 
into His arms, holding nothing back from Him, yielding 
to Him all personal desires and feelings, and yet man¬ 
fully standing in the world for Hight-~'Sucb a life swiftly 
carries the soul to God its Home. 

34. Tlie Need for a Guide 


1. Without a Guru Liberation is not woo, 
(my) brother; (Ar. Gond, 7 : 4) nor (can man) 
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escape from kanna without a Guru. (N. Sri 
AshtaPadi, 5 : 7) (EvciT) if you perform a lakh 
of (good) deeds,* (there is still) darkness with¬ 
out the Guru. (N. Gauri A$htapadi, 18 : 1) 
(When God) gives grace then is the true 
Guru found ; (R. Suhi, 6 ; 4) to those for whom 
is written the meeting with the true Guru he 
comes, (AD. Sarang hi War, 31:1) (yet) in 
this world few repeat the Guru’s mantra* 
•(T. Sloka 56) Man Nanak, among crores 
(only) a few find how to worship God, (T. 
Gauri, 3 : 2) who become disciples and realise 
(Him).* (T. Dhanas(iri, 2 : 2) 

2. The one to whom (God) Himself gives 
love and devotion is very very rare in the 
world; * (Ar. Goitd, 17:3) if the true Guru is 
met thus he satisfies the (demands oQ grace,* 
(AD. Gujari ki War, 3) and by serving the 
true Guru infatuation is consumed and in the 
house itself (there is) renunciation ; (AD. Sri, 
8 : 1) then is the sweetness of God obtained. 

* karama; tbit nay niMD, u M hat it, ’ caremonies '. 

* This larocDt it found in moit of tb« world't scriplnros, for it it 
ibe atptritnee of all God's lovert. 

guratuuiJii Mot Ct. Gila 7 : 3. 

* faga ma/it virele M Hoi. 

* {}) lufhH kanPasHu. 
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(R. Suhi, 7 ; 4) He who immerses the heart 
in the immortal watei* of Gnosis carries with 
him the sixty^eight holy places; . . . there is 
no holy place equal to the Guru, so that Guru 
then becomes (for him) a tank of consolation. 
(N. Prabhati, 6 : 1) 

Kaoak here again insists that those who would seek 
God absolutely must take a Guru, but he comforts us 
by saying that when we are ready for such he will cer¬ 
tainly appear. It is by ordinary goodness in our daily 
life, by the faithful discharge of our duties, by longing 
for God, that we are made ready for the Teacher, whom 
God sends to us the moment we can beoefit from his 
teaching. Paw really desire that leaching; blessed 
indeed are we if among those few I 

Having met the Guru, it is then our joy and privi¬ 
lege to serve him in lowly humility and with all devotion. 
Then shall we find his very presence a purifying stream 
which washes out the countless dust-stains on our 
spiritual garments, stains gathered during the long 
wandering over earth's scorching desert of separation. 

35. The Need for Devotion 

1. That is prayer,^ mortification,* service * 
and attendance* which pleases the Master, 

lit : repeiition {of tlteNAme). which is the highest form 
of prayer ((m latredoetlae). 

* lapu. tit : penance, i.e. all practices aimed at forcibly gaioisg 
control over mind, body and paseions. 

* iMrff, i.t., cliagtag 10 and enjoying the pretence and service of 
Ood or a great man. or a holy place. 

* caluiri, i .«., doing lowly personal service for. 
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(AD. Sarang ki War, 27 : 2) (and) those are 
devotees, those are knowers of the Essentia], 
who honour (God’s) command ;' . . . without 
service there is no devotion. (AD. Gujari 
Ashiapadi, 6 : 6-7) He is the good man and 
anchorite* who has caused the Name to dwell 
in (his) heart. (AD. Sri, 8 : 3) 

2. God,* the Guru, is won by devotion, 
(N. Maru Solke, 21 : 11) (for) those who have 
gained love (and) devotion do not burn in 
wickedness. (Ar. Barak Maha, 14) Because of 
the Truth impurity (cannot) get a hold, and 
the heart (grows) pure by brooding upon God. 
(AD. Sr», 7 : 2) Without worshipping the holy 
Blessed One,* or delighting in the Unity, even 
Kings have no (place) in the record (of hon¬ 
our),* (G. Sawaiya Muhhavak, 4 : 4) (for) in 
the heart (the two) earrings are surrender to 
to God and the Guru; Nanak, a man is saved 
by devotion to God. (N. Ramkali, 11 : 4) 
By devotion I (myself) have attained, by 

* M bhagaia se tatu giilul jinakau hukamu 
' sddku bairbgi. 

* GopM : Krubna u tbe protector of loata. 

* 5r{ BhagavUt bhaje hinu. . 

* iA., CM flod no niche in the bnll of renl fame. 
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becoming simple* I have met God the 
King! ’ (K. Gauri, 6 : 4) 

If wc would please tbe Master, wc must do gladly 
what pleases Him, tryiog to aotidpate His desires 
aod DOt to serve ourselves by doing what we ourselves 
thiak best. Having thus pleased the Guru, we shall 
iiod we have then also pleased God, aad then He 
will rain down His grace on us and fill us with 
the nectar of His love. Never again shall we then 
fall into the sins which displease Him, for there caa be 
no darkness where the Infinite Light has shone forth, 
nor filth amid the cleansing streams of Boundless Holi¬ 
ness. Where God is, there is no impurity. And God is 
always with His devotee. So only tbe devotee can be 
really pure. 


36* Kindness and God’s Grace 

1. Keep no feeling of enmity for anyone; 
God is contained in every bosom, (Ar. Bawan 
Akhari, 46) (and) on the head of the one who 
stirs up enmity against the (man) who has no 
enmity all the world’s sin falls,* (R. Gauri ki 
War, 13 SI. 2) (while) he who looks equally 
on foe and friend . . . comes to Liberation. 
(T. Sloka 15) Enmity and opposition are 
removed from the heart of him who listens to 

* or: <oo)Uh (bkoU 

* Rathu rOya, i.e.. Rams, the Divioe King of Ayodbya. 

* Evil leads to evil in retorn: if the vieiim of slander has no 
sUador in hU own heart the slander retnnu with a redoubled force 
upon him who sent it forth. 
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hymns (about) God from the Guru’s mout^ 
(Ar Baxvan Akhari, 46) {but still you should) 
give your head rather than forsake those 
you have ptfmised to protect} (4 : 391 T) ^ 

2. Behold outside Him who js within, 
there is no other besides; CN. Soratht, 11:2) 
do not utter even one unpleasant word,- 
(because) the True Owner is in all; give no 
pain to any heart, (rot) all are pr.celcs 

• . . < -C ,^11 it IS 


rtiTnk o! yo« own (defeeu); remain humble 
in the world, Nanak, (and you will) cross over 
bv (His) grace; becoming the dust of all 
■ (feet), give up egotistic pride,* and y“”' 

■hg (sins) will vanish. (Ar. Bawan Akhm. 44) 
3 . God becomes the sugar spilled in the 
dusi, which the elephant cannot pick up ; - . • 

. Tb« b«utiful I. ^ 

typ antori .c-bUhari dtkhahu. We «6 u. il.m.tndHa- 
equaily in ue. 

Way Suth ctn enter heeven under the dour! 
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dropping (pride oO family, caste and descent, 
become the ant, pick (it) up and eat.’ {K. Ram- 
kali, 12 : 2) Those whose hearts become the 
dust of the (feet of) everyone perceive the 
Name of God in every breast, (they) drive 
out evil from their own hearts, and regard 
the whole of creation as friends. (Ar. Sukh- 
mani, 3 : 6) 

4. Nanak, cherish his body who remembers 
the Lord, in (whose) bosom the lotus feet 
abide, (and whose) tongue repeats the (Name 
oO God. (Ar. Bihagale ki War, 14 SI. 2) 
The person who has realised his Lord becomes 
able to give all things; . . . Nanak. ever 
worship the feet of that person ! (Ar. Sukh- 
mani, 17 : 8) God ever remains aloof from 
those who indulge in wrangling and in pride; 
(G. Vichitra Natak, 6: 13) having escaped 
from the ‘ I there is bliss, (for) where 
the ‘ I ’ is not, there is He.* (Ar. Bavan 
Akhari, 51) 

5. He in whose bosom God remains as 
dweller comes to sing the glories of God; 

' ahhim^nu. 

* hau ehufatat h6i anandu tika kau Mht taka aki. Hereby 
ih* Guru declares wb«t is esseotuiliy the ilidhafiti of AdvsiUt, w 
of CbristikDiiy aod of every other peili to God. of. GP. 28 : 1 
9 


.jt 
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(N. Asa Paiilikhi, 18) understanding mani¬ 
fests and honour results when he imbibes the 
fear (of God) from the Guru’s talk; Nanak, 
the true King* (then) takes him to Himself. 
(N. Srt, 10 : 4) (When) by the Guru’s grace 
He comes to dwell in the heart, pain and 
darkness go from it, (N. Asa, 3: 3) (but) 
those who are absorbed in the Master and 
enjoy the bliss of (His) embrace are depen¬ 
dent on (His) strength and remain humble. 
(N. Sri Rag di War, 7 SI. 2) Always, always 
are we Xhy children,* (and) Thou art our 
Master, O Lord; Nanak (saj's), Thou (art) the 
Mother and Father (of us) children;* (put) 
the sugared milk* of Thy name in (our) 
mouths! (Ar. Todi, 5 : 4) We play, and Thou 
caressest all (of us)! * (Ar. Ramhali, 6 : 3) 

How CAD we hate one whou> wo soe onlyasonr 
heart's Beloved ? It is only the blind who hate; those 
who throw stones at the sun get them back on their own 
heads, and those who cast enmity or slander at God’s 
diildrea are struck by their own returning missiles. 
Seeing God everywhere, the devotee can never be angry 
with anyone, nor can he be unjust or proud ; how could 

* <jed pStiiShH, a tide orten given to the Gnrti, here to God, 

'or: boyi: here pupile before the muter. (coAare, mlrJ). 

* bSrika, little children before their perenu. 

* Mird, payatam, cf. CN 37 : 1. 

' fitfnut fthefcAa laihi td^ftffldvohat 
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he, who is swimmingr or drowned in God, pour out 
rudeness, hate or evil ? To snch the whole world is 
God, seen reOected in Hig smile and loved as His 
creatioo. Such souls are the perfection, the crown, of 
our humaoity; blessed are they, and blessed those who 
keep their company. They are known as free of egoism, 
for God and selfishness cannot live together, the ooe or 
the other must go, as light and darkness cannot together 
occupy the same place. 

Those who surrender to God as tiny children, who 
drink the nectar of His grace from the love-full breasts 
of the Divine, are the real Saints of God ; absorbed in 
Him, they humbly rest in His unconquerable might. 

37. The Straight Path 

1. Vain is the life of the unbeliever;* 
(Ar. Suhhmani^ 5 : 6) (you may) regard all 
(false) religion* as fruitless. (G. Akal Ustat, 50) 
Without truth how can one become pure ? 
(Ar. Sukhmani, 5 : 6) Call no one evil so as 
to get into a quarrel; (N. Wadhans Chhant, 
1 : 3) Whom are you to call bad when (there 
is but) one Master of all ? * (A. Sarang ki 
War, 2 SI. 1) 

* hiratM tSkata kt Urttjtt. 

* tabha dharama j the werd canoot here maao, a* ofiee. duty 
or righteoHstieti, sor can it nean that oee creed li false and 
aaoiber t6 be cboeen instead—the Gams lived in no seeh narrow 
bigi^; rather we may compare it with the tama dharmdn- 
paritjajya of Cite 18 : 66 and nndentand it tboi; all telf-relving 
ways to God are fniittese, we beve to rely m Hun end sarrender 
wholly to Him, for no other ect cea evail. 

* The name idea as in IS 13 : 3, 36:3, etc. 
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2. If anyone knows the fear (of God), the 
one word of all words, (A. Asa di War, 12 SI. 2^ 
the chief work of this body . . . (is) to hymn 
the Name of God. (K. BasanUt, 2 ; 3) With¬ 
out (acquiring) virtue the birth is ruined; 

. . . if the pure Name be not forgotten, 
(man) becomes the recipient of virtue. (N.Sn 
Ashtapadi, 6: 1, 11 : 7) The Formless One 
goes on creating creation, and action in the 
Lord’s heart is good action.^ (N. Barah 
Maha, 1) Honest action is the (very) essence 
of (God’s) Word, (AD. Majh Ashiapadi 8 : 4) 
(so) the world praises those who walk in the 
path of honesty. (Ar. Barak Maha, 12) 

3. Never do at all such an action as you 
will have to be sorry for at the last; * (AD. 
Anand, 11 : 4) in the soil of duty sow the 
seed of truth and so practise tillage; * then 
you will know (good) business and carry off 
the profit. (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 13 : 8) Let 
(a man) make a free gift of the body (in ser¬ 
vice) ; * (if) he realises the field and sows gifts 

* or: tho ftct of obtjriiiy tbc Lord i« good aetiOD. for thkt it 
good which plitses Uioi (cr S 39 : 1). 

* (tUs karmu mBlc na bieaijitu anti paehotOtal. 

* dhanma bhOmi *atu byn kart aist kirama bamavaku. 

*or: the bod; ntkn cbarittbte gifts (^KM 
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(in it), that tiJler will be accepted in Court. . . 
(for) he (will) receive what he has himself 
done. (N. Sloka 17) Having under the Guru’s 
teaching given up evil, he will become equal 
to the Perfect One. (N. Sri Astapadi, 6 : 1) 
(Bat) to him who calls himself good goodness 
does not come.’ (Ar. Sidthmaniy 12 : 3) 

4. Eat that which He gives, says Nanak 
seriously, (N. Gujari, 1 : 4) but by putting 
spices in forbidden food it will not become 
lawful. (N. Majh ki War, 7 SI. 2) Those 
whose Guru is blind eat the uneatable and 
give up and leave what may be eaten. (We 
are) conceived from flesh, from flesh born; 
we arc masses* of flesh. Pundits understand 
nothing at all of Gnosis * or meditation, but 
are called clever. Meat was used in the 
Puranas, and meat in the books * of the 
four ages j crying “ Meat, meat I fools 
quarrel, but (they) know neither Gnosis * nor 

* C/. GH 1) : 4. How c&a ooe be good vrbo is filled with 
egoism ud pride t 

’ Hi : vessels (OAdeds), 

^giina : I have geoeratiy preferred so to traoilmle ibis word, 
wbieb hu bo exact Engliiu eqaivaleel bat is cogoate with the 
(ecboical Greek tern. 

* H«t ' Muslim ‘ books, m M has it, for there were no soeb 
books daring the ' font eges': Sstye. Treu. Owapsra and Kali, 
but only in the last. The Gnm tells os that meat-eaUog has been 
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meditation, or what is meat and what is called 
vegetable, or in what the sin consists.* You 
arose from the (blended) bloods of mother and 
father but eat no meat! All living creatures 
come from flesh and take their abode (therein); 
if you come to give up such tastes you will be 
a sannyasi, says Nanak with deliberation. 
(N. Malar ki War, 25 SI. 2)* Those who 
realise the First Person as the One God let no 
other belief* enter their hearts; they who 
cherish any other belief shall be debarred 
from meeting the Friend. (5 : 308 G) 

Silencing the least breath of criticism in his heart, 
th6 devotee givas his wholft there 

the presence of God,' repeating His holy Name ’ by day 
and night, never letting the mind for a roomenMtray 
into blind imperception of the All-Pervading. This is 
the only true Religion, the essence of spirituality—not 

Allowed from primordiel time, and bint* that even the Rreatwl of 
Bfis who gave o* sU our ecripturei were aieat-eaiere tbeneelvu 
and did not forbid ii to their dieciples until the days of the 
Buddhists and the Jaioi. 

* The ■ sin ' amsisia ia needless cruelty to sensitive creaWres, 
and not in the material from which the digestive orgsns subtract 
wbai the body needs as food. Nothing is rosily impur* *ive 
what is forbiadsn by the Guru. by God. And that differs 
lor each soul. 

* Somewbat rearranged. 

* Such superstitious beliefs, throwing empbaiis us they do on 
tbe iuesscotials. act as barriers to true spirituality and increase 
pride and the tendency to criticise others who do not share our 
own enstoms. 
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the performance of empty ceremonies, the offering of 
cruel sacrifices, or the muttering of surface prayers 
through heedless lips. Nothing but Purity can purify, 
nothing can make true but the Truth, nothing im¬ 
plants love but Love Himself; God is the only means, 
the practice of His Presence the only real sadhatut, 
which can avail to bring the soul to Him. Charity and 
honesty, humility and righteousness, blossom naturally 
where He, the Source of all fruitfulness in virtue, 
dwells ; nor are they possible in His absence. 

All He gives us for our earthly needs Is pure. The 
Guru does not here advocate that all should eat flesh, 
but warns us against the superstitious belief that by 
abstention we can become pure, that spirituality is based 
on diet, that what goes into the man can defile him 
(ctA GJ 47), and in brief that fMoisham depends upon 
the contents of the stomach. So we have absurd argu¬ 
ments about whether fish or eggs are vegetables; 
whether eating eggs violates the law of ahimsa, whether 
eggs are sensitive to pain, and the like, wasting life’s 
precious moments in childishness instead of learning how 
to love and worship God. Experience proves that ia 
tact it is perfectly possible for even the foulest eater to 
tread the highest path in spirituality, while the most 
punctilious abstainer from flesh, alcohol and nicotine is 
not infrequently a very sink of materialism and lust. 
The man who conceived the horrors of the Nazi camp 
at Belsen was a strict vegetarian, a teetotaller, and a 
non .smoker. 


38. Prayer and Faith 

1. The Master is the strength of the 
strengthless (Ar. Sri Ashtapadi, 1 : 1) (and) 
the support of the helpless ; ^ (Ar. Sri, 13 : 2) 

* C/. the fevenrite Hindu title (or Him : anltha-MlHa. 
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(so) vken your oxen strength does not avail, 
clasp your hands and xeorship God, : 

(1 : 33 N) " Carry me across, O God, carry 
me across ! I am an ignorant fellow and know 
not how to swim; Father Vitthal,* give (me) 
an arm !" (Nd. Gond, 3 : 1) (He is) the wise 
Giver, gentle, pure, beautifnl, infinite; • ■ . 
What one asks (of Him), that one obtains. 
(Ar. Sri, 13:2) O my heart, abide ever with 
God; He will cause all sorrow (to be) 
forgotten, He will welcome (you) and arrange 
all your affairs. (AD. Anand, 2 : 1-3) (When) 
God the King* is the shelter (you seek, then) 
service of the Lord is (your) gain. (Ar. Barah 
Maha, 11) 

2. Those persons who truly offer devotion to 
Thee, Thou arrangest their work, (O Lord);" 
(D. Dkanasari, 1 : 1) whatever (such) may 
do is (done) for love of the Lord, (Ar. Sukh- 
tnani, 14:8) (and) that work is pleasant 
which is for Thy sake, (O God) 1 (Ar. Majh, 
2 : 1) Nanak, the far-sighted gains happiness 

* BHhuU. apparently a form of iha name of Kriahna as knows 
and loved hy tba Mabratia aalnta, among whom Nimdav waa ana 
of ibe greateat. 

* Govinda GofiSla rAi. 

* C/. the fafflooa Gita verse. 9 : 32- 
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and (his) heart (becomes) patient throngh the 
Guru’s word; (N. Barah Maha, 3) the Lord 
being kind to (him) will give (His) grace, (and 
then) he will cause God’s work to be done. 
(N. Asa di War, 15) Spring is theirs who have 
sung God’s glories, (AD. Basaniu, 16 : 1) and 
a flood of nectar rains down in delightful 
drops when the Friend of kindly * nature 
meets (them) and love for God is built up (in 
their hearts). (N. Barah Maka, 4) 

3. What shall a silly girl do when the 
bride pleases not (her) Spouse ? * She may 
make supplication and many attempts, (but) 
she (cannot) win (entry) to the Palace;* 
without grace ‘ she can obtain nothing, even if 
she receive much (else). (N. Tilang, 4 : 2) 
God comes into the house * when it pleases 

IntiiBftta, uinrftl, easy, {i»haji). 

* Tbii metipbor for the sonl's relationship with Cod is oxtrenely 
old : we find it fglW developed in Ibe hook of CanticUs ; it 
it pTfttent in the HeDicbeeno Pialmsi "Tike me into lliy 
bride-cbniDbert that 1 miychnni with those who sing to Tbee " ; 
it appears in the Qdet oj Solomon : '* Like the am of the bride, 
proom over the bride, eo it My yoke over those wbo know Me " : 
m the Babylonian oerenonies: " He may give me the holy exalted 
bed-chamber". We 6nd it even before iiterainre In the whole 
complex of Mediiemoean rites as the ' hierot gamoi \ and it ie 
still the favourite metaphor for mystics of our owe day. 

* or : bed-chamber (mahalu). 

* or: good works (otfui karamd). 

*or : comes to (His) leropie (mandarH. 
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the Lord, (and then) the woman stands up and 
remembers (His) glories. (N. Dcrah Maha, 4) 

4. The mortal imagines, “This body is 
mine,” and clings to it again and again; 
snared by sons, wives and household, he finds 
no (chance of) becoming God’s servant. (Ar. 
Gauri, 13 : 1) If anyone prays false prayers,* 
it will not take him a moment todie;(Ar. 
Majh, 43 : 1) when you pray then you pray 
for worldly things, from which no good comes 
to anyone; if yon ask for any need, ask for 
one (thing) only, Nanak, from which * salva¬ 
tion comes. (Ar. Haxoan Akhati, 41) The 
Beloved's desire should be your own desire.* 
(S. Bilawal, 1 1 1) 

5. If you would strive for the Beloved, cut 
off (your) head and make (it) a ball: playing 
and playing (with it) * reach the state (of 
feeling); " Whatever is, is He! " (K. Sloka 
239) Nanak, giving (his) head (for God) a 
(man) escapes (from worldliness) and receives 

‘yhCpid MattRaifu, U. rtRda ; pT^ys for worldly ibiags. 

*or: for the Oae from wbom. . . . 

* JtdmaratM tuaratU M patja saairi. 

* In tbi* mood oae of (he early Babl asartyrs aboot to be 
beheaded recited the Peniao verses: *'How joyous the lover who 
knows oot if it be a rose or his owo bead which be ibrowa at tho 
feet of bis Beloved ! ” 
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honour in (God's) Court. (N. Asa Ashta- 
padi, 18 ; 8) 

It is the Almighty on whom we are to depend, an 
all-powerful Lord who is the very acme of mercy and 
kindnesa and never refuses a prayer for help. He under¬ 
takes for them the business, the responsibilities, of His 
devotees and carries it through to completion, so that all 
they do in His Name and for His sake in this world is 
sheer joy because they love Him. 

Nothing the devotee may do has any pleasure in it 
if it be not pleasing to his Lord ; only by giving Him 
delight can he hope to enjoy Hia company, without 
which his owu life is vain and purposeless. When the 
mere utterance of the heart’s desire before its Beloved 
ensures its being granted, will not tbe devotee take care 
that his heart’s desire be only for such things as may 
honour his Beloved ? God will give whatever he asks 
for; let him then ask only for spiritual grace, for the 
welfare of His Church, the Kbalsa, for the power to 
offer up for Him his very life and all he has. The 
countless martyrs who died with unflinching courage 
for the Faith, even in our own days in the Punjab, have 
now received honour in God’s Court'. 


39. Seek God Alone 

1. What comes into being is all destroyed, 
(T. Sarang, 3: 1) the whole world is like a 
dream,' (T. Sorathi, 8 : 1) (so) the pursuit of 
worldly (business) is a stupid and wicked act, 

\sagala jagaU hai jeitt supana : this sODods like advaita, 
and in fact comes very near (o i(. 
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(N. Prabhati Ashiapadi, 3 : 2) (and) it is good 
to break from the obstinate* who love the 
glamour of worJdliness. (AD. Bihagale ki 
War, 2 SI. 1) If he break not (that) glamour 
he will find no place (hereafter), (N. Asa, 23 :5) 
(for only) the renouncer can serve God.* 
(Rd. Gond, 1 : 2) The Lord becomes his who 
has no one (else); (Ar. Asa, 162 : 3) the Lord 
is (his) one Friend, Companion, Comrade. 
(Ar. Gauri, 87 : 4) O Lord, how can sorrow 
reach him over whose head Thou art (as 
Protector) ? . . . Death cannot come near 
(to him)! (Ar. Suki, 57 : 1) That love which 
is directed towards any other shall fade away. 
(At. Jaitsari ki War, 4 SI. 2) 

2. God* is the death of the glamour of 
worldliness; when death comes, is it then 
(we are to) remember (Him) ? (N. Asa Pati- 
likhi, 28) (God) shows grace (and) then this 
glamour goes; Nanak, (one) then remains 
absorbed in God. (N. Asa, 23 :6) In God 
(he finds) all the loves which delight the 

‘or: pi)t-heAded, lollowing bis owd opioions, (maMomiiltbA). 
tb« oppetittotguramulihi, iheooe wbo follows tbe Gum'ssdvioo. 

* tbs giver of Ilberstion. 

* Ua4husB4<ina, the slsirer of the detnoD Madbu, f.e., seitse- 
iBlozicaiiofl. 
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heart;* (Ar. Barah Maha, 4) one whose 
affection rests in any other than God * feels 
ever miserable. (Ar. DIutnasari, 2 : 4) Unless 
he meets God the Friend, how can he find 
rest? . . . Know that to live even one 
moment without Him (makes) the birth vain. 
(Ar. Barak Maha, 1-2) No more birth will 
take place if he once realises the True One; 
the disciple speaks of, the disciple understands, 
the disciple knows (only) the One. (N. Asa 
Patilikhi, 29) (Brother), with both eyes I 
gaze, but I see no other than God (alone) I 
(K. Sorathi, 4 : 1) 

3. (My) daily occupation is to earn God;’ 
(Ar. Dhanasari, 23 : 1) my heart has become 
an unattached renouncer in the fever for 
seeing (my) Friend. (R. Asa, IS : 1) As the 
bee cannot remain without the lotus, so 1 
cannot remain without God ; (R. Asa, 15 : l) 

without God I cannot remain a moment, just 

as the fish must die without water. (R. Asa, 
10 : 1) (If) I break with Thee, whom am I to 
join ? . . . I have joined Thee in true love, 

te* fete mani iAAmznf: a amt tmoiifol 

* Govinda. (be protector oT wills. 

U. (be Seviour. «hoM Nime <s repeated coo- 
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and to join Thee have broken (all) other links. 

Wherever I may go. Thy 
no other God is'there like Thee, O God! 
(Rd Sorathi 5 : 1-4) Nanak (says): Father, 
(a man) may be held to have wept if be has 
wept for love; (iO he weeps for worldly 
things, father, all the weeping is wickedness. 
(N. AUthania, 1:4) 

4. In what way shall I obtain the Lord 
of Life? Fire is in (my) heart, vegetation 
(is) in bloom. 1 have gained an ocean in 
the intellect; both moon and son are within the 
very house—have I not gained such wisdom 
(as is needed)* (N. Basaniu, 11 : 1-2) Thou 
remainest immanent in all,... the Beloved of 
all dwells always near (them), (and) by the 
Guru’s grace a few are gratified by (His) 
glance. (AD. Majh Ashtapadi, 6 ; 8, 4 : 5) 
Thou (art) the Giver, we (are) beggars; O 
God, give us a sight (of Thee)! (N. Asa 
Ashtapadi, 15 : 1} 

* Thaiur. tbe aaprsine ovtMf • 

» A WT mtMlcaJ verse, whereby the Gnm deelerw Ihtt he feeti 
bitnieir^^y lor tb® viiloo ef Ood: bi* been le efleme wUb 
^ «ew®n ot viriM b»ve blowotned, end 
te»me wide and deep, while ni|bt end dey he «ce«vw light Ifw 
S biH ^ h^, needing no enter guide. ThMoar.tbe 
qualiScaiioua. M. Bime* Ibe point. 
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5. Offer ap all the body, heart and wealth, 
sarrender (to Him) the whole of this life ; (Ar. 
Sri, 13 : 4) look for nothing (in return) but the 
Name; (make) worship and love (into) the 
burning of worldliness ; see the One, seek no 
other I (Such a devotee) perceives the Essen¬ 
tial Reality at the tenth door of the sky. (N. 
Asa, 20 : 2-3) Look at the state of one slain 
by the sword: becoming righteous, he goes 
straight to the Truth and, Nanak, at the ddor 
(of Heaven) is lost in the vision (of God) I (N- 
Ramkali ki War, 19 SI. 2) 

In this illnsive and impermanent world ooethintr 
only merits our attention and our love. Those who 
renounce worldliness and seek that one thing, the love of 
the Infinite Lord, our Friend, have the best that life can 
give; resting secure in that undying friendship, they arc 
free from death and fear, while those poor fools who 
cling to unstable worldly objects are doomed to desola¬ 
tion and despair. 

One sight of God in a moment destroys the attrac¬ 
tion of these worthless things; must we oot then seek 
that vision of Him while we are still young, so that our 
lives may be fruitful and full of real joy ? We abandon 
them for God, but in Him we find again all that we 
have given up for Him—for all are in Him, and finding 
Him we have all else besides; He is all. The wise 
therefore seek Him alone and never for a moment turn 
away to other things apart from Him. Making Him 
their sole business in life, they soon find in Him the 
utmost joy their hearts can hold—for He is Life and 
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Joy; wherever we may go we shall find chances to serve 
Him and SO draw nearer to His sacred Heart. 

This ia Nanak’s own choice; his whole heart is 
aflame with longing for God, the only Good, for the 
Infinite can never be wholly attained, we find ever deeper 
riches in Him to reach. Nanak finds in his inmost 
being God's lights aflame, guiding him to their Source. 
He calls us too to surrender all we have for God, keep¬ 
ing nothing back, and promises us that Cod will surely 
free ns from all error and give us place at His side m 
the heavenly Court. 

40. The Secret of Happiness 

1, I am happy on rising, happy at sitting; 
fear does not attain when I thus understand 
(that) the One Protector, our Lord, is the 
Inner Dweller of-cvery heart. No anxiety in 
sleeping, no anxiety in waking—0 Lord, Thou 
art everywhere pervading! I dwell happily at 
home, 1 find happiness abroad ; says Nanak, 
the mantra has been planted firmly by the 
Guru ! ’ (Ar. Bhairo, 2 : 1-3) 

2. (There is) no happiness, 0 (heart), with¬ 
out devotion to God;... it is he whose wealth is 

^ This bssaillnl little vene is suog by pious Silebs whsa tbay 
first wsks in tbe morning. Id thn origlul U rends: Bthata $ukHU 
iaithata tukltii-, bhau naht Ugai ahe bujhii : raihlelm 
kamOri suAml; tagala ghatA kiantarajAml -, toi aeinta jbgi 
aointb •, jahbn kakM^rabku tSm varaiantb : ghari snkhivniO 
baJxari tukhafiAya ; kahu Nbnaka guri mantra drilijA. 
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God that is happy, (Ar. Gauri, 139 : 1, 12 : 5) 
(while) without devotion life passes in vain. 
(K. Gauri, 59 : 1) (So) if you wish (to have) 
always happiness of evety kind, then plunge 
deeply into the sweetness of God j (G. Hazare 
Shabad, 3 : 3) Nanak suggests (that) one who 
recognises God's command* will be happy 
day and night. (N. Gauri, 17 : 6) Serve Him, 
and then receive the happiness which remains 
immanent in the (very) centre of all (hearts). 
(N. Asa Patilikhi, 16) If you realise the 
Supreme God, you will have no expectations;* 
if you turn yourself to devotion to God, you 
will keep the heart free from anxiety. (Nd. ilsa, 
5 : 1) Having come to love the One, (your) 
other desires pass away ; (K. Sloka 25) (and) 
the command of the Beloved is felt (to be) 
sweet! (Ar. Asa, 95 : 1) 

3. When the veil of falsity is taken away 
from within,* (AD. Gujari, 1 : 3) the disciple 
breaks (his) egoism (and) then broods upon 
the Name of God; he repeats the Name, 

*or: will. To a«e (he Beloved's will in «v«ryihinf! that comM 
is DBtDrsJly the udtca otcootiDuonc bsppifiMt knd peics olmlod. 

* tit ; 'you will not look for plemsnre from bop« ; tfrS fe na 
bkmati. 

* i.t .. seeing everylhinit through the dsrk glasses of ego. 

10 
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adores the Name, and by the Name is merged 
in happiness, (N. Majh ki War, 4 SI. 2) If 
anyone would remove his own sorrow, let him 
always sing God’s Name in the heart; (Ar. 
Sukhmani, 3 ; 5) never can sorrows (stay) near 
him who loves the praise of God. (Ar. Asa, 
160: 2) If he be devoted (to God), he sees 
Him always present; my Lord remains ever 
omnipresent. (AD- Basaniu, 4 : 3) “Know the 
One without and within! ’’—this is the wisdom 
the Guru has taught. (T. Dhanasari, 1 : 2) 

4. Nanak, beautiful is he who repeats the 
Name of the Lord,’ (Ar. Gauri ki War, 4 SI. 2) 
(but) the beauty is rained (when) pride is in 
the heart. (Ar. Asa, 12 :1) Beautiful are the 
feet when turned towards Thee, beautiful the 
head which bows to (Thy) feet; the mouth 
is beautiful when it sings Thy praises, and the 
soul (when it) falls in surrender (to Thee). 
(Ar. Ramkali ki War, 15 SI. 2) Beautiful are 
the faces (of) those who remember the Lord ; 
they remember the Lord and pass (their) lives 
in happiness,,.. filled to overflowing with love’s 
sweet delight. (Ar. Sukhmani, 1 : 6, 20 : 2) 


d. the Bnglitb proverb: "HeDdsoae is as bsodsorae 
does." The seme theme bss often been trtnCed by English poeu. 
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5. Prom tbe Guru’s teaching to the dis* 
ciples (comes) the thought that the Kind One 
saves with a look of grace. (N. Asa di War, 
5 Si. 2) No. love awakens without the Guru, 
nor does the impurity of egoism depart; 
(N. Sri Ashtapadi, 11 ; 9) there is no giver 
greater than the true Guru, . . . (for) without 
the true Guru the way is not found. ... If 
(God) * gives His own gracious glance, then in 
the (very) glance the true Guru is obtained. 
... If He grants His grace, then (the dis¬ 
ciple) makes use of the Guru's word; . . . 
controlled in this way, trouble departs. (N. 
Asa di War, 4, 14 SI. 2, and A. 7 Si. 2) 

6. Nanak, when God’s glories are spoken 
of even for a moment, then (a man) becomes 
happy; (R. Asa, 11 : 4) resting or rising up, 
continually brooding (on Him), he becomes 
ever and always happy. (AD. Malar ki War, 7 
Si. 1) By considering the Self one becomes 
a Gnostic;* CM- Gauri, 4 : 1) realising the 
self (to be) God {SOHAM), he comes to 
be satisfied in the Mystery through the 
Word. . . . When a disciple realises the 


' or : (iho Ouro). 

Sanskrit. 
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Self,* what else is he to do or have done 
(for him)? (N. Sri Ashiapadi, 11:9) He 
who has obtained the Treasure through love 
fixes (his) mind on God's feet. (N. Tilanp, 
4:3) Night and day become pleasant (once) 
egoism is dispelled; I got rid of the heart's 
infatuation when I pleased Him ; (now, Lord), 
graciously come into (my) house! * (N. Barak 
Maha, 16) 

7. Happiness is not for those who make 
many friends in the world ; it is those who 
keep the mind on the One who ever enjoy 
happiness. (K. Sloka 21) The servants serve 
(Him) who uplifts (them) by kindness ; dewy * 
is the night of those in whose heart is a 
yearning (for Him). (N. Asa di War, 5 SI. 2) 
Bliss is in the heart which delights in love, 
(N. Barah Maha, 16) (so) there is always 
bliss for devotees; they are put into ecstasy 
by singing the excellences of God.^ (Ar. 
Asa, 10: 2) 


* or: wbon with the Garu’e help he reelteei the Self. 

* i^., been. 

CMi, hepp)'. 

* tit : jewel*: Hart kiratatiu gai bigasioai. The lest word 
neeni litereU; ' blouom like t Sower but it need for greet jojr. 
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Realising God aa always present, Nanalc is always 
filled with joy; whatever he may be doing God is there 
at his side, and in His presence he can never know what 
It J8 to be afraid. He advises us also to dive deep into 
this delightfulness of God's continual presence and we 
tTC shall find in it perpetual happiness. All anxieties, 
^1 desires, fade away when we are with Him who is 
Himself the fullness of all blessedness. 

Freed from egoism, ceasing to rely on his own 
efforts and leaning on the Omnipotent instead, the dis¬ 
ciple finds Him everywhere and so is bathed in ceaseless 
wav« of bliss. Such a one is truly beautiful in whom 
the Lord resides, from whom the stains of selfishness 
and pride have gone. It is the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose in creation that all things should live in Him 
and thus glorify His Name’; those who employ their 
limbs in His service and unceasingly ponder upon Him 
are always shining with His beauty. 

It is the God-given Guru who can give us the 
strength thus to consecrate ourselves to God; so it is 
be who gives us that immortal joy we find in such sur¬ 
render, and one glance from him may he enough to 
turn us into Saints—if we are ready for his grace. True 
happiness is found in the anchoring of the heart in the 
still waters of the Beloved’s presence by means of 
love and constant remembrance. It is unknown to those 
who Mek for worldly friends, but lifts to ecstasy those 
who find the One true Friend who deserves that name 
enough to fill their hearts. Their love for Him makes 
even the darkest night ablase with the radiance of 
deathless joy. 


41. Holy Company 

1. Wherever a devotee may go, that place 
is beautiful; (Ar. Phunahe, 18) the company 
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of good men is Heaven,* (K. Gauri, 10 : 4) 
(for) God is the Companion of devotees (and) 
the devotees adorn (HU) Court; (Ar. Maru, 
1 : 4) there always . .. the devotees abide 
sustained by hymns; (Ar. Gauri Ashtapadi, 
4 ; 7) in the assembly of the righteous* (there 
is) bliss and rest. (Ar. Dhanasari, 23 :3) 
Nanak, in a crore there are few in whose mind 
God* (dwells); {T.Sloka 24) among crores 
few saints appear; Nanak, one is saved in 
vbeir company, (and) if (a man) be fortunate 
then he gets a sight (of them). (Ar. Prahhati 
Ashtapadi^ 2 : 8) The society of saintly people 
is won by (acts oO great merit. {hx.Jaitsari 
hi War, 17) 

2. The servant of a man (of God) is very 
fortunate; in the company of (such) a man be 
is lovingly attached to the One ; .. . the Lord 
is remembered in the company of the righte¬ 
ous." (Ar. Sukhmani, 16 : 8, 1 : 2) The homes 

• 

' Baikunfhai, u no tim* to b* eonfuud with * Stuarga (lie 
' tamiBorland ' of Spiritists. 

* Th« word here tntoilsted by ' good ' righteous is sMHm, 
lit : one who is nuking doSnite efforts (sCdhttM) to sttsin perfec¬ 
tion. Jt it not synonymous with sant, which mny be rightly 
reodered by ‘ saintor with bhagata, more correctly rendered as 
' devotee ‘; M assimilatod all these. 

*NitraiHa. 
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where good men * are not served, and where no 
service of God is, are like burning-grounds; 
(K. Sloka 192) without the company of the 
righteous’ the fear (of God) does not arise, and 
without (that) feeling there i* no devotion to 
Him, (Rd. Dhanasari, 2 : 2) (while) in the 
company of good men ’ love is doubled day 
by day. (K. Sloka 100). (Nanak tells us:) 
“ By serving a saint I developed love and 
affection for (my) darling Master.” (Ar. Asa, 
153 : 1) 

3. God, God, God* charms (my) heart, 
and I sing the glories of God, God, God! 
(R. Gujari, 2:1) In (my) heart (there is) a 
thirst for the vision (of God) ; (Ar. Jaitsari ki 
War, 15) the disciple who utters (His) praise 
is (my) friend, (R. Sri, 3 ; 1) one who tells me 
anything of my beloved God, he is a brother, 
he is my comrade. (R. Gond, 6 : 2) Moment 
by moment I worship the feet of those who 
have made God sweet (to me) ; (R. Jaitsari, 
3:3) I am the dust of the lotus feet of those 

*Tb* word bora truuUled bj good'. 'rigbuous' itsMhu 
lit ; ooe who U naJclug dofiaiie offoriB (gauhana) to oitain perfe*- 
bOQ. It I* oot s^nonynooi with sant. which DRy b* rightly 
rendered by ' uioior with bhagata, more correctly rcodeied u 
devotee '; M uslnilnted nil chew. 

* Govinda GoMxdff Qwinda. 
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in whose bosom God remains immanent! 
(K. Gauri, 26:2) God’s people arc an excellent 
tank of nectar} by very good fortune can one 
bathe therein. . . . O God, drown (me) in 
the nectar of the Name!' (R. Ramkali, 
4:1.6;1) 

4. According to the company one keeps, 
so is the fruit one eats, . . . (so) keep the 
company of a good man, he will take care of 
you at the last; do not associate with an 
unbeliever, whose (company) will become 
(your) min. . . . The unbeliever is a black 
blanket; (even when) washed he does not 
become white; (K. Slokas 86, 93, 100) one 
should not speak to an unbeliever (even) by 
mistake. (K. Asa, 20 i 1) By associating with 
the righteous* and remembering God,* (even) 
the fallen becomes purified ; (T. Sorathi, 1 : 1) 
by singing the glories of the Lord (all) the 
eight watches (of the day), evil desire and 

* Hart amriia tdhHu tamkOre \ M r«ttd«rs samhSrt cimply 
’ balbe 

* Tb< wwd bert truilfttad by ' good ' rlg;bUoii«ii lidku, 
Hi: oae wbo ia nukioK definite efforts {tadhana) to attain perfec- 
tioo. It it not syoonomoiM with tant. which may be rightly 
rendered by ' taintor nritb bka/iata, mom correctly rendered ea 
* devotee ': U essiroilated all these. 

' UMko. ia., Madbav^ 
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anger depart from this body. (Ar. Bilawal, 
84: 1) 

5. Impurity evades the company of good 
(people), and the Supreme becomes (their) 
Companion; (Ar. Sorathi, 65:2) God the 
King meets that person who has entered the 
presence of the righteous.* (Ar. Bilawal, 
46 : 1) The holy Lord dwells on the tongue of 
a good man,* . . . God* shines forth on the 
Saint’s * brow. (Ar. Sukkmani, 1: 4, 24 : 3) In 
the company of the righteous* a man is 
honoured by meeting the Guru $ (R. Cujari, 
2 : 1) (there is) true bliss in the house of de¬ 
votees, (Ar. Bilawal, 3 : 4) (so) rejoice on 
meeting the company of righteous (folk, my 
brother)! (Ar. Sukkmani, 22 : 5) 

6. He whose heart is cooled in the 
company of a saint finds coolness in all;* 
(Ar. Sorathi, 6 : 2) the Lord becomes graci¬ 
ous to the one in whose heart He has 

_*n>* word here iraosleied by ' good' rigbteoneis (OJAu, 
lit : one who is mskiog definite efiorts {tmthuHa) (o etlsio perfec¬ 
tion. It is not synonyinoas with lant, which msy be rightly 
rendered by ‘ ssint’, or with hAogato, more correctly rendered u 
' devotee ' ; M sssimiUted all these. 

* Gufiala, 

* mah/lnta. the word used commonly for the Abbot of a Hiado 
monastery. 

* Cf. ■' Unto the pure all things are pure." (Tthts. 1 :15) 
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implanted the Name; Nanak, such a man longs 
for the company of the righteous and obtains 
the sweetness of God. (Ar. Todi, 4 : 4) From 
God’s Name are gained (good) memory, 
understanding, and thinking power,* and the 
beloved Guru from the company of a saint. 
(N. Malar, 5 : 2) Where God is adored, there 
is God the Friend and Helper; (K. Suhi, 
10 : 1) the Lord is with those souls who hold 
God dear.* (R. Tilang II, 2 : 7) 

7. Thy whole creation, ray Lord, all yearns 
after the dust of the (feet of) the righteous; 
(R. Malar, 2 : 4) (for) on meeting a saint the 
True One is found. (N. Sidka Goshii, 1) 
Whatever is God’s belongs to His servant; 
(Ar. Majh, 18 : 3) Nanak, the glory of the 
righteous merges into the Lord ; . . . brother, 
there is no difference between the righteous 
and the Lord !* (Ar. Sukhmani, 7:1,8) 

8. Saints of God; repeat the Name of 
God! Saints ot God, let us walk with God.! 
Those who repeat God’s (Name) become God, 
they meet God the playful Child.* To repeat 

* sudhi budhi surati numi Hart 

‘ find Hart t*H pira kafi tina jUt prabhe ndla. 

* sOdfin prabha bhedu tta bhdl. 

*Jtna Harijapiatt Hart koe Hart miM ielakt mil. 
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the Name of God is my dearest desire ; God, 
dweller in the forest, being gracious, let me 
tueet God in the company of the righteous 
(and become) the dust of the feet of good 
men. (R. Dhanasari, 4 : 3-4) 

The skin is blackened by pitch and whitened'by 
chalk powder, disease spreads by contact, holiness 
awakens from the tench and very sight of a Saint. 
Hence the importance of satsaug in the spiritual path. 

The saints are always in God’s presence, and where 
God is there is Heaven; so the neighbourhood of a saint 
is itself Heaven, and his occupation is that of Heaven— 
the eternal glorifying (not by words alone) of his beloved 
God. The lover is happy in thinking of the beloved,'so 
the saints are always happy, and those who cling to 
them share that supernal and infectious happiness. 
There are few indeed who are really devoted to God (cf. 
Gita 7:3); almost all seek some reward for themselves 
and so are self-seekers rather than seekers after God. 
Those who have selflessness enough to enjoy saintly 
OTmpany gat that blessing and are happy in serving God 
in the person of His lover. This service makes their 
rudimentary love grow stronger day by day until It 
sweeps through the whole heart in one vast wave. TTte 
bliss of this total surrender is due to those who first 
started .it; the disciple is filled with gratitude to bis 
blessed Guru who has led him to this joy. 

Good comes from the good ; so those who wish for 
goodness must seek tbe company of good folk and avoid 
^e wicked, the worldly and the egotistical. God reveals 
Himaelf through the very body of His devotee (Cf. GN 
16 : 7), while the unbeliever’s company is a deadly 
^ger—near him wickedness increases, just as sin fleas 
before the saint. 
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It is the rudimentary love for God which brings the 
aspirant into saintly company, and there he finds that 
the tiny spark of love is fanned into a roaring flame 
which burns away all evil and warms the heart with all 
sweetness of self-sacrifice. With how much eagerness, 
then, the sincere aspirant longs for such company, in 
whose midst he will find the Guru who unites him to,the 
Lord! That Guru, the Saint, lives in the Lord, as He 
in him—there is no barrier between, there is as it 
no difference between God and His devotee; one who 
finds the one is equally in the presence of the Other. 

42. The Love of God 

1. From age to age God has brought forth 
devotees and has continued to keep (His) 
promise (to them)*; (R. Asa Chhant, 13 : 4) 
from age to age the devotees are dear to God. 
{AD. Gauri Chhant, 4 ; 4) God the Master 
protects His own devotees, (R. Gauri ki 
War, 14 SI. 2) removes the pain and sorrow 
of the poor, and (is) the true delight of (His) 
servant. (Ar. Sri, 13:1) To be kind to de¬ 
votees is God’s (very) nature ; * God protects 
their honour; (R. Asa Chhant, 8 : 4) He 
Himself adorns (them),* Himself draws (them) 
to devotion. (AD. Gauri Chhant, 4 : 4) 

^ This promise is given in Giia, 6 : 30, CMC 30 ; 1, GI 58 : 2,. 
GZ 51: 5, and in countless other places in a hundred scriptures. 

* bhagati vaahalu Hart biradu kai. 

• Cf. § 47. 
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2. Devotion to God is the love of God, if 
the disciple were to consider (this) carefully ; 
... he may be called God’s servant who 
keeps God pressed to (his) bosom.* (AD. Sri, 

6 : 2-3) When (this) love for God has been 
built up within, then whatever (a man) does 
is pleasing to God, my Lord. (R. Gujari, 

7 : 7) When the Beloved is seen (at the) gate, 
what (more) can Liberation or Heaven do ? 
Intoxicated with praise (and) always renoun¬ 
ced, (the disciple) does not lose (his) birth in 
the game (of life). (N. Asa, 38 ; 3-4) Once the 
very sweet love of God is secured, everything 
else is forgotten ; . . . then indeed is the heart 
contented, (for) He comes to dwell in peace 
in the heart! (R. Sarang, 4 : 1-2) • 

3. The cup* of the True One is naturally 
perfect; He gives it to drink to the one on 
whom He looks with grace. (N. Asa, 38:2) 
God the Lover (fills) with the love of God 
(the one who) night and day with love for 
God sings God’s glories. (R. Ghoria, 1:2:5) 

’ There can be no steady service save where love is the motive : 
the mind soon wearies of it unless spurred on by the holy feeling! 

* The ■ cup ’ is presumably that spoken of by the Sufis ; it is 
filled with the wine of love and is given by the King with His own 
hand to His favonrite courtier. 
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Without love God cannot be obtained; (G. 
Thirty-three Savaiyas, 18) without God’s 
sweetness^ there is no Liberation for anyone. 
(N. Maru Solhe, 8 : 10) Those who are filled 
with love for the One disregard human opinion 
and so are happy: (5 : 319 G) * if you turn to 
Him with sincere love, then you shall win 
God* and be absorbed into the feet (you have) 
won! (K. Bawan Akhari, 36) (He) may be 
called a (true) lover (who) always remains 
immersed (in love); (A. Asa di War, 21 
SI. l) (so) saturate this heart (of yours) in 
the love of God ! (R. Asa, 9 : 1) 

4. The disciple may laugh, the disciple 
may weep, whatever the disciple does is 
from devotion to God.^ (R. Sloka 14) O 
heart, let your love for God be such as the 
lotus (has) for water, even (when) dashed 
about by the waves it blooms in (its) affection. 

. . . O heart, how can you escape (from 
sorrow) without love? (God) is immanent 
in the disciples and grants (them) a treasure 

^ rasa, the sweet juice of a fruit, so ; love. 

* From the Introduction to Guru Govind Singhji's ‘ Puranas 

* Allah, the usual Muslim name for Him. 

* SdT, also a Muslim name. 
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of devotion. O heart, let your love for 
God be such as the fish (has) for water ; 
the more it has, the more intense (its) happi¬ 
ness and the greater the peace in (its) mind 
and body; without water it does not live for 
more than a few minutes the Lord knows 
its sufferings! (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 11 : 1-2) 

5. God never forgets the one who feels the 
love of God in (his) heart, and he ever repeats 
the Name of God in heart and mind. (AD. 
Gujari 4 : 1) Night and day he remains spon¬ 
taneously immersed in love and worships the 
Name of God in (his) heart. (R. Suhi 
Chhant, 4:1) In age after age I have known 
the One Supreme Lord ; (N. Barah Maha, 15) 
(my) heart is inebriated by drinking the 
sweetness of the Name and remains spontane¬ 
ously lost in love; day and night I am re¬ 
solved to fix my love (on God) and to hear 
the uncaused sound.* (N. Asa, 38 : 1) To 
devotees nothing seems sweet but God I (Ar. 
Jaitsari kiWar, 11) 

God keeps His promise to guard the devotee and 
lover who clings to Him; could He be less faithful than 

* lit ; twenty-four minutes (gkali). 

* i.e., an&hata, the mystic sound in tire b^n-chakra. 
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His own creature ? He draws such ever nearer to Him¬ 
self and adorns them with every virtue and grace. And 
when they come to Him they find in Him the most 
absolute r«urn for their love in an unending bliss which 
drowns the very memory of the long lonely ages.. 

This ‘ reward ’ of His grace comes to the soul which 
loves Him for Himself alone, and finds all joy in Him 
alone, so that the idle chatter of the mob ca^noU'Sturb 
it from ils rest in Him. The true love of God is that 
which never slackens ; even when it fiows underground 
and unseen, it pours on in a steady flood towards the 
ocean. 

The soul may have earthly ease and comfort, or it 

may have ceaseless troubles and have to tread the 
thorny path of martyrdom—but still it clings to the 
chosen God of its heart and its love deepens with every 
event of life. Be it sorrow or happiness, joy or pain, 
all is joy because it comes from the Beloved; all the 
Lrs actions are suffused with the rapture of knowing 
it is for Him and His glory all is done and endured. 

Such a devotee indeed lives on God, starves without 
Him bathes in Him as the fish in the mighty s^. 
Nanak himself is one such soul; for uncounted ages he 
has found his happiness ’“Gof and loves to spend his 
every moment in that adoring love which fills life with 
immortal sweetness. 

43, How to Find Him 


1, He cannot be realised by cleverness ; 
without hammering how can the value be 
brought out ? * (N. Gauri Ashtapadi, 2 ; 1) 


1 Gold is purified and made more valuable by beating m the 
anvUi so U the soul’s vision purified, made clear, by snffenng 
and pain. 
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(One must) beat out egoism, (and) then shall 
he meet God/ (AD. Gujari, 4 : 4). This heart 
is freed when it meets the true Guru ; . . by 
his word the glamour of worldliness is burned 
up, . . . egoism conies out when washed (by 
him). (AD. Basantu, 16 : 3-4, 17 ; 1) The 
water (of life) is obtained through the Guru’s 
word when the ego has been driven out; (AD. 
Malar hi War, 12 SI. 2) (the heart) becomes 
clean, and then the True One is found. (N. 
Asa di War, 16 SI. 2) If (a man) meets such 
a true Guru, he will entrust fhis) head to him,* 
and (then) selfhood departs from within ; the 
Owner of the soul meets him, God comes 
and continually dwells in (his) heart. (AD. 
Anand, 30 : 3-4) 

2. The restless heart runs off to the ten 
.directions, (but) it can be stopped (and made) 
motionless; (T. Dhanasari, 3 : 2) today God 
can be met ... on restraining the feelings 
which disturb the heart. (F. Asa, 2 : 1) Think 
(of God) in your heart again and again, and 
the affection for worldliness will pass away. 

• * i.e. God is found when (be Gum has pnrged the heart of its 
egoism. 

* i.e. devote bis life to him. 

H 
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The immortal God is with you; O my 
mind, plunge into the love of God!’ 
(Ar. Gauri Ashtapadi, 6 : 14) Without the 
power of a perfect love for the Master,* 
who has won the noble God ? * (G. Akal 
Ustat, 245). . 

3. Law Codes and Scriptures define merit 
and sin,* but do not know the essence of 
Reality ... in the absence of the Guru. . . . 
The world is sleeping in the delusion of Nature, 
it passes the (whole) night asleep.® By the 
Guru’s kindness those persons wake who let 
God dwell in (their) heart and utter (His) 
nectar hymns. Nanak says: He obtains the 
Reality who day and night turns lovingly to 
God and passes the night in wakefulness I ‘ 
(AD. Anand, 27) 

4. The Immaculate is in your very bosom, 
yet you grow desperate in seeking (Him) else¬ 
where I (T. Sorathi, 3 : 2) Why leave Him 

* racu R&ma ke rang*. 

* lit : husband, lord (pati). 

* Padamapata, i.e. Lakshmi's Lord, Vishnu, who is God. 

bloarade-. («/. §62:1,62:3, 

‘ The metaphor of sleep runs back far in religious history; 
(cfi GH 8 • 2)* 

* For vigils of prayer, cf. GI 96 : 2 and GZ 31: 1. 
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who stays near in (your) bosom and go far 
away? You shall find close at hand Him for 
whom you search the world, (K. Bawan 
Akkari, 16) (for) He is naturally nearer (than 
your) hands and feet, (Rd. Sorathi, 1 : 4) the 
Soul of soul in all, ever pervading every 
breast. By the Guru’s grace He is manifested 
even at home, and (there also) spontaneously 
pervades (everything). . . . Then, Nanak, the 
burning is extinguished. (N. Malar Ashia- 
■padiy 1 : 7-8) As fragrance resides in the 
flower, as the reflection (is) in a mirror/ so 
also God dwells within; seek in the bosom 
itself, (my) brother! (T. Dhanasari, 1 : 1) He 
is mad who does not recognise (himself); 
when he realises the self, then he knows the 
One. (K. Bilawal, 2:4) 

5. One day ... I was going to worship 
God in a temple,* but the Guru explained 
(that) God is in (my) very heart. (Ra. 
Basantu, 1 : 1) God is won by loving the true 
Guru; (N. Sorathi, 7 : 4) now that I have 
met (Him) by means of the Guru’s affection 

* Cf. the strikiag Gnostic saying in GMC 69 : Z. 

*lit: in a (certain) place; eka divasa . . ■ psjana oBli 
brahama thai. 
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and love, we shall not be separated (again). 
(AD. Stihi X, 1 : 14) Why send for pen and 
ink ? Write in your heart. If you remain 
always in the love of God, your affection shall 
never be broken o_ff from Him. Pens and 
ink-bottle will perish, the xoriting will go with 
them, 0 Nanak, hut the love of the True One 
which He grants from the beginning shall not 
Perish. (2 : 70 AD.) 

6. Serve God, do no other service; from 
the service of God is gained the fruit anxi¬ 
ously (desired by) the heart; in another service 
life passes in vain. (AD. Gujari, 2 : 1) Some 
have chains on the necks as they are led off 
to prison, (but) they are freed from bonds 
(when) they really recognise the True One. 
(N. Malar ki War, 21) The Light is in all; 
now Thou art met thereby (but) beautified by 
love ! * (N. Suhi Chhant, 3 : 1) Love pleases 
the Beloved! (N. Malar Ashtapadi, 1 ; 1) 

7. Easily shall the disciples who please 
God in the heart be united to God.' The 
Beloved dwells in present and future; say in 
what way (He) can be won (today) I (AD. 

love^ : by it Then art known, but Thou art found by 


( 



I 
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Gauri, 17 : 1) By fear (and) Jove, by the 
offering (of) devotion day and night, the soul 
sees God ever present; (AD. Sri, 21 : 2) when 
the Name (once) dwells in the bosom, (then) 
the Beloved is (soon) met by the Guru’s 
teaching. (AD. Gauri Chhant, 4 : 2) Having 
spread the Word abroad, (God) causes (you) 
to meet Himself in the Guru ; having re¬ 
vered’ the True One (in him), (N. A/<z/<rr A* 
War, 2) you repeat the (Name of) the Im¬ 
maculate and cling (to Him), O heart; 
(N. Gauri, 15:4) God Himself then closely 
embraces (you). (R. Gauri Karahale, 1 : 9) 
8. The True One unites (you) to Himself 
and then delights (your) heart and enfolds in 
(His) embrace (the one who) walks'according 
to (His) pleasure. (N. Asa Ashtapadi, 17 : 2) 
Nanak, the disciple is (as) easily united (with 
God) as water mixes with water; (R. Basaniu, 
9 : 8) it is the Immaculate, the Invisible, who 
Himself unites (man) with Himself. (AD. 
Gauri, 17 :1) (My) heart has reverenced (Him), 
so I have known God. (K. Sorathi, 11:4) 

God is not found by reasoning or logical argument, 
but through the ‘ crucifixion ’ or abandonment ’ of the 

'or: obeyed. 
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ego, which the soul can reach when inspired by the pre¬ 
sence and teaching of the Guru. This is a baptismal flood 
which washes away the stain of selfishness, purifies the 
heart, and so enables it to give a home to Immaculate 
Divinity. 

The heart and mind run here and there away from 
their real happiness {Gita 6 : 35), but they can be 
brought under control and fixed in God. If they once 
taste His nectar, ab, then they can never be lured away 
from Him again—can the drunkard leave his glass 
undrained 7 Deeper and yet more deep the heart will 
dive into that nectar ocean of God's love, finding in it 
its own fulfilment, its perfect joy and peace after the 
restlessness of ages- Doctrine and Ethics can tell us 
what to believe and what to do, the Scriptures are our 
guide for actions in the outer world; but who can guide 
the heart in its deeper diving into God ? It is His love 
that guides and draws on the heart, that reveals to it 
ail Himself, planting in it the tree of a passionate 
attachment to His feet. 

Where is He, that we may find Him ? Shall we 
search the deserts, build palm-leaf shelters on the bank 
of great rivers, crouch in ice-girt caves upon the lofty 
mountains of the earth? Is He found by wandering 
through the markets of distant lands, by holy pilgrim- 
ajges, by dreadful austerities? Nay, He is at our very 
side, within that very heart which throbs so restlessly 
in its yearning, and He smiles out of the eyes of every¬ 
one we see. Dive deep, then, my brother, within that 
little heart of yours, that heart which trembles in desire 
and disappointment, which longs for perfect friendship, 
for the fullest understanding love! There He dwells, 
and there He can be found in lonely silences, by the 
sounding seas, on the wind-swept hill, amid the endless 
toil of domesticity. 

Who is that Self within, whom we feel astir in the 
silent hours ? Who asks this question of himself 7 Seeing 
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that self, that ‘ I we see the very Self of self, the ‘ I' 
of every ‘ I the God within, from whom all things 
have come and in whose arms all things are held. 

To love that Self, to serve that Self— ah, this alone 
can make our toilsome life worth having! Those who 
never drink that nectar of God’s Life have really lived 
in vain ; they cannot hope for freedom from ignorance 
and sorrow. And that nectar comes to us in the Guru’s 
Chalice; to serve him, the saint, the child of God, is 
to serve God Himself; to love him is to win God's love, 
which will never fail the heart that longs for Him. And 
he who wins God’s love unites with Him, and never 
never again for a moment can be be separated from that 
Infinite Source of bliss. He blends inseparably with 
God, like ‘ the dewdrop in the shining sea', and yet 
remains the dewdrop for ever mingled with the eternal 
waters. 


44. Intense Yearning (or Him 

1. Happy night, grow Jong, that I may 
fasten (my) love upon the Beloved! * Be 
brief, O wretched sleep, that I may ever touch 
(His) feet 1 I am always longing for the dust 
(of His) feet and begging for the Name for 
love (of which I have) left the world ! * Filled 
with love for the Beloved and spontaneously 

^ This recalls ibe wonderful duet by Tristao and Isolde in 
Wagner's great opera beginning: “O sink hernieder . . . 

It is in the ' night vrben senses close to this outer illusory world, 
that the soul communes with the Inner God and realises Him, 
in love : c£. GP 66 ; 1, 

• jScau nOma rasi hairagani. 
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inebriated,' I have given up great follies; 
when I met the Beloved on the Straight* 
Path He took (my) arm and I was drenched 
with love. Nanak humbly begs: “ Graciously 
let me remain clinging to (Thy) feet! (Ar. 
Bihagale Chhant, 4:1) 

2. I am Thine, Thou mine P (AD. SwA* 
Chhant, 1 : 3) Those who have obtained God 
do not wander about again and again,* 
(K. Maru, 3 : 1) (so) if Thou be our Friend, 
do not be separate (from us) for a moment." 
Thou hast fascinated my soul; when shall 

1 behold Thee, my Life? (Ar. Maruki War, 

2 SI. 1) Without (my) Beloved I shall pine to 
death, (K. Maru Kafi, 1 : 2) and on seeing 
Thee I shall blossom (like) the lotus. (Ar. 
Asa, 74 : 2) 

3. Foolish Nanak has become mad after 
the King, he knows no one but God. When 
one has gone mad with awe (of God), then he 

*pria rangi rati sahaja mSti. 

*lit : true. 

■ * hau ten tS kaniara. This is a typical example of the extreme 
economy of words common to all the Gurus; those who know 
speak little, those who know not babble much 1 

* This is the aim of birth ; when it is achieved, how can rebirth 
occur > 

* lit : a dawn (kfia bhori) 
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is considered insane; when he knows no other 
second beyond the One Master, then he is 
deemed mad when he does (this) one thing. But 
when he recognises the Master’s wil], in what 
else is the perfection of cleverness ? * Then 
is he thought mad when he holds the Master 
dear and deems himself unworthy* and the 
rest of the world good. (N. Maru, 7:1-4) 
(But) what care I for the world so long as I 
please Thee ? (N. Asa Ashta^adi, 21 : 1) 

4. If Thou give happiness, then I adore 
Thee ; even (in) misery I brood on Thee 1. . . 
If Thou seat (me) near (to Thee), then I 
adore Thee; even if Thou strike and repulse 
me, yet will I ponder (Thee)! ... If the 
world praise, then (am I) like Thee ; and if it 
blame, then I cannot leave (Thee)*! Poor 
Nanak has become mad after a sight of Thee, 
O God! (R. Suhi Ashiapadi, 1 : 2, 8-9, 12) 
The pain has become (a very) dying !. . . Say 
how (there can be) sleep or hunger without 
God; raiment does not console the body, 

’ dBJi avara siatfa pakm. 

* lit: bad [mandS). 

* X am like God in receiving tbe praise of His world : if criticism 
or hate come instead, then to whom can 1 go for comfort save to 
Him? 
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. . . without God how can happiness be 
attained? CN. Barak Maha, 9-10) Various 
people have various (friends), (but poor) I 
have only Thee; why do I not die of 
weeping when Thou comest not into mind ? 
(A. Suhi ki War, 20 SI. 1) 

5. Within (me was) a thirst for the Name 
of God; (R. Sri, 3 : 1) crying “ Beloved, 
Beloved ! ” I wandered over the whole world, 
but my thirst did not go. Nanak, my thirst 
departed when I met the true Guru; on 
returning home I obtained the Beloved. (AD. 
Bihagale ki War, 13 SI. 2) (Yes,) when I 
returned after climbing the mountain in 
search (of God), I found (Him) in the strong 
Castle* which He had fortified. {K. Bawan 
Akhari, 20) (God,) Thou art one in every 
place! (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 13 : 8) God’s Name 
is nectar, the thirst of him who drinks (it) 
goes away; . . . Nanak, disciples who drink 
(that nectar) their thirst does not return! 
(AD. Malar ki War, 11 SI. 1) 

6. When the Name is found the heart is 
satisfied; accursed are beings without the 


_ > The • «stle' is of course the heart; cl. St. Teresa’s metaphor 
in her wonderful study of mysticism : The Interior Castle. 
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Name ! * (R. Sri, 2:1) My friends and com¬ 
panions, let us stay clinging to the feet of the 
Lord; in our hearts there is intense love for 
the Beloved, let us (now) ask for devotion to 
God.* (Ar. Bihagale Chhant 4 : 2) When we 
were bound with the noose of worldly glamour, 
we tied Thee with a bond of love. Make 
attempts to free Thyself, (Beloved) ; wc got 
free by adoring Thee! O God, Thou knowest 
our mutual relationship, now what wilt Thou 
do with us ?* (Rd. Sorathi, 2 : 1) 


Nanak prays that the mystic ‘ eight ’ of God’s felt 
presence, when all distractions are forgotten, may be 
longer and longer, and that less and less time be spent 
in the sleep of forgetfulness of Him amid life’s business. 
He has once tasted that sweetness of God and for H is 
sake turned away from the world’s delights: now he 
would for evermore be free to abide in Him. His love 
is indeed delightful and all-satisfying; so intense and 
delicious that he cannot for a moment bear to be left 
alone without his Love. He has become mad with love 
because he can think of, see, hear, feel nothing any more 
but God in everything and now devotes his whole life 
solely to His service. Though his true humility ever 
increases, he has no care for the world’s opinion, being 
absorbed in pleasing his Beloved. 


^ This is not a curse bat a mere statement of fact. 

* We already love, now let us serve and eternally adore Him. 

* SoM. Madhave j&nata hahujaisi taisl: aba kaha karahugc 
aisi. 
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Whether God sends him joy or sorrow, honour or 
disgrace, he wil] always cling to Him with faithful love. 
Why is this ? If God escape from him even for a 
moment be will die in misery; God is his only hope 
and consolation. How then can he let Him go ? 

Long ago he wandered here and there vainly 
seeifing that Beloved and crying aloud in his anguish. 
Only when he met the saint who was to be his Guru 
did he learn that such outward search is futile, for the 
Beloved of each soul dwells in his very home, in the 
heart. There, then, he sought, and found. He drank 
deep of that divine nectar, and with the living draught 
of God his agelong thirst was quenched. And now he 
challenges God to try to escape from his clinging arms ; 
the devotee has enslaved his Master, tied Him with the 
unbreakable cords of love and adoration. What can 
God do but give the fullness of His infinite love in 
return ? 




CHAPTER SEVEN 


UNION WITH THE 
BELOVED 


One of the Guru’s favourite themes is the Spiritual 
Courtship and Marriage of the soul with God—a theme 
full of unfathomable deeps of meaning which can be 
partly grasped even only by those who are on the 
Mystic Path. It is an ancient theme, and in the Near 
East can be traced back to the story of Tammuz along 
one of its Babylonian lines. The Sufis speak this 
language; so do the Vaishnavas; so do many Catholic 
saints; and so from age to age have certain of God’s 
chosen ‘brides’ sung this immortal song in words of 
thrilling warmth and ecstasy. St. Teresa of Avila, the 
writers of the Odes of Solomon and the Manicbaean 
Psalms, Sri Jayadeva, Rabin and Andal, Mira and 
Hafiz are among those who spoke this mystic language 
and enriched our world-literature with gems of devotion. 
But no recognised scripture in the world so lingers on 
this theme as the Guru Grantb Saheb, which lovingly 
recurs to it from time to time throughout its many 
pages. 

Hbre too a prolonged study would let us trace the 
various stages of the mystic path outlined by the great 
Mystics of East and West, with their al ternation of 
ecstasy and ‘ dark nights of the soul ’; but I have made 
no such attempt in this volume, tracing rather the 
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simple progress from a burning thirst for God, to the 
soul’s adornment with His graces, the Guru’s interces¬ 
sion, the coming of the Beloved, and the endless bliss 
of perfect union. 

45. The Beloved is Near 

Having established the nine houses, the 
highest house, the Palace,^ (is where) God 
dwells in His own home. (N. Barah Maha, 2) 
He is near, do not think (Him) far away ; 
(He) ever cares for and remembers (you). 
(N. Gujari, 1: 4) The Spouse is near at hand, 
0 foolish woman ; what are you seeking out¬ 
side? (N. Tilang,A: 1) by seeking outside 
one is ruined.* (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 15 : 4) 
Infatuated by the glamour (of worldliness) 
one thinks He is distant but, Nanak says, He 
is always present, (Ar. Gauri Cheti, 1 : 4) the 
Reality is in the house (itself); the self-willed 
miss it through egoism, the disciple gets it at 
once. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 15 : 4) Where can 

* Beyond the ‘ nine houses ' of creation is the ' tenth door of the 
sky ’ (§ 39 : 5) which leads to the ' palace ’ or ‘ bed-chamber ’ of 
the Spouse, the King of Heaven. So too St. Teresa’s ‘ seventh 
mansion', where the Divine Lover waits His bride, is beyond six 
’ courts ’ or ‘ mansions ’ to be crossed by her in turn on her in- 
wfird way. 

' It is indeed ruin fnr the bride ,io retrace her steps and to turn 
outwards to the ‘ world ’ she has already left behind, 
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one go (to be) far from Him ? ^ {Ar. Sukh- 
mani, 22 : 7) 

The senses speak to us only of this ‘ unreal ’ world, 
for they can neither hear nor see nor touch the living 
God : so we often forget how very near He is to each 
of us and, driven by our spiritual need, look for Him in 
all manner of places outside ourselves. The lover may 
be reminded here that her Spouse is already at her side ; 
she has only to clarify her viision and she will see Him 
there. When the sense of separation wears thin, the 
dimness over her eyes will go, and she will see her 
Lord. 


46. The Bride Longs for Him 

1. For the bride the night is tedious ; sleep 
does not come, (her) woman’s soul pines away 
through grief, (saying) . . . “ How can (my) 
eyes see (Him) ? (N. Gauri Purbi Chhani, 1:1) 
In every house the Spouse enjoys a happy 
wife; why have I been forgotten by the 
Bridegroom ? ” (N. Barech Maha, 4) (My) 
eyelids do not close;* I am steeped in love 
for the Dear One, and (my) heart looks cease¬ 
lessly in anxiety for the Lord. (Ar. Asa 
Chhant, 14:2) I have (grown) crazy in 

’This recalls the Psalmist’s cry of exultation : " If I ascend to 
Heaven, Thou art there ; if I go down to the underworld, there 
art Thon also! " 

’ pataka na lUgai. 
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the agony of separation from my Beloved." 
(F. Suhi, 1 : 2) Continuously she walks about 
burning,^ day and night enduring great pain 
without the Beloved. (AD. Majh Ashta- 
padi, 4:2) 

2. The woman is waiting for (Thy coming 
on the) path; listen, O Divine Spirit I * . . . 
(She cries:) “Why dost Thou not come? 
(N. Barah Maha, 1, 14) Wandering here and 
there I weep and wring (my) hands!® (Ar. 
Asa, 15 : 3) Save for God, to whom can I tell 
my agony ? (F. Sloka 10) My heart greatly 
yearns for the sight of God like a thirsty man 
without water; (R. Gond, 6 : 1) it is impossible 
to remain without a sight of God. I have 
nof (yet) tasted love; my thirst is not (yet) 
quenched; (my) girlhood has gone, and I 
mourn.^ Now also I awoke thirsty with hope, 
yet I have been disappointed and (now) re¬ 
main without expectation. (N. Asa, 26 : 3-4) 

I am wandering in search of that dear charm¬ 
ing Darling; show Him, (my) dear f I will 

' nnadinu jaladi phirai ; the word ' burning ’ is apt; this is 
the real tapasya of spiritual life, no futile self-torturings. 

* atmarSmS. 

* bhrami bhrami rovai hitha pacholi. 

* gaya su iobanu dhana paohatini. 
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give my head for you—give a sight (of Him 
if only) for a very little while I * My eyes are 
swimming* with the love of (that) Dear One, 
they cannot be still even for a moment! ” * 
{Plv. Jaitsari Chhant, 1:1) 

3. “Standing in my house I long for 
Thee ; in my lieart is an excessive eagerness ; 
(N. Suhi Chhanty 3 : 1) (If) anyone comes 
and lets (me) meet my dear Beloved, I will 
sell myself to him (as a slave)! {K. Suhi Ashta- 
Padi //, 1:1) In my heart and body is fixed 
a longing for God; (R. Gujari, 4 : 2) (for) 
without (my) dear God I cannot play the 
(game of) love.” (R. Asa Chhant, 14 : 6) 
(When) the Beloved does not come to (her) 
house, how can the wife find happiness ? 
(Her) body wastes away from the anguish of 
separation.* (N. Barah Maha, 5) 

4. God’s arrow of love has pierced my 
heart; my suffering God the Lord (alone) 
knows, the pain within my heart; (R. Gond, 
6 : 1) the one whom the Beloved’s arrow has 

* lit: for a dawn ; the actual moment of dawn in the tropics is 
very brief. 

*or : inundated, drenched: «a»«o hamare priarangeratigHre. 

* tilu, i.e., a very tiny seed. 

* birahi, i.e.. Sit: virsham. 

12 
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smitten knows the burning agony (of it).* 
(R. Asa Chhant, 8 : 2) (Now) I cannot remain 
without seeing my Beloved; separation from 
God is a weight within me! (R. Gauri, 29 : 3) 
I would lay (my) heart before any who pleased 
my Darling, (Ar. Jaitsari Chhant, 1 : 2) (for) 
none seems to me like the Beloved. (Ar. Asa 
Chhant, 4 : 4) O friend, I love my Beloved, 
(but) He cares not at all (for me)! {Ar. Jait¬ 
sari Chhant, 1 : 3) The one prayer (I use) is 
for devotion to God, (R. Asa Chhant, 8 : 3) 
and that I may remain in contact with 
my Beloved and hold Him pressed (to me) 
in (my) bosom! (AD. Sri Rag di War, 
19 SI. 1) 

The young bride mourns that she alone is left un¬ 
visited by God while all her comrades enjoy His love. 
Life without Him is dark misery; she does not know 
how to live through the long dark night’, filled as she 
is with a burning thirst for Him whom she so feverishly 
awaits. She has no real friend to whom she can expose 
her grief, for who can understand love’s sorrows who have 
not been smitten with its arrows ? She is desperate with 
longing, and roams about like a wild thing caged, ready 
to die even for a mere fleeting glimpse of Hird; and 

* Cf. Mira's song : 

“ Tbe wounded only know tbe anguished pain 
When one is wounded sorely to the heart; , , 

None bat the Lord Himself can save me now I ” 
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then she stands eager at the door, looking out along the 
path by which He will come at last to her, hearing His 
step in every crackling twig. 

She knows her life was made for Him, her body 
exists solely to give Him its delight, her heart’s only 
work is to give itself to Him—and yet He comes not to 
her heart and leaves her fruitless. Youth is meant for 
love, but her youth passes in barrenness and grief. 
Again and again her hopes leap up as she imagines He 
has come at last, and then are dashed once more down 
into despair to hnd herself mistaken. She knows it use¬ 
less to tell another of her woe, for He alone can under¬ 
stand her heart who made it for Himself, and in His 
absence she must endure the very agonies of death 
unconsoled. Yet in the midst of her anguish she asks 
hut one thing—for more and more of this agonising bliss 
of love for God, so that in her heart at least she may 
embrace Him constantly and hourly draw nearer to the 
culminating meeting of full union. 

This most beautiful section, so full of passionate 
feeling, recalls strongly to the mind the throbbing words 
of Sri Jayadeva in his immortal Giia Govinda ; the cry 
of St. Gemma Galgani is in the same key: “ When, oh 
when shall I see Thee face to face ? . . . Make haste, 
Jesus; oh, dost Thou not see how this heart longs for 
Thee ? .. . Does it not pain Thee, Lord, to see it thus 
languish in desire ? Come, come, Jesus; make haste, 
come near, let me hear Thy voice. Oh God, when shall 
my whole being be satiated with Thy light, oh when ? 

. .. I thirst for Thee, Jesus. Dost Thou not see how I 
suffer ? ... These flames of love consume my body as 
well as my heart, and I shall be reduced to ashes ! ” Yes, 
the Mystics speak one common language. Is there auy 
Tamil Vaishnava who will not now remember Nam- 
mUlwar’s glowing cry for the consoling presence of his 
Beloved ? 
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47. It is He who Calls and Adorns Her 


1. Sleeping on a dark night,* how can you 
pass the night without the Beloved? (Your) 
bosom burns, (your) body is burning, (your) 
heart and property (?)* burn away as sacrifice* 
When a woman does not enjoy the Spouse, 
then (her) youth goes in vain; (her) Spouse 
(may be) on the couch, (but his) wife is unaware 
(of it). (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 2: 7-8) The 
virtuous one enjoys (Him by practice of her) 
virtue; (N. Borah Maha, 13) Nanak, when 
the young girl pleases (her) Husband, He will 
Himself enjoy (her company). (N. Tilang, 
3:4) 

2. (She says:) ’ “ I may put on many 
dresses, but without the Beloved I can win no 
place in the (bride-)chamber. When I am 
desired by the Beloved I adorn myself with 
necklaces, pearls, scents, silks (and) satins; 
(N. Borah Mahay 16) (Nay,) He Himself decks, 
Himself colours, (and) He Himself gives a 

nisi andhiari sutJe: M. translates: " Yoo who are reck¬ 
less ... ”, but I fiod ao snch nse for ^be word sutls elsewhere. 
The meaning seems clear. 

* dkanu ; M translates "O woman ”, as from the word dhana. 
^jali balijai. 
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look of gracious approval.* (N. Tilang, 3 ; 4) 
(Beloved,) Thy Name alone is the madder that 
dyes my robe—the colour remains ever fast! 
(N. SwAi, 4 : 2) I will wear a flower garland 
as a necklace round the throat; (when) I meet 
the Beloved, then shall I make (this) adorn¬ 
ment! (N. Asa, 34:2) Hear, beloved Lord, 
(with Thy) virtues in (my) fair bosom I please 
Thee (and) bathe in (Thy) tank I . .. Having 
become pure, I have come to know the holy 
bathing-place within.”* (N. Barah Maha, 15) 
3. (When) the lovely bride* pleases Thee, 
Thou adornest her with Thy grace adorned 
with the Guru’s Word, she belongs body and 
heart to * the Beloved. (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 
2 : 1-2) Nanak, that woman meets (Him) when 
caused to meet (Him); without the Beloved 
no sleep comes (to her). The bride’s soul is 
unhonoured without her dear lord: how can 
she get happiness without holding (Him) in 
embrace? (N. Gauri Purbi Chhant, 1:1-2) 

* Nothing we may do of ourselves can win His favour ; when 
He has adorned ns with His own graces He can approve of us and 
take us to Himself. 

‘tirthu aniari: i.e. 'the sanctuary of the heart'; bathisgin 
the Name, and so loving God in the heart. 

* sohagani. 

*or: sits close to 0»>a ka»#as»). 
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She easily gets comfort in the mind if the 
girl wins God (as her) Bridegroom in the 
home! (N. Barah Maha, 5) She has all His 
prudence and ornaments of peerless beauty, O 
Nanak, that happy wife who is pleasing to the 
Creator. (Ar. 118:4) 

4. (She says;) “ I sleep, the Beloved is 
awake '—to whom shall I go to ask (what to 
do)?* (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 2:8) I have 
searched the four corners (of the world, but) 
few friends (are) mine;* if it please Thee, 
Master,* Thou (art) mine, I Thine." (N. Asa 
Ashtapadi, 14 : 1) All are God’s handmaids 
and all say, “ (He is) mine ! ” Nanak, it is the 
one whom He has adorned whom He lets 
abide in happiness. (Ar. Asa, 117 : 4) Some 
He takes to meet (Himself), others He allows 
to stray away from Himself} (N. Asa di 

War, 11) he is known (as) a disciple to whom 
He reveals Himself. (A. Asadi War, 2 SI. 3) 
Dear friend, (if you merely) go, how can there 
be a meeting ? If you are adorned with virtue, 

*/!«« sutipirajagana. 

* or t consult. 

' M. prefers: " I found no friend 

*je tudku bhavai sahiba tu mat hau taida. 

* The text has this in the second person: Thou, etc. 
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then He will meet (you), and when there has 
been a meeting He will not part (from you 
again), if (really) He have met (you).* (N. Suhi, 
4 ; 2-3) 


Her friend pities her misery, for she too remembers 
when she suffered likewise before the Bridegroom came 
to her: she warns her also that she must remain alert 
lest He come and find her sleeping, unaware, and pass 
on His way again. The unhappy girl replies that she 
has begun with the Guru’s aid to learn how to find Him 
within her heart, and that the very sleep against which 
her friend has warned her is His gift and could not come 
to her but from His hand. 

She goes on to tell how God comes to her in that 
sleep and decks her, all unseen, with His own virtues so 
that she may please Him and win His love, for nothing 
she can do of herself can satisfy His perfection. Hope 
now surges in her heart, for she knows how beautiful she 
is becoming under His adorning hand and resolves to go 
forth to meet Him in all the graces He has given her 
through the Guru's teaching. 

It is true that all God’s children have equal claims 
upon Him, but He draws into the intimacy of perfect 
communion only those whom He Himself has beautified 
with virtue, to whom He has revealed Himself as the 
source of all goodness and all beauty. And He will 
never let those go whom He has thus drawn to Himself 
and favoured with His glance. 


* The word ‘ meeting ' does not imply merely the outer contact, 
but rather a close and intimate union. Once united with God. 
the soul does not slip away from Him again. 
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48. How to Win His Love 

1. If a woman become gentle^ and if she 
become (like) a thread, she shall take and 
string in the mind a jewel ® of inestimable 
worth. (N. Wadhans^ 2 : 2) Having dropped 
egoism, let her adorn herself (thus) ... with 
fear and love, (and) then shall the Spouse 
enjoy (His) young wife on the couch. Nanak, 
then will she please (her) Husband’s heart and 
leaving (selO-importance * be united with her 
Master. (N. Asa, 26 : 4) Women adorned 
with love for the dear person cannot be held 
hack from offering devotion (to Him) day and 
night; (their) dwelling (will be) in (His) 
bridechamber* made ready by the Word. 
They will make prayer (their) service to the 
True One and (so) be beautiful walking 
straight beside the Master according to (His) 
will. (N. Majk ki War, 22) 

• '^M. translates ‘virtuous ' {kara^i). 

’ This is the mystic ' Pearl ’ of the Gnosis (cf. GJ 31 ; 6), God’s 
heart. ’ . j /. 

* thodi va^ai. 

'mahalamanjhinivasu.Cl. Manichaean Psofms: "Take me 
'“‘iu y bnde^ihambers that I may chant with them that sine 
to Thee. * 
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2. She walks so as to please the Spouse 
and (so) always enjoys (His) embrace ; (AD. 
Malar hi War, 6 SI 1) O Spouse, if she only 
remains attached to Thee, then the bride will 
enjoy (Thee). (N. Wadkans, 2 : 4) Nanak, 
blessed is the happy wife who loves (her) 
husband! (Ar. Sri, 23 : 4) My Beloved is 
playful; * (when) a woman has intense affection 
for the Beloved, (He is) kind (to her) with 
delight and love. (N. Asa Chhani, 1 : 1) That 
woman is very dear (to Him) in (whose) heart 
there is devotion for the Beloved ; . .. Nanak, 
the all-Blissful delightedly enjoys the love of 
her who has a loving friendship for God.*.. . 
(When she) knows Him by (His) grace, 
she meets and is absorbed in (His) glories. 
(N. Barak Maha, 13-14, 7) 

The girl who would win God’s love must make 
herself 'so small that she is like a slender thread on 
which to thread His heart, so that she may wear it on her 
breast. All the coarseness of the ego must be refined 
away and the spirit become subtle (tanumanasi), so that 
she may capture Him and hold Him fast. Then she will 
find Him in her arms, and there will be no more 
hindrance to her 'perfect enjoyment of His love. Day 
and night will then be filled with exquisite delight as she 

* raliilH, i.e., delightful, full of love's sweet ways. 

* Hart silt priti saaeho. 
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blends her person with that of her Beloved so long 
desired. 

Ever watchful of His pleasure, she does all to please 
Him and remains always obedient at His feet like the 
perfect wife; He in His turn lavishes on her the richest 
afTection of His heart, for none can be so dear to Him 
as the perfect devotee who is filled with reverent love. 

49. A Virtuous Bride’s Joy 

1. She who is dear to her Spouse is a 
happy wife; (N. Tilang, 4 : 4) through the 
Beloved’s affection and love she is the beauti¬ 
ful Queen of all; (AD. Asa Ashta^adt, 8 : 4) 
beautiful, fair of form ^ (and) accomplished, 
it is she who is called ‘ Clever ’. (N. Tilang, 
4 : 4) With both hands folded she stands and 
utters sincere prayer;® in love with the 
Darling, she dwells in awe of the True One; 
imbued with love, she delights in biiss.^ She 
is called the handmaid of the Dear One and 
answers to the name of Darling;* (N. Srf 
Ashtapadi, 2 : 2-3) thus she is saturated with 

nature {sarUpa). 

* sacu kahai araiasi. 

• A line lull of music : l&li rcrti saca bhai vasi bh&i r4ii rang* 
rasi. The Gurus have a wonderful gift of poetry besides their 
supreme spiritual genius. 
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Jove-bliss, intoxicated with intimacy, night 
and day immersed in love. (N. Tilang, 4 : 4) 
(Her) true love is not interrupted, and the 
True One brings about close union (with her)/ 
(N. Sri Ashtapadi, 2 : 3) 

2. (Her) heart is filled, drenched with the 
Word—I ever surrender to her! Such a woman 
will never end up as* a widow if she be 
assimilated to* the true Guru; her Beloved 
(will be) a source of bliss (ever) new and 
constant* bodily—He neither comes nor goes, 
but always delights in the true happy wife 
who obeys (His mere) glance. The woman 
makes truth the parting (of her hair), love 
(her) dress and ornaments, the implanting of 
(God) in the mind (her fragrant) sandalwood, 

^ The bliss of this ‘ meeting ' is well paralleled in tbeManichaean 
Psalms: "Christ my Bridegroom has taken me to pis bride* 
chamber. I have rested with Him in the land of theimmortals." 
St. Gemma is in a like mood ; " As long as 1 bad so natty desires 
my soul was without rest ; now that 1 have only one I am happy. 

. . . Here. Jesus, here in my heart I will raise Thee a pavilion of 
love. Thou alone must enter into it. I will keep Thee always 
with me. always here a prisoner. ... I am awaiting the grace to 
be entirely transformed into Him, and 1 am consumed by the 
desire to be able to plunge into the infinite abyss of Divine Love. 
... I would wish to be all dissolved in the midst of the flames of 
Thy love I '' Western mystics all speak thus. 

’ lit: sit down as. 

* or: intent upon. 

' lit: true; i.e. reliable. God is always there with His lover, 
even physically present, though invisible. 
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the tenth gate (her) abode. Having kindled 
the lamp with the word, (she wears) the Name 
of God as a garland on the breast; fairest 
among women, (she wears) on the brow the 
jewel of love; (her) beauty and intelligence 
are attractive (and she is) unequalled in (her) 
true love.* She knows no man save the 
Beloved ; (her) affection and love are for the 
true Guru (alone). (N. Sri Asktapadi, 2 : 3-6) 
3. Lowering clouds have spread and rain 
has delighted (all); love makes (me) happy 
in heart and body ; Nanak, nectar words rain 
down, and the (Beloved) comes graciously 
into (my) house ! (N. Barah Maha, 4) At the 
meeting (my) friends asked, “ What is the 
Spouse like ? ” * (but) being filled with the 
sweetness of love I could not say anything! 
(Ar. Asa Chhant, 10 : 3) He graciously came 
to my house ; then (my) girl friends met and 
arranged for the marriage ; ^ as I watched the 
play, bliss came into (my) heart, the Bride¬ 
groom came to wed (me)! (N. Asa, 10 : 1) 

^ The full esoteric significance o( this beaatirul description of 
the Bride adorned for her Spouse would take many pages to 
expound. 

’ Cf. Canticles 5 : 9, an airaost exact parallel. 

’ So M reads 
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When He embraced (me)* sorrows fled away 
(and my) Jife, heart, body all bloomed anew !* 
(Ar. Asa Chhant, 10 : 2) (My friends,) having 
left all (other) maidens the Beloved (is now) 
my Lover! (Ar. Suhi, 4:3) Sing, sing, 0 
maidens, with wisdom and thought! To my 
house has come the Life of the World (as) 
bridegroom; ever since my marriage came 
about through the Guru, whenever I met the 
Bridegroom then I knew (Him whose) Word is 
pervading the three wt^rlds. (N. Asa, 10:1-2) 
The Dear One has come near and set (me) on 
the couch ; I no longer listen to what others 
say. (Ar. Asa, 55 : 2) 

4. So long as the ‘ I ’ existed then Thou 
(wast) not; now Thou (art) and ‘ I ’ (am) 
not! * (Rd. Sorathi, 1 : 1) Egoism has gone, 
and the heart rejoices. (N. Asa, 10 : 2) Thou 
(art) the jewel of a very profound deep (sea) ;* 
Thou the Beloved, I the Bride I (Ar. Suhi 
Chhant, 4: 2) Thou art indeed love-bliss,* 
Thou art glory. Thou art beauty, Thou art 

^ anga sangi lage ; lit: bodies pressed together, or the like. 

' : became greeoi 

* 3 aba hamakote tabattl nahiabatahimainSht. cf. GP28:1 

* or: a very deep and profound jewel. 

* or ; delight. 
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love! . . . Nanak, He is the nearest of the 
near! (Ar. Gauri, 156: 1,3) Thou (art, O 
God,) in my heart? (Ar. Asa, 30 : 1) Sing 
God's sweet praises, (O my) life, sing thou 
the sweet praises of God! . . . Come, my 
beloved God, night and day with every breath 
I meditate (on Thee)! (Ar. Gauri, 172: 1, 
167 ; 1) Paying no heed at all to my merits 
and defects, Thou hast pardoned (me) in a 
moment! (Ar. Wadhans Chhant, 1 : 4) 

5. Nanak, that is, the (real) gift which 
comes to us (when) the Master is pleased; 
(A, Asa di War, 23 SI. 1) He arranges His 
own affairs, no one else is there to do it— 
which affairs are (the giving of) truth, content¬ 
ment, kindness and faith; a few disciples will 
understand.^ Nanak suggests : He is the one 
Beloved of all; she on whom He looks graci¬ 
ously becomes (His) happy wife. (N. Asa, 
10 : 3-4) 

Now all her sorrows flee away, for she is His 
chosen bride blessed abundantly with the permission to 
stand at His side, ready always to give Him little 
services and to utter from time to time her little cries 
of love and need. In His near presence she acquires 

‘ It is only those who try to Jive the life of a true Sikh or 
disciple who can understand the nature of God's gifts of those 
virtues which beautify the soul for Him. 
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more and more of beauty and of all good gifts, His 
intimacy a ceaseless source of blissful union with Him. 

Never can such a bride lose her eternal Spouse, for 
her whole heart is ever overflowing with requited love 
and with joy in her own opportunity for instant and 
glad obedience at her Beloved’s slightest wish. The 
Beloved dwells on her very bosom now and covers her 
with His own infinite loveliness, so that He delights in 
her as she in Him; knowing how utterly she is His, 
He gives Himself as utterly to her. Kow can she tell 
another of the charms of that Darling of her heart? 
Those who know love for themselves will know His 
charms who Himself is Love, but others cannot 
learn from words. They must taste the honey for 
themselves to know what sweetness is. So great is her 
joy in Him that she is silent now upon His loveliness 
and can only exclaim in rapture how He has come at 
last to her as Spouse. In His embrace she has for- 
gotten the long agony of loneliness ; the Guru brought 
about, that meeting; and now the two are one. Wliat 
more can she say ? Even her ears cannot hear their 
questions, for she is already lost in bliss! 

She knows only that this blessed union arose when 
she so forgot herself as to see only Him ; so long as she 
thought of her own misery she had no room in her heart 
for Him, but when she remembered only Him she 
found Him at her side, in her arms, and knew Him to 
be her all in all. And now her joy bursts forth in 
rapturous jubilation; she calls on all to share her 
ecstasy by joining in her adoration of her beloved Lord. 
Stepping in His infinite condescension into her lowly 
cottage. He has raised her to His couch and filled her 
with songs of bliss. None could do this but He; no 
friend could bring about this perfect ‘ marriage of the 
soul for the Guru who arranged it all was himself but 
the Bridegroom in disguise. And now the humble 
village girl has become a Queen, the Queen of Heaven. 
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50. The Spiritual Marriage 

1. I will take a fan and wave it over (my) 
Dear/ (for) . . . the Spouse has taken me and 
made (me) Queen. . . . What do I know of 
how I have pleased the Spouse feven though) 
I am helpless, poor and unhonoured? (Ar. 
Asa, 95, 2-3) I will prepare the bridal tent of 
reality* in the lotus of my heart; (K. Asir, 
24:1) the Lord fulfils (my) desire who have 
sought shelter with the true Guru. (R. Gujari^ 
4 : 2) I was stricken with hunger for God, 
(and now) my heart is satisfied with God’s 
Name; God is my relative and will at the 
last be (my) Friend. (AD. GujaH, 2: 2) 
God the King is (indeed) my true Friend; 
the Guru met (me) and my heart revived, the 
hopes in my heart and body were fulfilled. 

. . . When I met God, the heart expanded. 
(R. Gauri, 29 : 3) (My) Dear . . . has taken 
away the burning of my heart; it is well 
(that) I have obeyed the saying of (my) Dear. 
(Ar. Asa, 95 : 1) (Now) have I obtained my 
Beloved, and I have made (my dress of) red 

* le PakhH priecjhalau pae. 

* tata barUH. / 
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coloar ’ (because) we friends have met after 
so very long a time, (Ar. Asa Chhant, 4 : 4) 

2. Nanakj having taught (me) love, the 
true Guru has caused (me) to meet (God) and 
I dwell in (His) fear; (N. Sri Ashtapadi, 2 : 8) 
the Beloved is unchangeably dear to me, 
steady and clever, the wise Arranger,* (while) 
the whole world is fickle. . . - Nanak, ray 
Guru has brought (me) into union (with God), 
I a (mere) girl have obtained the Spouse in 
(my) home ! (N. Barak Maha^ 13,16) Nanak, 
God is my Friend, I am not of the world 1 * 
(N. Asa Chhant\ 1 ; 4) God is my Jove and 
standard,* God is the (only) subject of my talk I 
By the Guru’s grace my heart is drenched 
with love—thus is (my) service repaid 1 (AD. 
Gujari, 2 : 1) (My) eyes are wet with God’s 
nectar and (my) heart is dyed with the love of 
God the King! (R. Asa Chhant, 8 : 1) 

Queen of Heaven! Bride of Godl This is the 
destiny of every human soul, once freed from the heavy 
clouds of egoism and filled with the love of the adorable 

^ Red 19 an auspicious colour for marriages, much used id 
North India; of course it here has no reference to the orange 
robes of renunciation. 

*or: Creator {bidhOti). 

* Thahura mita Itamdre, hanta ndhi loTtBne. 

*or: rule of life {riti). s 

13 
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Lord of all. And oow she delights in His service while 
ever wondering at His measureless condescension which 
has raised her to His arms. She was lowly, unknown 
and miserable, crying in the dark; now she is Queen, 
honoured by all and filled with overflowing joy 1 God is 
her all, she has found in Him her every need, she knows 
Him as the fulfilment of her heart’s desire. She testifies 
to us that it is because she obeyed the Guru’s word and 
put away her petty selfishness that she is now robed in 
auspicious colours, the ‘ Robe of Glory for her wedding 
with the Lord. 

Her only fear now is lest in some way she fail 
to please her Beloved, and yet she knows well that even 
then His love would be changeless, infinite; never again 
can she lose Him. She rejoices that through the Guru’s 
kindness she has won Him for all eternity, her heart is 
simply saturated with love, and she can no longer for 
even the fraction of a second look at or think of anything 
but God, her One Beloved Spouse. 

The interested reader would be struck to see how 
very closely akin the thought of the Sikh Gurus often 
comes to the nearly contemporary Spanish mystic, 
St. Teresa, when speaking of this sublime crowning of 
human life. It fills the heart of all lovers of mankind 
with joy to realise how God calls men and women out 
of all nations on the earth into this sweet intimacy with 
Him which can only be spoken of in shadow with the 
language of human love and marriage. This mystery 
has enriched all the higher religions of earth. 

51. Ute Bliu of Eternal Union 

1. One who has destroyed egoism has 
sewed a garment; * through the Guru’s speech 

* This ‘ garaent' is the soul’a ’ robe of glory the ' wedding 
garment', withont which none can enter before the Kingoo the 
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she has won the fruit (of her) lord’s honeyed 
talk.* (N. Suhi, 4 : 4) Easily burns the lamp 
kindled by essential Reality; love-sweetness 
is the oil of the lamp, (and when) the girl has 
met the Beloved she has been overwhelmed 
with ecstasy.* (N. Bdtah Maha, 12) One who 
meets in the heart keeps meeting (again and 
again)—and that is to be called the (real) 
meeting;* by words (only) there will be no 
meeting even if she desires it intensely. Metal 
melts into metal, love runs to love.* (N. 
Tilang II, 1 : 7-8) Nanak, one united (with 
<jod) by means of the Word never becomes 
separate (again). (N. Sri Ashta^adi, 5 : 8) 
And when Thou (art with me) then what more 
(need I)?* (N. Majhii War, 17) 


' wedding day It consists of the King’s own virtues with which 
He has adorned the soul, cf. GP. 28. 

* The nectar converse of the soul with her l.«rd comes to her 
ears only when they have been purified by listening to the Gum's 
words. 

* When God lights the lamp of the heart with oil of love, the 
darkness of ignorance which has hidden Him from the soul is alt 
dispelled. 

•"God is Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship 
(Him) in spirit and in truth *’ (Jn. 4 : 2<): no external prayers or 
rites avail with Him. 

* we can meet with God only in so far as we are like Him. 
The text here runs: dhatu milai phuni dhatu kau liva Uvai 
kau dhavai. 

* A typical piece of Guru NanaVs terseness : jd tu ta kia hori. 
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2. Good are all times (when) the True One 
spontaneously comes to meet (us) when the- 
dear Lord is met, everything runs smoothly *— 
The Creator knows all things (and) she whom 
He has adorned is dear to Him. I who have 
managed to meet (Him) am happy in (His) 
love; delightful is the couch in (my) home 
when the Beloved makes love—the happy 
fortune (written) on a disciple’s brow! (N. 
Barah Maha, 17) 

3. There is a true paean in my house, (for) 
the Lord has come, (my) Lover I Inundated 
with the delights of love-making, I have 
exchanged hearts with God ; I have given my 
own heart and taken God as Spouse. As He 
wishes, so does He make love (to me)! (N. 
Asa Chhant, 1:4) I remain happy in great 
blessedness, (for) the Beloved is kind and ever 
gives (me) new delight ! {kr. Jaitsari Chhant 
1:4) 

4. Girl friends, gather and sing with, 
delight a song of joy; my Lover has come to 
my house! Heart and body are sprayed with- 

' The text here reads ; bkale ghafi murata Pala sacf He sahaji 
mile. 

*iit: ' is arranged *. 
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nectar, and the jewel of love is within (my 
heart). (N. Suhi Chhant, 2 : 2-3) If He set 
(His) foot on me, I shall blossom like the lotus 1 
^Ar. Maru ki War, 13 SI. 1) 

5. At the union of Husband and Wife a 
song of joy is sung, a joyful song (upon God’s) 
glories is sung; the bride rejoices in Jove, 
(her) heart is ecstatic.. . . With folded hands 
that girl prays : Let me be steeped night and 
day in love’s delight,” (N. Gauri Chhant, 
1 : 4) (and He replies :) “ If you continue to be 
Mine, (then) all the world shall be yours 1 ” 
'(F. Sloka 95) Nanak, (now) the Beloved makes 
love to the girl, my desire is fulfilled ! (N. 
Gauri Chhant, 1 :4) Day and night the 
Beloved delights (in'me); God is (my) Hus¬ 
band, (and I am) eternally a bride 1 (N. Barak 
Maha, 17) Nanak, the man (of God) has found 
lasting wedded bliss 1 ^ (Ar. Asa, 53 : 4) 

No more storms of anxiety and longing! The 
Bride is now eternally with her adored Husband and 
holds Him tenderly in her heart, whence He can never 
more escape \, How can they be separated indeed who 
have now merged in one ? Who can put apart the two 
whom God Himself has joined—the human soul trans¬ 
formed by love and the eternal God of Love Himself ? 

' The last quotation is: thiru soh&gu Nilnakajana pHya. 
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And " in Him are all the lesser loves ”; the Bride finds 
in her Spouse all that can delight and fill her heart. 

Always together—and yet to this perpetual un¬ 
speakable bliss is added mystically the joy of incessant 
reunion. Again and again that ecstatic delight recurs; 
the loving soul is saturated in the raptures of God's 
embrace, sweeter each time than it was ever yet before 1 
No longer now is she herself, she has become as it were 
a part of God, His heart in her, her heart in Him, and 
both filled to overflowing with love’s delight I It is a joy 
ever new and changing and yet always the same, for 
love is but love though it assumes a myriad forms with, 
every fleeting mood. 

And DOW the blissful Bride calls again to her friends 
and fellow-lovers of the One Lord to share her song or 
joy in the Marriage with her Spouse and in the ineffable 
ecstasies which follow it in the heart’s sweet intimacy. 
It is an eternal song they sing, for unending is that 
union and infinite the bliss the song vainly tries ta 
utter forth. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE GURU’S DESCENT 


After very briefly recalling the stories of the nine 
earlier bodies through which the One Guru, Nanak, has 
manifested to his disciples, Guru Gobind Singh, the 
‘Tenth King', tells us how God called him and com¬ 
missioned him to establish a new and distinct religion 
on earth, and how he is resolved faithfully to carry out 
that Divine work. In a few swift phrases be then 
summarises the essential teachings of the Gurus, to 
which the Sikhs must always adhere, and at the end he 
leaves as his successor among them the Holy Book of 
the Gurus’ hymns and the Church of the bravest of 
their followers. 

52. Guru-Parampara 

1. Born in the line of those Vedis, 
Nanak Rai conferred happiness on all his 
disciples and helped them in this world and 
the next. He established Religion in the Dark 
Age and showed the way to all holy men. 
Sin never troubles those who follow in his 
footsteps, from those who embrace his religion 
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God removes all suffering and sin ; never do 
pain and hunger disturb them, nor do they 
fall into the noose of Death. (G. Vichttra 
Natak, 5 : 4-6) Guru Nanak made a prostra¬ 
tion to the disciple while he was himself alive, 
the Master gave the mark* (of Guruship) 
while he (yet) lived: . . . Nanak proclaimed 
the accession of. Angad * was the reward of 
service ; (he had) the same light, the identical 
way of life, the Master (merely) changed the 
body.* . . . Nanak having exchanged bodies 
with (his) scion, he sat upon his throne. 
(SB. Ramkali hi War, 1: 6-7, 2 ; 8-9, 3 : 5) 

2. (Thus) Nanak assumed the body of 
Angad and made his religion current in the 
world. Afterwards he was called Amardas, 
as one lamp is lit from another; (G. Vichttra 
Natak, 5 : 7) the same mark, the same throne, 
the very same court. (SB. Ramkali ki War, 
6 : 19) Lahana (Angad), having made the re¬ 
ligion of the Church * (firm), handed it over to 
the worthy Amardas. (Ramdas Sawaiye, 30) 

' Tbe mark was the tilak, a red spot on the centre of the 
forehead. 

* Id the original the Garu's first name, Lahana, is need. 

*jotiohaJugati sit sdhi kayapheri palaflai. 

* panthu. 
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When the time came to fulfil the blessing, 
(G. Vichitra Natak, 5 : 8) while the True Guru 
was still incarnate, He himself crowned the 
successor, (and) all the disciples, relations, sons 
and brothers fell at the feet of Ramdas ; all 
fell at the feet of the true Guru in whom the 
Guru’s self had been infused. {Sadd, 4 : 5-6, 
6:3) As Guru Nanak had embraced Angad, 
so Guru Amardas did to Guru Ramdas. 
i^Rantdas Sawaiye, 55) Then Ramdas became 
the Guru; Amardas gave him the Guruship 
according to the ancient blessing, and himself 
took the road to Paradise. (G. Vichitra 
Natali, 5 : 8) 

3. (O Guru Ramdas,) thou (art) Nanak, 
thou art Lahana, Guru Amaru * (art) thou, 
I consider! (SB. Ramkali ki War, 7:8) 
(Thus) the holy Nanak was revered as Angad, 
Angad was recognised as Amardas, and Amar¬ 
das became Ramdas; the disciples saw this 
but not the fools;* these thought them all 
different, while some few persons realised they 

‘ A short form of the same Aaardas. 

* Failare to reco^ise this ' apostolic succession' led to an 
estrangement from the actual Gniu and thus to the individual 
dropping from the brotherhood altogether^ Spiritual life then 
naturally retrograded. 
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were all one. Those who understood this 
gained perfection, (for) without understanding 
perfection cannot be attained. When Ramdas 
was biended with God he gave the Guruship 
to Arjun ; (G. Vichitra Natak, 5 :9-ll) to 
uplift the world Guru Ramdas established the 
Light in Guru Arjun.* {Arjuna Sawaiye, 16) 
The whole (human) race comes and goes but 
thou thyself (art) new and (ever) whole, Arjun, 
seated on the Guru’s throne. (SB. Ramkali 
Ar V^rr, 8 : 4-5) 

4. When Arjun was going to God’s City 
he appointed Hari Gobind in his place, (and 
when) Hari Gobind was going to God’s City 
he set Hari Rai in his seat; afterwards his 
son Hari Krishan became the Guru. After 
him came Teg Bahadur, who protected their 
castemarks and sacred threads and showed 
great courage in the Dark Age.* When he 
was putting an end to his life for the sake of 
holy men, he gave his head but uttered not a 
groan, he suffered martyrdom for the sake of 

' Rumadasi guru jaga tarapa kau guru joti Arjuna ntOhi 
dhart. 

* He protected Hindus frotn Moghul snd Panjabi Muslim 
persecution and at last deliberately offered himself as a martyr: 
see Introduction: 
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his religion; he gave his head but swerved 
not from his resolve. Men of God would be 
ashamed to work the tricks of conjurors and 
cheats.’ Having broken his potsherd on the 
head of Delhi’s King, he departed to Paradise. 
None came who performed such deeds as he; 
at hi» departure there was mourning in the 
world, there was grief throughout the world 
but joy in Paradise. (G. Vichitra Natak 
5 : 11-16) (Before he departed he said to 
his disciples:) “ The Name remains, the good 
man remains, (and) Guru Gobind remains!* 
(T. Slokas 56) 

In this passage, largely taken from the autobiogra¬ 
phy of Guru Gobind Singh and filled out with a few 
isolated texts from different parts of the Holy Granth, 
the doctrine of the essential unity of all the Gurus with 
Guru Nanak is taught. Each of the ten before his 
passing away ensured the continuity of training by 
themselves appointing their successor; in a large 
public gathering of disciples each in turn enthroned the 
chosen heir and offered him the traditional gift of a 
coconut and five farthings. There was a slight varia¬ 
tion in the case of the last, who instead of selecting an 
individual human Guru to manifest the divine spirit 
transferred the aflSatus to the Granth Sahibji and to the 
Khalsa (».«. Church) as it meets in official status and 

* The Emperor of Delhi asVed him to work miracles to show 
the truth of his mission, but with dignified contempt he refused to- 
do such things. 

' nama rahiu sadhu rtthiti rahitt gura Gobinda. 
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issues a Gurmatta (decree). From Nauak birtiself, the 
first form of the Guru, who taught the whole truth, down 
to the beloved martyr-hero Teg Bahadur, and through 
him to his son Guru Gobind—all alike were equally 
inspired, ensouled, by the same great Teacher. Those 
who understand this truth are on the path to the true 
understanding of Religion as revealed to the Sikhs. 

53. The Tenth Guru 

1. God brought me into the world as I 
was doing austerities on the Hemakuta 
Mountain,^ where I performed such penance 
that I was blended with God.* My father 
and mother* had also worshipped the Unseen 
and striven in many ways to unite themselves 
with Him ; the Supreme Guru was pleased 
with their devotion to Him. (G. Vichitra 
Natak, 6 : 1-4) 

2. The Supreme gave the command " (and) 

I was born in the Dark Age ; I had no desire 
to come, my mind being fixed upon God’s 
feet. God pleaded earnestly with me and 
?ent me into the world with the mandate: 

- . . I have cherished you as My son and 

* The actoal place is said to be in Sapta-sringa, at Hemkund or 
Lokpal, Qot far from the path to Badrinarayaoa. 

*or: till diversity was changed into one form. 

' Their names were Guru Teg Bahadur and Mata Gnjari. 

* or : when the Supreme made known His wUI. 
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appointed you to spread (My) Religion.* Go 
into the world, establish virtue * and keep the 
people from evil.” I stood up with folded 
hands and, bowing the head, replied: " The 
Religion shall prevail in the world when Thou 
lendest (Thine) aid.” (G. Vichitra Natak, 
6 : 4-5, 29-30) 

3. To this end (He) sent me (here); so I. 
took birth, I came into the world. As the 
Lord spoke (to me), so do I proclaim to 
the world ; to none do I bear enmity. Whoever 
calls me the Supreme Lord shall fall into the 
pit of Hell; * know that I am but God’s servant 
and have come to behold the drama of crea¬ 
tion. What rny Lord told me, that I repeat; * 
I shall not be silent for the fear of men.® As 
God spoke, so do I declare ; I will pay heed 
to none (but God). ... I do no worship to 


^panihu. 

* dharama. 


• Guru Gobtad must have had definite roa»<.. r— _ 
against such a tendency to deify him - little 
added to Christianity Ir to oth« o“ «hen fhrFoSSH::-r 

™^u?div‘ioityTcf.'GI37Md*“. “ » claim to 

prabha mo so kahd so kahiho jaga mdhi ^ ‘ 

bHabha bmUisun^kana 
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Stones, nor do I imitate the rites of anyone;-^ 
... I meditate upon the Name of the Infinite 
and (so) attain to the Supreme Light. On no 
other do 1 meditate, the name of no other do 
I pronounfce. (G. Vichitra Natak, t ■. 

4 . For this sole reason, to establish virtue, 
was I sent to the world by the Divine Guru ; 
.... no one understood the Supreme Being 
or understood the true principles and practice 
of virtue. The doctrine of no other is of any 
avail, . . . there is no benefit in any other 
teaching, fix this in your minds. . . - Nothing 
but virtue shall avail at last. . • . When I 
obtained the sovereignty I promoted virtue to 
the utmost of my power; . . . knowing me to 
be His slave, (God) has aided me, He has 
given me His hand and saved me. (G. Vichitra 
Natak, 6 : 42, 45, 48 ; 8: 1, 14 : 2) 


So too, not less than his nine predecessors, wa.s 
<Juru Gobind a reappearance of the same great Guru- 
in another form and mood as required by the changing 
times. He came partly to earn the respect of the Muslim 
* ‘Owine to the conflict with Muslims, a tendency to confuse 

SikWsm with Hindu ‘idolatry’ doubtless caused this declaration 
from the Guru. 

* Cf the passage from the same source : ehai dhara hiw 
janamam I iamajka leo sadhU saba mananam / dharama aala- 
iana Santa ubiranal du^aia sabhana muta 
f6'’43) i.e. "For this purpose I took birth—understand all pious 
foik~to uphold righteousness and exalt the saints, to tear up all the 
wicked (by their) toots. ’ 
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followers, the Sikhs, m peace. He came with the sword, 
ma desperate campaignings, so that 

revealed by Guru Nanak; but he came with the same 
^«o!i ®'’®" though he added to it the 

aladW forVhV°^ fortitude, a readiness to sacrifice life 
gladly for the Cause, a manly independence and a strone 
resistance to injustice and to all wrong. He strove, and 

his arms to success, 
though to the outward .superficial eye his life might seem 
a failure like that which ended on the hill of Calvary 
hi ♦w” ^ m larer years that men could see how well 
he did the work God gave to him, how firmly was laid 

thesS noble nation of 

54. The Guru’s Last Word 


1. A death ^ of truth, (and) falsehood 
prevails; (because of) the blackness of the 
Dark Age (men are like) demons. (N. Asa di 
War, 11 SI. 1) Yet for the love of such 
creatures did the Guru take birth to save them.. 
He has taught them the true Name, and very 
fortunate are those who have accepted and 
valued his teaching, (/or) by it they are 
enabled to save themselves and others from 
the Perils of the world-ocean.* (5 : 243 G) 

Jodh Singh as:'Truth 


*This, with meet passages of this section in italics, comes from 
M. s account of the passing away of the Tenth Guru which mair 

the S««.r«g used in para 7. quoted bT 
Teja Singh in his useful httle book Sikhism (p. 33). oy 
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2. By egoism is one bound, by the Guru’s 
words set free.^ (Ar. Majh Ashtapadi, 2 : 6) 
As when rain falls after a drought there is 
plenty, so the Guru, seeing human beings in 
misery and longing for happiness, came to 
give it them and to take away their sorrows 
by his teaching. (5 : 243 G) (Now) has the 
Supreme God (our) Lord sent the Cloud* and 
made it rain on sea and land in (all) Earth’s, 
ten directions. . . . The Cloud pours rain in 
every place; . . . (yes,) rain has fallen, (and) 
it was God who made it fall. . . . Comfort 
has come (to man), all thirst is quenched, 
there is joy everywhere! * (Ar. Majh, 34 : 1, 
29 : 1, 32 : 1, 34 : 1) And as the rain stays 
where it falls, so does the Guru's teaching ever 
remain with his disciples* (5 : 243 G) 

3. The true Guru meets him for whom it 
was written of old, (to him) the Lord comes ; 
(R. Gauri ki War, 1 SI. 2) sweet is the Guru’s 
nectar speech ! ‘ (AD. Majh Ashtapadi, 7 : 1) 

* kaumai badha gurumukhi ohutd : the Guru’s usual ecooomy 
of words. We may read, “ the disciple jsscapes 

* Parabrahmi prabki meghu pafheya. 

* This resumes the theme in GGS 1. but carries a slightly more 
hopeful colour—” all (hirst is quenched ”, 

* because be has iufused bis spirit into them. 

* amriia bd^J gura ki mifki. 
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(Now) is the egg of illusion broken, light has 
shone out in the mind ; the Guru has cut the 
fetters from (his)‘ feet and made the captive 
free!* (Ar. Maru, 14 : 1) Say, Nanak : (When) 
through the Guru the illusion is lost, Allah and 
Parabrahm are (seen as) one ; * (Ar. Ramkali, 
45 : 5) temple and mosque are the same,* 
worship arid prostration * are the same—all 
men are one, but various are the forces (leading 
them).* (G. Akal Usiat, 86) Do not say the 
Vedas or (other religious) books * lie ; he who 
does not study them is lying. (K. Prabhati, 
* 4:1) Allah and Abhekh’ are the same, 

Parana and Quran are the same—one only in 


* This verse was lakeD by M. as a motto for his fioe volumes. 

* kahu Udnaka guri kitoe bharatnaleto Alaliu Pdrabrahama, 

’ dchara masita soi. This word is a Punjabi corruption of 

Arabic maxjid, 

* pujd au nivaj ; pf‘ja is understood as the worship of God 
throuKh rites perlornied before a visible embieio of Him. such as 
au image, the sun. dame. It is a purely Hindu word. NivBJ.ot 
nemas, is the fixed ritual of prostrations to God performed accord¬ 
ing to Quranic rules and before no visible symboi, but directed 
vaguely towards Mecca {ef. Gl 93 : 1). 

^prabhdu; M. reads this passage; " It is through error they 
seem different" but this is certainly too free ; the text is ; aneka 
ko prabhdu hai. 

* kateba ; this word (Ar. kutub) is generally used for the sacred 
books of Muslims, Jews, Christians, but we need cot thus strictly 
limit it; the literal meaning is just ‘ books '. 

'ablieklia: lit. ‘without ve^a, or rupa', i.e., the Formless 
One. 


14 
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(their) essence (as) One alone made (them) all. 
(G. Akal Ustat, 86 ) The Master of Hindu 
and Muslim is one; what can a Mulla do, 
what Can a Sheikh do ? * (K. Bkairo, 4 : 3) 

4. Many Gods and Primal Youths, many 
Krishnas and Vishnus (have taken) birth I*... 
Many (were) terrible* (or) small* in appear¬ 
ance, many Ramas and Krishnas of peerless 
beauty! . . . The Maker (Karla) and the 
Noble (Karim), Providence (Raeak) and the 
Merciful (Rahim) are (all) the same; * through 
carelessness or superstition do not imagine any 
difference at all (between one and) the other. 
(G. Akal Ustat, 39-40, 85) The Hindu wor¬ 
ships (ill) the temple and the Muslim (in) the 

• * I tim ind«h(«d to Prof. Jodb SiaRh for ih« r«ad*riB|i of tbe 
second bolt of tbi> sentence. He expfniot ibnt even (be teomed 
Motlin cnooot cooirovaR tbli fict (hat there is one Lord for 
Hiodu and for Moilim tlike. 

*kat dtva MikitfHJra I kai KUana Bitana matora. While 
freely usieg tha holy Names of Hindo doily which have such 
]n(nt aaoelstioo. the Gums w«ro qaile clear that all sacb ‘ Av»- 
tars ' were simply men chonan by tha Ooe Cod to do His work oo 
aerib and that to worsbfp (hem is to betray tbe troth. 

*fyidr», like Hiranyakasipu's Slayer Narasimha, who came to 
wve Prabiad. 

*ehiidrj, like tbe Dwarf Vanana wbo liberated Bali from Us 
pride. 

* While tbe Craetor, it a typically Sikb Name for God. 

Kttrim. Rahim aod Rdsok are more familUiT to Muslims. Tbe 
Guro did all that was bomaoly possible to draw theta two graai 
raliRioss cJoaer together. Cf., tbe list of God's 99 Names on 
pp. 201-203 of Tha Qatp*l of Itlam. 
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mosqac; Nanak * serves the same (God) where 
no temple is nor mosque. (Nd. Gond, 7 : 4) 

5. I do not /ast by (Hindu) vow, nor do I 
observe the RamadSn,* yet I serve Him who 
will save (roc) at the last; the one Lord is my 
Allah, the Judge of both Hindu and Muslim.* 
I do not go on pilgrimage to the Ka'ba or 
worship at (Hindu) shrines ; * I serve the One 
.ind no ocher besides. 1 do not offer (Hindu) 
worship, nor do I cause (Muslim) prostrations 
to take place; taking the One (who is) Form¬ 
less into the heart, I bow (to Him there). I 
am neither Hindu nor Muslim ; body and life 
belong to Allah-Rama ? ® Nanak says “ 1 have 
made this declaration: when 1 meet Guru or 
Pir,* I recognise my own Master I ” (Ar. 
BhairOy 3 ; 1*4) 

* In tha original, of couno. Namdov's aamc stood hare. 

*varata naha hau fta Mafia ramatlan/l: lot tli« Matlias 
OKHKb of fasiiog see Cl 68. 

*(•(; ttiraia. Even today in many parts of India Muslims 
are called Tnrks. 

* hafa kabai iSu na ttratha pBja. The Ka'ba is the gnat 
black stone In Mecca, believed to be possibly a nataor, wbicb is 
ibe Muslin ‘ caatrs of Ibe world ' and tbe goal of the ‘ Hajj or 
pilgrinage (e/. Cl SO). 

* Tba Guru shows bis perfect catbolicity by tbos combining 
tbe two holy Names adored by Moslin aod Htado. Tbla paasage, 
orifioally writteo by Xabir. was bodily incorporated by Cara 
ArjuD in his owo poena. 

*Pir, a Mtuliui saint or religiOna tticber, eqnivaMnt to ‘gun '. 
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6. Ever since I have touched Thy feet I 
have cared for no one else; Rama’s Puranas 
and Rahim’s Quran* express many views, 
but I accept none (of them). • (G. Ram Autar) 
Millions of men may read the Quran, they 
may read innumerable Puranas, but it shall 
be of no use to them in the future (life) and 
the power of fate shall still rule over them * 
(G. Vichitra Natak, 6 : 47) God is not found 
in the Vedas or (in other) Scriptures ; * know 
this (well that) God is in the heart of man, 
(G. Vichitra Nataka, 6 ; 61) the Giver of all, 
Knower of all, and Guardian of all, (G. Ahal 
Ustat, 190) One in the heart and One in every 
place (besides)! (Ar. Gauri, 8 : 4) 

7. The Sikhs toho love the true Guru are 
beloved by him in turn ; (5 : 243 G) O Nanak. 
it is he whom the Guru meets who dwells ,in 
(his) heart, (Ar. Gauri hi War //, 13 SI. 2) 
within the disciples of the Guru the true Gurn 

* Most of Iho PortOM d«*l witU tho »v»Ur» of VUSoo. on* of 
wbooe bwt'kitevrn nazncs is Rsnso. 

* The Qur’in is s. nssHge from Allih to man. mod He U therein 
cootiaomlly ommed ‘ ArRuhmanl ArKahlm 

•This b not mo etimck on sacred books but oo bibliolatiT, 
relTioK 00 adheceoee to ooe father than aaotber to eoppiy the 
Ieu of vinue and devolioo. 

* M» kaM» bikk* Mari nOhi, 
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abides. (R. Gauri ki War, 33 SJ. 2) The 
Ouru is the Sihh and the Sikh the Guru 
<when) he spreads the teaching of the One 
Guru.* (R. Asa Ckhani, 2 : 8) Whsrever there 
-are five Sikhs assembled who abide by the 
Guru's teachings, know that I am in their 
midst;* (5 : 243 G) let him who wishes to 
see me go to an assembly of Sikhs and ap¬ 
proach them with faith and reverence; he 
will surely see me amongst them. (Prem 
Sumarag) Henceforth the Guru shall be the 
Khalsa and the Khalsa the Guru; I have 
infused my spirit, heart and body, into the 
Granth Sahib and the Khalsa* . . .0 Khalsa, 
remember the true Namehave attached 
you to the skirt of the Immortal God and 
.entrusted you to Him—ever remain under 
His' protection and trust to none besides^ 
<5 : 243-244 G) 

8. O beloved Khalsa, let him who desires 
to see me look into the Guru Granth. Obey 
the Guru Granth, it is the Guru's visible body ; 


*gHTfl sikku aiMhn gura hat ekogura upaiittu valOa, 

* Cf. the proraise of Jesss to bit dihciples (Ml. IS : 20). 

* Here «e have a conception closely parallel to that of tha 
<hrtsiiaB Church as the ' Mystical Body' of ibe Christ ; the 
Onm is ia a sense actually ineainate in the body of the faithful. 
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and let him who longs to meet me search 
diligently its hymns. . . . Read the Guru 
Cranth, or listen to it; so shall your hearts 
receive coTieolation, and you shall certainly 
obtain a dwelling in the Guru’s Heaven. 
(5 ; 243-244 G) 

9. At dawn repeat the Lord's Name and 
brood upon the Guru's feet; (Ar. Maru ki 
War //, 16 SI. 1) As a mother is wrapped up 
in (her) child, so does the knower (of God) 
Uke the Name. (Ar. Sorathi, 83 : 3) Remem*. 
ber that Beloved day and night, (for) where 
(that) memory is your fear of men departs. 
(K. Ramkali, '9 : 5-6) Those who remember 
the true Name make their lives fruitful^ and 
when they depart they enter the mansions c/ 
eternal bliss ; (5 : 243 G) by remembering 
God you will attain to union (with Him).* 
(K. Ramkali, 9: 7) God and God’s servant 
are both one; do not think there is any dif¬ 
ference between them; (G. Vichitra Natah, 
6 : 60) the Saints and God are one.*^ 
(K. Suki, 5 : 4) 

* Hari thnaranu tSfai tanjota. 

* Coold w« «cid tbU chapter better thap by Kabir'i tbrilliae 

words; "taiOa RUmut hai Thay sum ibeetseacan 

tba whole book. 
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Id this fallen age men are indeed often like demons, 
and yet God loves them even in their wickedness and to 
save them He sends the Teacher of the Truth, who 
sings in their ears and sows in their hearts the ail* 
redeeming Name. 

It is egoism, selfishness, which causes all earth’s 
misery, and the Guru’s message destroys that egoism 
and sets men free. In our chosen age God has once 
more sent that Guru, and bis leaching now pours out 
upon the drought-parched earth like the soft refreshing 
rain at the close of summer heat. Everywhere the 
Truth is now revealed, and all who care may know how 
to be free from sorrow; God has also built a Church, 
written a Holy Book, in which to store that Truth so 
that it may at all times be available for every seeker 
while the world endures. 

The Truth has made us free; it has shattered the 
dark illusion of the ego which held us bound to misery; 
it has brought us to the Vision of the Lord. And we. 
coming out of every nation on the earth, have found 
that each has the same one Infinite Lord; it was our 
egotistic pride alone that made us fancy only our own 
creed was true and all other men were deceived by false 
religioDs—but now we see that all alike ate God’s 
children and led by Him along their own paths Into tbe 
unity of His one true Universal Church. There is no 
false religion as such ; Islam and the Sanfttana Dharma. 
Christianity, Buddhism, the Parsi teachings of Zara* 
tbushtra, the lost creeds of Mini and the Gnostics~~all 
are God’s own truth, decked in varying colours for 
men's different tastes ; alt alike lead His many children 
home to His feet. 

How many creeds there have been on earth I How 
many Prophets and wonderful avatsrs of God have 
laboured to save erring men from their darkness and 
their sin 1 How many Names they have used for God. 
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each to appeal to the heart of different souls and 
peoples! Some worship Him in one way, some in 
another; some through art or science^ some with lights 
and incense, some in the silence of the heart or the 
sweet songs of mighty congregations, some through the 
courage of explorers or men of war! Yet all are His 
children, seeking Him in various ways, led by Him 
through different paths to the ecstasy of mystic union 
at last; their feeble voices of prayer and praise are 
equally sweet in that Father's ears, whatever words or 
actions they choose to show their love for Him. 

The Sikh is not a Hindu or a Muslim; he is the 
disciple of the One Eternal Guru of the world, and all 
who learn of Him are truly Sikhs and must not corrupt 
His teachings with the confused utterances of meu who 
live among them and around. Sikhism is no disguised 
Hindu sect, but an independent revelation of the one 
Truth of all sects; it is no variant of Muslim teaching, 
save in that it too proclaims the love of God and the 
need for men to hold Him always in their heart. It too 
is a distinct religion like the other great religions of 
the world. 

Those who have once seen God have no eyes for 
any other, have no ears for any lesser truth ; their whole 
being is absorbed in the Light they have once perceived. 
Though the ways of seeking Him are taught in many 
holy books, He cannot be found in any book, in any 
outer tbiog-»for He is in the heart of man, that holiest 
of temples built by His own holy hand and sanctified by 
His perpetual presence there, even as He is indeed in 
all the universe besides. Hut those who rely super- 
stitiously on their adherence to a special sect or creed 
OT scripture will have to seek Him there in the heart 
itself some day; salvation depends on deeds and on 
devotion and not on external observances or loyalties. 

Where the pupil is, there too is the Teacher, and 
nevermore will the Sikhs be alone or deprived of that 
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holy Guru. For He who canaot lie has given the 
promise that He will always be where only five are 
faithful to His teaching and that He will manifest to 
them through all the councils of His faithful Church. 
And where only one single Sikh is found ? There too is 
He, abiding in the heart, and residing also in the hymns 
sung by Him through the hallowed bodies of the Ten— 
now gathered for the delight and enlightenment of ofl 
the ages in the Guru Granth Sahjbji. In the holy 
presence of (he Guru's Book, the Guru Himself U 
manifest. 

Tho«e who love that Book, who cling devotedly 
to the God whom it proclaims in words of matchless 
beauty, who seek to spend their every moment at His 
feet, will be free from every fear, will enter the Heaven 
of God's own presence and there attain to everlasting 
union with the Beloved Lord. 





PART TWO 


CHAPTER NINE 

JAPJI—THE GURU’S HYMN 


We close oar *' Gospel of the Garu-Granth Sahib " 
with this great Hyma wherewith the Guru Granth itself 
commeaces; it is one of the world's noblest religious 
and devotional writings, of which Puran Singh writes in 
snch glowing terms (see Preface). It is the common view 
of Sikh scholars that this Hymn contains the essence of 
the whole teaching of the Guru, and it is the pious 
practice of all Sikhs to start each day with its recitation. 

After a noble account of God Himself, the Guru 
shows us bow all happiness, all wisdom, all spiritual 
progress on earth, all worldly success, really derive from 
obedience to and love of Him. He then teaches us bow 
great is the saint and devotee amid the countless types 
of living beings made by God—on whose infinite great* 
ness be again 'touches lightly. The whole adoration of 
the universe which He has made rightly goes to Him. 
Then ^tbe Guru in a few powerful words sketches the 
five planes’ of spiritual life, and closes with the 
reminder that truth and sincerity lead to the One True 
Ueing in whom is all eternal bliss. 
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\. One Supreme Being, the true*and-etern- 
ai Nan)e, the Creative Person * fearless and 
without enmity, the timeless Form unborn and 
self-existing,* the Enlightener (known) through 
grace;* true in the beginning, true in the 
night of ages, (He) is true even now, and will 
be true (eternally, says) Nanak. 

2. By thinking comes no thought (of the 
Real), even if' I think a lakh of times; by 
keeping silent the (real) Silence does not come, 
even if I remain long entranced ; the hunger 
of the hungry does not pass, even though I be 
burdened with many worlds/ Even were there 
thousands and lakhs of clever speculations, 
not even one could finally succeed (in reaching 
Him). How then to attain the Truth ? How 
can the veil of falsehood * be rent asunder ? By 
walking (so as) to satisfy the (Divine) Will 

^Purtibku : thU Is sxpliJiMd by Sikbsss '* tlwPsrvsding Ooa 
' aaibham, i.e., who xives Ml light iadspeodsatly. 

* gura prasadi •. Of: ' enlighteoer (btoagb grace 

* Nothing esn utisfy the will's bunger. even if a nnivetse ba 
givoD. li Is only tbs InAnUo od fill the bumsn heart sod lesve DO 
went. 

* biifai, i.e, Ibe unreal, illnsory view 0/ tbings. 
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which is written (in the heart),* says Nanak. 

1 ) 

The crest Hymn opens with the ' Mulamantra * we 
•have already met in S2 : 3, wherewith the Holy Book of 
ihe Sikhs commences, placing thus as its very founda¬ 
tion the Holy Name and Attributes of God. 

Nanak proclaims that so (treat is this God He 
cannot be found by reason or specnlative thought, nor 
■even throngh silent meditation as believed by the 
philosophers—•the yearning for that Perfection which is 
In Him alone can only be satisfied by obedience to His 
Will as expressed in the conscience of each soul. 

56. The Glory of God’a Will 

1. At (God's) Will* forms come into 
being; (that) Will cannot be ottered (in 
words). At (His) Will living souls come to 
be and at (His) Will they grow great;* at 
(His) Will (they become) noble (or) mean, at 
(His) Will they receive the sorrow (or) 
happiness decreed (as result).* Some (get) 
pardon* by (His) Will, others at (His) will 

' Cod can b* (oaod only Utroogb tb» path of sarrender and 
obedieeee, by ncass of devotioa and good action. Tbaconccienco 
it iba guide. 

* or: command : and so tbrongbont this aectioo. 

* lit: greatness meets (tbein); /minrni vtrfldl. 

* Noble acts earn beppiness, mean acts sorrow | tbii is the Law. 

* or: grace (ftehAosbo). 
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are always straying; all arc within (His) Will, 
not one is outside (the sphere of His) Will.' 
Nanak, if one understands (this) Will, then he 
will never speak of the ego.' (N. Japji 2) 

2. Those who have the power (of song) 
sing (His) power; some sing (His) gifts, 
realising (in them) signs (of His goodness); 
some sing (His) glories and the greatness of 
(His) beauties; some sing a philosophy hard 
to follow. Some sing, “ After creating it He 
turns the body into dust"; * some sing, 
“ Having taken souls (away), He gives (them 
back) again”;* some sing, “He seems to be 
far away ” ; some sing, “ He sees (us, being) 
very near indeed No end comes for the 
telling of those who tell (of Him), crores* and 
crores have tried to tell in crores of ways; the 

> I do not think il is possible to read this section as a floriSca- 
tlon ol human free-will, aa one scholar baa aone; this does aot 
cohere with the character of ths whole passage. 

* Realising bow God’s Will is always done on cairtb as it ia io 
Heaven, man understands how puny hit petijr deairea and rfforta 
are, unless confirmed by being in line with that almighty Will of 
Cod. 

* Tbe docirlne of Cbrietlaas, Muslims, etc.—also of materialist* 
to some oxieoi. 

* Tbe dveCriee of reincarnelion, as taught by most Hinde*. 
Buddhists, etc. 

* Cod TraDscendant, and Cod Imnaoenl s He is both of these. 

* crore. iA.. ten milliona 
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Civer keeps on giving (while) the receivers 
grow weary—from age to age they eat and 
eat. The Ordainer keeps the world’s work 
moving,* (yet), Nanak, He is blissful and free 
from anxiety. (N. Japji 3) 

That Will, the followio; of which lends ns to God, 
« the Omnipotent Power which made the universe, 
fashioned our own souls, and guides eternally all things 
through time and space. It is by His will alone that 
some souls find Him and others seem doomed to 
endless wandering through the deserts of despair; it is 
by His will that some become saints while others seem 
more like demons. He who knows God’s will by coa- 
staotly revering it realises that man’s petty self bas no 
power to do more than bow before it, and then bis 
conceit withers out of sight. 

Infinite is that Will of God, inefTable and trans¬ 
cending thought; yet the longing for Him which He bas 
placed in every heart tries to express its wonder and 
admiration; each soul speaks of it feebly enough, but as 
eloquently as allow the powers He bas given each. 
Souls speak differently according to their views and 
natures; at limes they seem to contradict each other, 
yet all alike try to tell of the glory of the same Infinite 
Being beyond all being. They try to tell of Him and 
fail because of the limitations of their vision and their 
words: but all the time He IS, and unshaken by the 
weakness of His mortal creatures He is ever go^ to 
them and ceaselessly gives them lavishly all they need. 
He never wearies of doing good; it is they who some¬ 
times grow tired of receiving. 


* A rather free readeriag (or hNikiiMi hukamu catai rikti. 
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■1. Eternal is the Master, changeless the 
Law, and infinite Love * (is His) language; 
begging we say, “Give, give I ” (and) the’ 
Giver' makes (His) gifts. What (can we) 
offer in return* so that we may see (His) 
Court ? What words are we to utter with the 
lips so that He may hear and love (us)? 
In the nectar hour (of dawn) brood upon the 
greatness of the eternal Name; from (His) 
grace comes the Robe, through (His) kindly 
look Liberation and the Door;* Nanak, thus 
know that the Eternal Himself (is in) all. 
<N. Japji, 4) 

2. He cannot be installed (in temples), nor 
was He (ever) made; He is (oO Himself, 

* 9404 »'d«a ndi; tbit word sdcA. cognate with Ski. 

:tatyam, bos its dual MDse o( realitv and tnih. eternity and 
cbeageletsness. This verse msy be uken ns : “ Troe is Cod nnd 
tree (His) Msme:" but most Sikb tcbolnrs prefer the Tcndiag 
"Law’ in this place. It emounts to the same thing, (or the 
Nam« is Cod nesifeit In His Law. 

*M-. “Whet can we place again before (Hira) ? ” {phtriai 
raikUii). 

* An important verse: Maramt aoai batafa nadari tnokfiu 
Aabru. Some lake it to neu : " By (good) action a belter b^th 
«oma, bat the gale of liberetion ihrongb grace." 1 suggest tbe 
babafk Is rather the Robe wherewith tbe Spoase adomiKii 
bride, for vinues come Ibroogb Cod’S kiadaeu too. Mabhu dmim 
is presamatdy a case of hmdiadyt. r.a. "libeiatioo (and) the 
gale ” for " tbe geteof Liberation " (cf. 159 : *). 
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immaculate;* it is the one who clings to* 
(Him) who has obtained honour.* Nanak, let 
U8 praise the Treasury of Goodness, let us 
sing and hear (His praises) and keep (His) 
love in the heart; He will remove our sorrow 
and take (us) into the abode of happiness.* 
The Guru’s word is music, the Guru’s word is 
scripture, the Guru’s word is all-pervading;* 
the Guru is the Lord, the Guru is the Pro¬ 
tector of Souls and the Creator, the Guru is 
Mother Parvaii.* Even if 1 know Him I cannot 
describe Him (for) He cannot be told. 
Guru(ji), grant (me) this one understanding, 
that I may never be able to forget the One 
Giver of all souls 1 (H.Japji, 5) 

3. I would bathe in the holy waters * if I 
(could thus) please Him, but without pleasing 

* ip* api niraHjaHU toi: ‘ sttioltM ' ancoodiliooed by 
ouya*. 

*se9ia: Mrve*. reaiembar8,4«ll(bU to. 

*or: gT«aineu {minu). 

* So Prof. Jodb Singh. 

*A ttrUieg verse; it runt: Summukhi nidam guramukhi 
Mdom guramukhi ralhiatamii. There aromtay wtyaol iriDi- 
lating it; wt may prefer to reed '* The dltciple (becotnet). . . 
in each clanie. 

*l*aru . . . Carakhu . . . Barami . . . PArabali mat; I 
have preferred to (raoslate mott of these names rather than pre> 
Mrve the somewhat daltiie Hindu flavour of the original. Guru _ 
Hanak was no worshipper of Siva. Gorakh, Brahiaa or Parvati. 

^ tlrathinivi. 
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(Him) what is the use of (that) bathing ? * I 
look at all the (visible) creation made (by 
Him); what can be gained without (His) 
grace? Gems, jewels, pearls* (appear) in the 
understanding if even one teaching of the 
Guru be attended to; Guru(ji), grant (methis) 
one understanding, that I may never be able to 
forget the One Giver of all souls ! (N. Japji, 6) 
4. If (a man) lived through the four ages * 
or even ten times longer and were known in the 
nine parts (of earth),* were everyone to follow 
(him) and he to win a good name and obtain 
glory and fame in the world—unless (God’s) 
gracious glance came to him, then no one 
would enquire after him,* he would be held a 
worm among worms and a guilty offender. 
Nanak, (God) makes virtues in the virtueless 
and grants (more) virtue to the virtuous; no 
one is to be seen who (can) make (any) virtue 
for Him.* Japji, 7) 

* The piith U ono of effort aod obodieoca, oot of mere rltat. 

* or i rabies. 

* The Satys. TreU. Uweperm and Kali Yagas, totalliog 4.320,000 
Years. 

*ort coBtiaeots (nneA kkan ^]«e now speak rather of five. 

* i^., care for biin ; cf> i{31: 6. 32 : 2 aad 33 : 2. 

* Note the VUUbtadvalta meaDing here given to nirgttna; the 

passage reads guifu bart gu^vanti/i gm^u 4e I tohM koi 

13 
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Like s father to bis ebiid, so does He give to us : 
what can we give to Him who already has, is, all ? 
How can we worthily praise Him whose nature far 
transcends our boldest dreams of perfection ? There is 
nothing we can do to increase His endless glory ; it is 
for ns simply to bask in its radiance, to delight in medi¬ 
tating on His love and greatness, which give us all the 
virtues, all the graces, all the beauties we may possess— 
and through whose kindness we enter at last His eternal 
Kingdom. 

God is not an image we can fashion and instal in a 
temple for our worship, nor is He born as a human 
child; He alone IS, beyond all time and space, every¬ 
where and always. Our rituals and bowings please 
ourselves and, as outer acts of submission to C^’s Will, 
they have their own place in our training to be saints— 
but they leave God unmoved on His eternal throne. 
He feels no anger at those who withhold from Him 
such acts of worship, but rather pities them for the loss 
of the happiness interior surrender would ensure to 
them. It is love for Him which is oar only real path 
to joy, for He alone can be our spiritual Teacher. Can 
the tiny child understand everything his teacher says ?' 
So is He too beyond our thought or understanding, and 
it is for us only to hold Him lovingly in our heart and 
to remember Him at all times. 

Outer sacramental rites are of little or no real value 
unletut they correspond to the inward reality. All 
blessings, all graces, all virtues come not from cere¬ 
monies but from God's kindness, which adorns the 
loving soul with every beauty. It is this clinging love 
which is the essence of God’s teaching to the heart and 
which blossoms out in every beauty. 

nm ji riot koi Aar«. The word does net primarily 

.moae' qaalitylsts'. 
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Immortality and qnivarsal sovereignty, fame and 
pover are worth nothing at all unless they be gifts of 
Cod’s grace to lead the soul towards His feet. It is He 
alone who gives ns what we need, and to soatch at other 
things is gross impiety. He gives us all, and there is 
none of us can add to His infinite wealth of goodness by 
a single prayer or gift. 

5S. The Fruits of Devotion 

1. By listening' (to the Name one be* 
'Comes) an adept, a saint, a god, a master ;■ 
by listening (one becomes) the Earth, the 
(supporting) Bull,* the Sky, by listening 
islands, spheres and underworlds ; by listening 
immune to time; * Nanak, devotees ever 
blossom (in joy,* for) by listening (their) sorrow 
and sin are destroyed. Japji, 8) 

r suHitti : Tbs w«rd impliu far more than neraly ' bearing ' 
God's*Naxn« nitered by tbe lips, it conaoin the eager waicbisg for 
tigni ^ God's Will and cesMless holding of heart and mind as in 
Hit pmenco, resdy to anticipate His Itait suggestion and to carry 
>1 ODt in Ufe. 

* tidha pira furi ntktha. Tbe ' tiddka ' ie one wbo bas carried 
bis yogic practices through to perfection, tbe * pira ' (or * gnni') 
one Qu^ified to ttech spiritoal life to others, the ' Mura ' is the 
iinfflortai deity, and tbe ' nitfba ' one who baa nustered the laws 
of life. 

* Popular mythology of that and earlier times held that this 
earth was kept in its place on the back of a huge bull—that animal 
being a symbol of atresglb g tbe absurdity of this idea is well 
shown up by the Gnni in (SO. 

*or: daath. 

* oigdsM, Skt. etJetfro. increase, spread, blossom ; it is used for 
aoy great exultant joy wbich * expands' tbs bean. 
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2. By listening ^one becomes) the Lord» 
Creator and King (of Gods),* by listening 
praises (come) in the mouth of the vile,* by 
(istening the secrets in the body (are learned) 
through the practice of yoga,* by listening the 
scriptures, law codes and revelations (are 
understood); Nanak, devotees ever blossom 
(in joy, for) by listening (their) sorrow and sin 
are destroyed. (N. Japji, 9) 

3. Bylisteninggenerosity.contentmentand 
wisdom (arise),* by listening (comes) the merit 
of) bathing in the sixty-eight (holy places), 
by listening they obtain the credit of reading 
and reading, by listening they easily attain 
to deep contemplation;' Nanak, devotees 
ever blossom (in joy, for) by listening (their) 
sorrow and sin are destroyed. (N. Japji, 10) • 

4. By listening they achieve the ocean- 
deeps of goodness,* by listening (they become) 

BaramA In4tt: i.e. ' IiTwan (Sivk), BrahmK tad 
l&<tn': see oo<e 10 )S7:2. 

*i^., even wiekod mea are led lo wonhip God. Bat T roods 
this: "tie will begin to disliko the offerini o( praise to theoa ", 
while Sabib Siogh and Uoban Sioftb af^ree wiib oar readiod- 

* tuu^ijoga /ugali tani bkidtt. 

* satu. tantokhu, gidnu. 

.* xupitfi sahaji ithiOnm. 

*rerd itgshif, Ut: vnsp the qualities of the oeeaft. ' ' 
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saints andtltings, by. listening (even). 
t))e,. blind i^nd the roa,d (to God), by listening 
.tl^ey come (|:o undecstani^ the depths of the . 
world*ocean (of life) ; * .^^nak, devotees ever ■ 
■blossom (in.joy, for);by listening (their) sorrow 
gnd sin or destroyed.. 1.1) 

All prog^rn^ comes to Os through devotion to the 
Win of God »nd continus)'dweDin^ in the memory of 
His Nome ; the weak and sinful become righteous, the 
ignhrant becotne wise, the ntortai attain th immortality, 
thp .iiuipao change, to the divinp, purity and alj virtues 
Arise in the heart, the mind gains the power to. dive 
deep into the sources ofall tnfe wisdom, the heixrt learns 
bow, to penetrate the secrets of saintliness. Yes, 
obedience to the Divine Will because of love for Him 
transmutes nian intb God Himself and destroys every 
tjace in htin of frailty and wretchedness. How then can 
such a man be pther than eternally happy ? 

59> The Fniitf of Obedience 

1. The state of the obedient* cannot be 
'told, if anyone (tries) to tell it he repents 
later on; (there is) no writer (with) pen on 

' ^xfikAa, tbe faoilitr Arabic word 'aheikh', wIm man, old 
man. 

* hatha hwai aaagahu : M. reads '* Ibe band becomes inesiali- 

bla ”, hot Sahib Siogbji ahowa bow it acquired tbe naanieg w* 
have adopted. , 

* mattfH ; ibis word is cogoaie with Ski. menevo. aod is held 
10 mean tbe paying of close atiaDtIoa to wbal is beard, ((rom God) 
.and tbe steady tfon to pnt Hli will ioto.pfaciice. 
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paper to sit down and make a study of the 
condition of the obedient—so unconditioned 
is the Name, (as) anyone knows who looks 
carefully into (his) heart.' 12) 

2. By obedience* intelligence and clear 
thought" arise in the mind, by obedience an 
awareness * of all the worlds, by obedience one 
suffers no calamities,* by obedience one does 
not go in Death’s company—so unconditioned 
is the Name, (as) anyone knows who looks 
carefully into his heart.* (N. Japji, 13) 

3. By obedience no obstacles are found on 
the path, one proceeds openly with honour by 
obedience, by obedience one does not walk 
on ' bye-lanes, by obedience (he becomes) 
united with Righteousness*—such is the 

*aisa nifRK ntrtmj'antt hoilje ho maHHt iinai mani 
Tbe word mVan/anu. M: natCAioed. immacniite. i» taben U» 
■tuAfi ‘ uHtoueh^ by mdyA'. 

* iRoiin«>. by lb« aforetaid act of carrying out. keeping 
* God’a commandmecta ' after the catefnl couidecation of wbnt 
they are. 

*iurati . . . bKdMi. Tbe former ia the power to form wbe 
daciaiont, tba tatter the ability to diatlDfuisb ioelantiy between 
dgbt aed wrong, important and unimporlaot, etc.: It is rendered 
by 8 aa' wakefutnees' (jagrata). 

* sudhf, one comes to know what bappens io other worlds 
and planee. 

*Ut: ‘one does not eat blows in tbe month i.e., bums 
ittsnlUng tronble. 

* dhorma arlf sms bandhu: thna becoming one with tbe Pad* 
itself, after which no wandering astray b possiUe, ndsiaean ar&e'. 
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unconditioned Name, (as) anyone knows 
who looks carefully into (his) heart. (N. 
Sapji, 14) 

4. By obedience they gain the door of 
Liberation,^ by obedience the family is sup¬ 
ported,* by obedience the teacher is saved and 
saves the disciple, Nanak, by obedience they 
do not wander (as) beggars* (in the world)— 
so nnconditioned is the Name, (as) anyone 
knows who looks carefully into (his) heart 1 
(N.7a/y», 15) 


It ia impossible fully to narrate tbe glories of such 
obedience to God with faith or of the devout contem¬ 
plation of His Name; they can be known only through 
ourselves experiencing them in our own lives. This 
much can be said, that they arouse uadersumdiog and 
courage in the heart, destroy the fear of death and suffer¬ 
ing, remove all spiritual hindrances, enrich the soul with 
honours and steadiness and all kinds of good qualities, 
lead it to Perfection, and then bring it as the saviour 
of its fellows. Such is the power of ‘ repeating the 
Name' with faith and love, that is, of practising the 
presence of God in a spirit of adoring aspiration, putting 
the revealed God first as the ruling power in oar hearts 
and lives, in everything we say and do. 

* mck/ia duant: e/. aole to {S7 : 1, 

*Paravarai taJhdru; T points oat tbet spiritoal support !* 
inesat hem *nd not the mere provision of wortdlf needs. 

* ihavahi na bhikha ; t.s., they wsnder oo longer iato rebirth 
seeking Cod, for they.have slresdy foand Him. 
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60. All Creaturei Obey God*a Will 

1 . The Elect* are trusted, the Elect are 

leaders, the Elect receive honour in (God’s) 
Court, the Elect shine in the gate of Kings ; * 
Contemplation is the only teacher of the 
Elect.® If anyone speaks or makes (deep) 
consideration (he knows that) the Maker’s 
works are not to be counted. The (supporting) 
“ Boll ” is Righteousness the son of Kindness, 
who maintains patience by means of recti¬ 
tude*—if anyone understands (this), then he 
becomes enlightened.* What a weight upon 
the ‘Bull’! More worlds, more and more 
beyond! What kind of support is under all 
that weight ? 16 : 1-12) 

2. (There are) creatures of (many) species, 
kinds and names; all have been written with 
a flowing pen, but few know (how) to write 

' (befiv« la s village the fiv« chief mea forreed 
* aort of viltage coaocil, the paneHyat, and fo (he word gained 
(ha Mote of chOMn leaden. Sikh coameDiatora explain that the 
' Elect' are tboae who day and oighc always keep God lovingly in 
(heir minds. 

*panQt rohafts don rejSnu. 

' They need no outer tcacber bat find all (mtb within. 

* saiuokku thapi rakhUi jini afi<>: ‘ rectitude '.or * (he order 
ef nature \ 

* UKUtru, i^. ireboed with’ (be eternally (ne^ 
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the Jist, (and if) the list were written how vast 
it would be! How great (God’s) power and 
beauty of form, hOw great (His) gifts, who 
knows (how) to guess ? So great a universe 
from one Word, whence lakhs of rivers have 
been formed ! What power have I to imagine 
(Thee)! I cannot (even) once surrender (truly 
to Thee)! What pleases Thee, that work is 
good; O Formless One, Thou abidest ever¬ 
lastingly!* {"i^.Japji, 16; 13-24) 

3. Countless (persons) pray* and countless 
(do acts of) love, countless worship and 
■countless (perform) austerities, countless read 
scriptures and Vedas aloud, (while) countless 
yogis remain mentally detached, countless 
devotees ponder on (God's) glories and (His) 
wisdom. Countless are the generous and 
countless the givers, countless the heroes 
facing steel, countless the silent ones* con¬ 
centrating love (on Thee) I What power have 
1 to imagine (Thee) ? I cannot (even) once 

* This r«fr«iD, repealed foor times; ence with Ibe omic&ion of 
tbe Snt clanM, ro&i: kudantti kavana ImUo vieSm / variS na 
jVtvA tka vkra / ja tudhu bkdvai' tai bkalikara / tH sad* 
salamati nirankdra / / 

*asoHkkajapg;i)r: epupUeu repetitiont (of the Name}., 

'mom*. 
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surrender (truly to Thee)! What pleases Thee, 
that work is good; O Formless One, Thou 
abidest everlastingly! 17) 

4. Countless the fools totally blind, count* 

less the thieves robbing others’ property, 
countless those who depart after a violent 
reign, countless the slayers who commit 
murder, countless the sinners who depart after 
committing crimes, countless the liars who 
wander in falsehood, countless the barbarians 
who devour filthy food,' countless the slan¬ 
derers taking a load upon the head ! * Lowly 
Nanak* expresses (this) opinion: “ I cannot 
(even) once surrender (truly to Thee)! What 
pleases Thee, that work is good ; O Formless 
One, Thou abidest everlastingly! 16> 

5. Countless the names and countless the 
places,* countless the worlds altogether out of 
reach; “ Countless,” they say, (but) on (their) 
heads is a load (for the word is inadequate)^ 

* asankha malecha malu hhakhi TehOhi. 

* Cf. IS 4 : 2. 36 :1. 

’ Wanafta nicu ; (j/. § 3 : 3. It is only fais humility raak«s th* 
Guru use this language ; he does not wish to seem seU-righteous 
in criticising others. 

* asankha nHva asanWia thava. T points out that the Guns 
here teaches God has many, not 99 or 108 or even 1000, Bame» 
(cf. GH 9 : 4), and that to Him all places are sacred, not only 
places like Mecca, Banaras, Jernsalem, Rome or Talwandi. 
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(Yet) by words (we speak His) Name, by 
words (His) praise, by words (His) wisdom,, 
hymns and depths of goodness, by words are 
the writing and speaking of the Utterance, and 
the destiny is expressed on the head in words. 
But nothing is (on) His head who wrote this,* 
and as He ordains, ■ so exactly do (souls) re¬ 
ceive. As much as (He) has made, so much 
is the Name;* there is no place without the 
Name.* What power have I to imagine 
(Thee) ? 1 cannot (even) once surrender (truly 
to Thee)! What pleases Thee, that work is 
good; O Formless One, Thou abidest ever¬ 
lastingly! (N. 19) 

It is the Saints who as God's messengers carry the 
burden of the universe, who rule the worlds from 
within, and are trusted by their Lord. In that universe 
there are numberless worlds—how could they all be 
upheld by the fabled Bull of old mythology, any more 
than by the earlier Tortoise ? No, the real ' Bull' which 
supports the worlds is only that eternal Law of infinite 
Justice born of Mercy, the Law of Karina; this main* 
tains all creation, and it is through the study of its 

'C*. Ar. Bawan Akhari. S4: ell but God li detcribible by 
word*. 

* A clear definition of the ‘ Name ' as tbe whole creation wh>ci> 
reveal* God i other passages show that it iodndaa also revslatioo 
through Scripture. 

* As God is everywhere revealed, so we can everywhere fiod^ 
Him. This important passage read*: /cio hiU Mnau / vinm 
nSviti nUM ho thdm 1/ 
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woikings the soul can win.toreal wisdom and the undw* 
standing of God's infinite Will. That Will is not 
arbitrary or haphazard, but It is the creative keynote of 
the universe sounding on the keyboard of each soul; it 
is the Asha taught by the Prophet Zarathushtra through 
the great Ahunavairya-manlra, the Law of Righteous¬ 
ness, the Great Plan, which gradually raises every 
individual through fluctuating fortunes tO the height 
where ego cannot survive, it falls away, and leaves him 
free to enter God's holy Coura 

Who indeed can number the countless beings of 
innumerable kinds that God has made? How infinite 
must He he who with a single utterance of His Will 
produced all these 1 Imagination falls back baffled from 
all attempts to realise His greatness, and cannot for a 
moment pay Him worthy homage ; it is enough for us to 
accept gladly whatever He may send to us, knowing it 
must be always for our good.- 

Endless bungs adore Him and try to do HIs will, 
each in bis own way, spiritual or material; many are 
devoted to study or to ceremonial rites, many turn to 
silent contemplation, while others lavish gifts upon the 
needy in His Name and for His sake, many bravely 
sufTer martyrdom for Him, while others only ‘ stand and 
wait', the unknown faithfnl who keep God’s flag flying 
in the privacy of their own homes. 

But without the ‘ villain' there can be no long play, 
so many maintain the Drama of life by opposing these 
righteous souls, by their own wicked deeds of violence 
and filth they corrupt the world ; these too serve Him by 
drawing into play the patience and hidden virtues and 
courage of His saints. 

Even the word ‘ countless ' conveys no real sense 
■of the number of beings in God's universe; no word can 
convey such a thought, yet we must use words to 
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SQRcrest ideas and feelio^s to each other, even though 
they be altogether inadequate. We use words even to 
speak of God, who is beyond all that any words can 
suggest, who cannot be limited by anytbiog that words 
convey. He IS; yes, and He is the Giver of all, the 
absolute Sovereign of all, who governs all by His Will 
silently revealed by creation, and which we call the 
' Nameeternally omnipresent. 


61. God'a Name Alone can Purify 

1. If the hand, foot or trunk (of) the body 
are dirty, they are washed with water and the 
dirt is removed ; (when) the clothes are soiled 
with dirt, soap is applied and they are washed 
clean ; * (so if) the mind is defiled by contact 
with sins, they can be washed away by the 
love of the Name. ‘ Meritorious' and ‘ Sinner ' 
are not (mere) words; whatever acts you may 
perform you record and take along (witli< 
you);*,’ (you) yourself sow* (you) yourself 
also eat ; Nanak, at (God's) command you 
come and go. (S.Jafy'i, 20) 

* mBta ^aUtl leafalS hoi 1sibBnu lalai ohu dliol // 

» kari kari karafiA liiki tai iahu. Wo ootice bowofeon the 
Coni recart to the lew of KeriBk; both Hindue and Moalina at 
tbe lime relied too much oo ceremoolal parity and eatcmal 
<radalism. and it was nMessary to iosiet on the pnrsly ethical 
aatnre of th* harciftsr u taught by Zaraihnshtra. 

* ae tamkaras, which may produce another birth io the world. 
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2. If anyone has (visits to) holy places, 
austerities, kindnesses and charitable gifts, he 
^has only) tiny merit; ^ but (if he) listens to, 
honours and loves (the Name) in the heart, he 
bathes thoroughly in the holy waters within.* 
(O God,) all goodness is Thine, I am nothing; 
unless (Thou) malke virtue (in me) there can 
be no devotion* (to Thee)! Hail to (Thee), 
■Creative Power, Word and Creator, eternal 
Beauty in (whose) heart is always Love!* 
■{Vi.Japji, 21 : 1-8) 

Material things can be cleansed with soap and 
water, but what can these do to wash away the stains of 
sta from the heart ? The cmly remedy for impurity is 
Purity ; the only puriher of the heart is God Himself, 
revealed and glorified by His holy Name, just as the 
only solvent for the fat of wickedness is the soap of 
piety. It is folly to undervalue virtue or to make light 
of sin ; »n is not a mete abstraction but a heavy load 
which, pressing on the soul, prevents its ascension to 
-God's Court. The foul and filthy cannot enter there— 
if they were taken in they would hurl themselves Out 
jigain at once, unable to bear its radiance and its awful 
purity—and those who play with sin slam its door upon 

^tita iA tR^tnu. *. 0 ., ‘the honour of a til*aeedwhich it 
very email. 

* C/. S 47 : 2. 

* It is God's grace which alone can call a soul to devotion. 

* swosti ithi Mftj haraman I ssfi SMhOpM tada mant edu // 
The word AiM is undetetood as mArO’prah^. to nse a Sbt. 
■exprenton. 
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tbeir own fac«s. Who but themselves can be blamed 
for that ? 

Material remedies cannot avail for spiritual needs, 
nor can outer deeds of piety wholly wash away tbe inner 
•conuption past sin has caused. It is only the ' water 
of life ’ which wells up within the heart from the infinite 
source within—the constant loving thought of God, the 
Fount of Holiness—that can realty purify within. God 
ie Spirit, and only Spirit can purify our spiritual bodies. 
Of ourselves we are indeed nothing, and that is the 
climax of human knowledge; but with God we can do 
ell things, and the greatest thing anyone can do is to 
make an act of whole surrender to His love (IslSm). 
No sin can survive that surrender, the heart is washed 
whoUy clean by the tide of faith and love. 

62. God's Goodness 

1. Which was the moment, which the 
time, which the date and which the weekday,^ 
which was the season and which the month 
wherein the (universe) took shape ? * The 
Pandits did not get tbe (exact) moment or it 
would have been written in a Parana; the 
Qazis did not find out the time or they would 
have recorded it In writing in the Quran.* No 

■ su«eta, suApicions tim« for stanios soisetbiag ; vtilhatu, thi 
Anbic wo^ va^, which mcaot slia^y ‘ timo'; thi$i. (be Ski, 
word for (be day of tbe month ; vOru, the Skt. word for (be day 
.«! tha week. 

* aJiiru: (viaihia) form. 

*Tba Gnn nltably uaaa tbe Skt. word wbeo apeakiog of pundits 
and porasai, and (be Arable word when apaaking of qizis and the 
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Yogi knows the date (or) the weekday *—no 
one knows the season (or) the month; the 
Creator who made the universe, He Himself 
alone knows. How can I speak of,* how can 
I praise, how describe or know (Him) ? Every¬ 
one tries to talk, each wiser than the other, 
(says) Nanak. Great is the Master, and great 
the Name whose making (is whatever) exists I 
Nanak, if anyone thinks " I myself (know) 
when he has gone forward he does not shine 
(there).’ (N. 21 : 9-18) 

2, Underworlds (below) underworlds in 
lakhs, skies (upon) skies 1* Indeed the Vedas 
say (only) one word: * “We are weary of 
seeking (their) limits.l” (Other) books speak 


Of course the Qurun wm not wrijiteo br 52“'» 
br the Prophet when in the ‘ mood of iBipimtion. nod 
later compiled into a book by the Icnrood. 

* To roffi* all kinds of vronderfol powers and knowledge M 
altr*u«d“^bBl not even tbe greatest of yogU has given ns this 
infonnalion. 

« kivtt koW dMd. 

* There have been those who preteeded to wch high Vne**^*^ 
bol in Urn nest world when men are ^n as th^ a« w shall know 
them to have spoken in the pride of their own ignorance. 

* This saying is said to have ronsed Ihe ire of eerl^n orth^» 
Mn^tas who thought Nanak wss contradIcUnj the 

JoSiu only of Hell. Earth aed Heaven : the dam U said,» have 
them a vision of sooio of these many planes or worlds, 

* or: fact (vdta). 
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of eighteen thousand,* (whose) Root is the One 
eternal Creator. Could there be a list, (they) 
would write (it down), but they would perish 
in the writing.* Nanak, they say “ Great 1 ”, 
(but) He alone knows Himself! (N. Japji, 22) 

3. The praiscrs praise (but) have gained 
no such * realisation (of Him); rivers and • 
streams enter the sea (but) do not know (what 
it is). Kings and Emperors of the oceans 
may have mountains of property and wealth,* 
but are not equal to the ant whose heart 
forgets Thee not 1 (N. Japji, 23) 

4. No end (of His) praises, no end of 
telling (them); no end (of His) works, no end 
(of His) gifts ; no end by seeing, no end by 
hearing, none can find the end of plans 
m (His) mind.* No one (can) see * an 
end of the created universe, nor see the 
limits of (that) end. How many have been 

* This number is qnnted by T u given in 6h. Knbu's G»uri 
hymn, t do not know of uy place where it ia in (be " Western 
aeripturea". referred to, w« are told, by the word k<sfeb«bere. It 
ia not in tba Sibla or Quran. 

* UJthaihoivinBiu. 

* r.«. aucb as to know bpw grant Ha ia. 

* tamvnda t&ha tulatBnct girahS aefi moiu dhonu. 

* antu Ha jopai MS mani mantu. 

*}af)ii\ it ia S wbo tbu» Irasslaiee this word by diaaadd; T 
i*a^ ' out'. whujt ia substantially the lane. 

16 
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distressed in (trying to) make out the boun¬ 
dary, but they could find no end to Him—no 
one can (ever) know that end ! The more you 
say, the more there is (unsaid) ! Great is the 
Master, lofty (His) abode, and higher than 
the high is (His) Name; were any (other) to 
be so great, he would be able to know the 
height of Him. Himself (alone) is so great, 
(so) He Himself alone knows ; Nanak, gifts * 
are from the kindness of the Gracious One! 
(N./flM24) 

5. So many are (His) kindnesses (that) they 
cannot be written, (but) the great Giver has 
not a particle of desire.* How many peerless 
warriors ask (of Him) 1 How many (whose) 
number is not to be thought of! How many 
break by needlessly ruining (themselves) 1 * 
How many receive and receive, and (then) 
deny! How many fools (merely) eat and eat! 
How many are always stricken with sorrow 
and hunger—but even these are (also) Thy 
gifts, O Giver 1 Freedom from bondage comes 

* iDcJudiDg Ui« gift of kflowiog Him whom w« cumot of our 
coIvM porcoive. 

* i.*. for grotitudc or •ckoowledgomeat. 

* AcUf thapi v^JOra. T hac wrock tbamMlvas «ilh 

solf-indalgooco 
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at (Thy) pleasure;* no one can say more. 
If any fool tries to speak (of another way), 
then be knows how many (blows) he endures 
on the face! He Himself knows (our needs), 
He Himself gives—(though) yeiy few even 
admit this. Nanak, he to whom (God) grants 
the gift of praise is a, King of Kings! 
<N. Japji, 25) 

No human mind can reach behind the hour of its 
creation to know exactly when and how it was; so 
God’s secrets are not revealed even in the world's 
noblest scriptures, they are known to God alone. For 
all man’s airy philosophies, for All the words he pours 
out in lectore-halls, he knows very little of the truth; 
those who claim to know it in all its fullness only 
deceive themselves and will be exposed in tbe next 
world as the impostors they really ore. God alone 
knows all. 

There is no limit to the worlds, nor could any 
complete list be made of then all; though the Fucanas 
may tell their number,-theirs is but a symbolic guess. 
Infinite is His creation—who than can say what He 
Himself must be ? It is enough for us to adore, we can 
no more hope to comprehend than the salt doll can 
understand the nature and the size of the sea it enters. 
However great tbe greatest of mankind, they ate but 
insecta before the humblest soul who is really devoted 
to the Lord. 

The more we speak of Him, the less we know, for 
we surround ourselves with a dense fog of egoism; 

* There it no way to liberation save through God's grace and 
guidance. 
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those who know are awed to reverent silence in His 
nresence. God's ‘boundlessness’ « but a word to us, 
for to understand it we must see the bound and know 
Ha Koes beyond; but where is the boundary for Him 
to BO beyond ? He is in all, endless and eternal, infinite 
and unthinkable. Only those on a 
can see the heiffht of a tree, and only those like 
could measure His greatness: but there « I**** 

God He IS, alone and secondlese. What little we can 
know of Him is only what of Hie mercy He reveals to 
us. It is when He takes us to HimMlf sad sets us free 
from human limitations that we shall know Him as 
ourselves. 

He has nothing to gain from us, no defect to be 
made good, no desire to be gratified; He just gives, 
unceasingly, to all who turn to Hun, He feels no pwn 
when the recipients ignore Him and deny His gifts, for 
He is equally in them as well. He gives all, both joy 
and sorrow, each as may be best for each of us; and as 
soon as wc can bear to be wholly free He releases us 
from the bonds of ignorance. It is only He who gives; 
there is no other mediator, there is none but God to 
whom we can torn. He knows our re^ needs far better 
than we ourselves can know them, and He gives before 
we even ask. Nothing can make us happier than to 
be grateful to this all-generous Lord of ours. 

$3. His Glory Excels all Thought 


1. Priceless* is goodness,* priceless the 
trading (in it), priceless are the dealers and- 

* The key-woed oi the first iwo peragrapbi is amulu. and of the 
Uiird U Vehahi. 

*iuna. ooe of the many words for which no tinslo English 
cquiv^eei U ntisfaclory: it connotae qualities, good qualities, 
viitnM, glories. 
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{>ricelc88 the storehouse (of it), priceless the 
bringers (of it) and priceless the takers away,* 
priceless (those) in love and priceless (those) 
absorbed (in it). Japji, 26 : \A) 

2. Priceless is the Law* and priceless the 
■Court, priceless the scales and priceless the 
weights, priceless the pardon* and priceless 
the sign (of it), priceless (God’s) mercy and 
priceless the decree *—beyond all pricelessness 
and indescribable; guessing and guessing, 
(men) remain lost in ecstasy!* (N. Japji, 
26 : 5-10) 

3. The texts of Vedas and Puranas* talk,* 
scholars talk and deliver sermons, creators 
talk and Indras* talk, Gopis talk and Govindas 

'Guru Nauak sbows in hUhymni mnny such m«mari«aof tbo 
dayi in his own youth when bis parents tried to drive bin into 
coamercial businsas. 

' dhmramH, i.e., tba law of rlgbteoosness, ethict, religion, doty. 

' bahhtttUa, to be distingnishad from Itaramu in the aaxt 
verso; it sunds rather for ' acquittalwhile the latter implies 
* forgiveness ‘ mercy * 

*furmanu, i.e., the seotenco of the Couct, in this case 
favourable. 

' <imMto amulH Okhianajai I dftbi aklti raht liva lal H 

* Most scriptures contain hymns and laws like the Vedas, and 
histories and parables and doctrines like the Pursnas. so these 
4wo words may stand for all the world's scriptures. 

' The kw-wotd of the first two par^rapbs is amulu. and of the 
third is akhafis. 

* Indras, the word may be taken as a symbol of worldly rulers. 
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talk,* Lords * talk and Adepts talk, how many 
created Baddhas' talk ( Demons talk, gods 
talk, divine men, silent sages and servants I * 
How many talk (or) try to talk 1 How many 
talk and talk (till) they die I * Wert Thou to 
make as many more as have (already) been 
made, even then not even one would be 
able to utter it all! (God) becomes as great 
as He pleases; Nanak, only the Eternal 
knows (how great He is); if any babbler begins 
to_ talk, then write (him down as) the fool of 
fools.* {N.Japji, 26 ; 11*26) 

Blsssed iodeed is devotion and blessed those who 
gain it, those who share it with others, alt who have 
anything to do with it For the devotee enriches, saves 
the world; the very sound of a hymn to God, even from 
afar, uplifts the hearts of all who hear (cf. GN 30 : 2 
etc.).- 

' Oo^s aod Gevimfes, the givers and receivers of 
devotion. 

* Isara, Skt. iTvunr. i.e., the ralert of world systems under 
the One.e 

*Budha, eellghtaoed (men), reel Gnostics of the highest 

Oratfe 

* Ahkai eurt tiara muni/ana seva. 

* ktH /Ufli Jiaki ufki ufki/ahi, i.e. get up and go off. 

*/* ** Bkkai b*lu vigafu I ti likhiai tiri gacara gavaru. 
Gnru Neoek, like many of oar own day. grew weary ol the 
phlJotophy-epinoers who spend their time in idle words inst^ of 
tiving and doing some good in (he world. 
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Perfect indeed is the justice of God's Law which 
upholds His universe; we can rely with absolute coo* 
fidence on that jud^ent which awaits each human soul 
—for each will get exactly what he has earned of joy or 
sorrow. And who can tell how precious, how delightful 
that moment of His grace, when He pardons all our 
sins and pours His love into our hearts to make us 
wholly His; the very thought of that perfect blending 
of Justice and Mercy cannot but throw us into a trance 
of wondering love! 

Again and again His creatures try to express what 
they perceive of Him and of His vast universe, but it 
is all in vain. They may pass whole lives in the effort, 
bat He remains ever beyond the reach of language, and 
it is only foolishness for the hnite to try to define the 
Indefinable, the Infinite—folly and the grossest of 
impiety. 

64. The Splendour of His Majesty 

1. What‘ is that door,* what is that house 
where sitting Thou watchest (over) all; * many 
and countless tunes are (there) played by so 
many musicians—how many singers sing 
according to the (various) types and modes* 
(of music)! {N. Japji, 27 i 1-3) 

' The word btha suggeiu an exelamatJea of wonder: almost. 
*' Mow wonderfol is that door, that boose I" Sotfam beha, w 
gharu JbeAd. jitn baht saraba The last word anggests 

~proteciest' kanti). 

ia the ' tenth door of the iky which leads to Cod's Henveo. 

* fOga . . . ragini ; the former ahnosi corresponds to the 
Wsgnerinn motif. 
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2. To Thee Wind, Water, Fire do sing,* 
the King of Justice sings at the door (of Thy 
Court), the Recorders * sing (who) know (how) 
to write all (acts and thoughts), and as they 
write and write Justice considers! Iswara and 
the Creator, the Goddesses sing, always 
adorned with beauty; * (many) divine Kings 
seated on thrones * among the gods sing at the 
door I 

3. Adepts sing in (their) ecstatic trance,* 
good men sing in meditation,* zealous ascetics 
sing in (their) perseverance,* unyielding heroes 
sing (to Thee)! Pundits and great Seers’ sing 
(while) reading the Vedas from age to age; 
beauties sing who charm (all) hearts in 

* Tba ber-word of this section is gOvaiii, tbejr sing. 

* ci>H iufiatu, i.t,, Cbitngnpu, the kai^ia-Upiia of Tbeo- 
sopbisis. The uune Is inggeslive of ' hidddn or secrst mind 
reminding us ih»t U>« inmost motives have most effect on ebarae* 
ter snd so on dsstiny. 

*gavahi Isaru Barama d4vl soheni Md<l iavdre. 

* lit: on Indra-tbronas. 

'gOvahi suiha tamildhi andari. SamodAii is the state of 
absolnia movslass poise, wberein all flactmtions of the mind eeass 
and the ooDsciousness It margad in the blissful Object of its 
dsootion. 

* gdvM> s/tJha viedrt ; the sadhu Is one who practises spiri- 
toabty and angagss in frequent meditation upon the Real. 

’ rflwsnf Jatl tati tantohhi : ibe/af» is one who exarcisae etrong 
■aif-contro) and by various mortifications subdues the passions and 
tbe mind. 

* raJehUara,' i.t., lords of B|ii. 
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heaven, earth and the underworld; the 
jewels * made by Thee sing together with 
the sixty.eight holy places; mighty warriors 
and heroes sing (to Thee), the four ‘ king¬ 
doms ’ * of (living beings) sing; the planes, 
systems and universes* which Thou art (ever) 
making and sustaining. (More than this,) to 
Thee sing those who please Thee, devotees 
■saturated with the sweet love of Thee, and how 
many more sing they do not come to my mind— 
what is Nanak to think ? * (N. Japji, 27: 8-16) 
4. He and He alone is ever true, the 
eternal Master of eternal Name; He indeed 
is and (ever) shall be, He goes not, nor shall 
go,* who has created (all) creation, who pro¬ 
duced Nature, making and making, (with its) 
many colours, kinds and types ; * as He makes 
and makes He watches His own handiwork 
so that He (may see and enjoy) its greatness. 
What pleases Him, that He will do, (our) 

* The jewels are the virtues which arise ia the mind (hrAoeh 
the brooding on God's boijr Name. 

' those born from seed, sweat, mud end eggs. 

* kha^a man^Ut varabhandJi ; or: continents, worlds and 
universes. 

* kori het4 gdoans se tnai oUi no tnani NCnak kia olodre. 

* hoi bht ho»i jai na jati ; there is nothing here about God 
Ming bom or not bom, it speaks only of His eternity. 

* rang* rangi bhait kari karijinasi upai. 
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order can do nothing. He is the King, nay, 
the very King of Kings; Nanak, (it is right) 
to remain resigned’ (to Him)) (N. Japjit 
27 : 17-21) 

In fancy Nanak now throws himself before God’s 
judgment seat, before the gate of His * diwan where 
He attends to petitions and administers the universe. 
The perfection of His Law and the immanence of hap¬ 
piness in all—as a blissful play—is delicately suggested by 
the music there, the ‘ harmony ' of the spheres spoken of 
by Hermes (GH 3,29, 3d). All around is the rejoicing of 
sweet melody, for all there is peace, and in the absence 
of injustice no fear can arise. God knows all, and He 
is on the throne, and He is perfectly good. The angel- 
recorders of men's acts and thoughts assess (c^. GI 49, 
GZ 38\ the * King of Righteousness ‘ (R&jE Dharamu), 

Death, is judge and perfectly administers God’s 
laws, while the whole universe lejoices in the doom of 
evil, the apotheosis of God's devotee. How can poor 
Nanak describe that scene ? The whole universe, with 
all its gods, is there. 

He who made all and knows all, rules all and does 
all, nor is there anything He has not willed in all this 
vast boundless universe. Our happiness, our righteous¬ 
ness, our glory lies in simply accepting His sweet Will 
^ manifested in whatever comes to us, glad equally to. 
joy and pain. 

65. Adoration to the Eternal 

1. Make Perseverance (your) earrings^ 
Effort (your) bowl and pouch, Contemplatioii 

* NJHaka raha^ The summatiOD of ill true relirioD, 

surreuder. 
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(your) ash.* the Readiness for Death (your)- 
quilled coat,® perfect Chastity (your) body, and 
Faith (your) Staff; (let) universal Brother¬ 
hood (be) (your) Si-order *—(for) to conquer 
in the heart is to conquer the world.* Adora¬ 
tion, adoration to Him, the Immaculate * 
Source, beginninglcss and endless,* in age 
after age the (one) same Form (* (N. Japji, 28) 
2. (Make) Wisdom * (your) sweetmeat, * 
Kindness the steward,’® (hearing) the sound 

* Tb* YOR> would do w«ll to moke conteotmest, enduruce, 
^liunce bU odarameot: hooett hord work should reploce in bin 
life the mere begifnr’s bowl, and the constut broodiog on God the 
raero outward sign of nnundatioa and of' death to the world ' 
synboIiMd by the nabes smeared on hie body. 

* T. reads this ‘ gaberdine a long Howiag robe worn by a yoga 
to appMr like hie own sbrottd : it was made of different patches of 
Cloth, thickened by cocion-wool os in tberejrJfefNonh India. 

* HUpanthi: ibe Al-sect was considered the highest orderof 
sonnyams noted for lolomtioo; instead of Uking pride in his 
order <hc rti^ yogi will look on alt men as his equals and mingle 

“ "*■ fThc phrase bora is tagaU jatnSIl. and compares 
with the teaching in 27 : 2, 28 and 30). 

*mmi fltal jagu }Hu \ one of Guruji's precious epigrams, 
coaiaining in the fewest poesdtie words tbs greatamt possible^ 
wisdom-revelation. 

* This refrain, which recurs at the end of each paragraph In the 
^tion, runs thus; adeau tiaai aOciu / adi anilu anJIdi antthaH 

vaau If. ^ The word sdesu is explained as a greetiog 
equivalent to prostration and Implying a williogness to obey any 
order given by ihe greeted. 

* anilH. colourless, and so pure, unstained. 

^ anBhati, imperishable, undying; 

*or; Gnosis, i.e. the direct realisation of God. which implies 
love, 

* bhugati : lit : what is enjoyed, i.s. food which gives pleasure. 

** or : treiiurar, storekeeper (bAapd<rnr*>'l • 
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of music in every bosom ; * (let) Him (be) the 
Lord to whom all belongs, and wealth and 
psychic powers (be) titbits for others; * both 
Attraction and Repulsion * (so) act on things 
^that) the written destiny comes (to each). 
Adoration, adoration to Him, the Immacu¬ 
late Source, beginningless and endless, in 
age after age the (onfe) same Form! (N. 
Jai>ji, 29) 

3. One Mother united (with God) became 
pregnant and gave birth to three sons : * one 
the Householder, one the Provider, one the 
Judge.* As it pleases Him, so He directs 
according as (His) decree may be; He watches 
(all, yet) the look of grace does not reach 
'them *—very marvellous is this ! Adoration, 
adoration to Him, the Immaculate Source, 

* Tb« bora loUBded by yogis (o aBnoonco Ibeir cominK is to b« 
tba Mund of the ' voice of (be sileoee ’ haerd ia every living beiag, 
i.*. the realitetion of God as inmaoent ia ail. (gbaff gha^i 
vgjahi nJIda) 

* HiUhu tuUhi sabka jilbi ridhi sidki maril sitda, 

* lit: joioing (and) seporatioo {sanjogu vijogu). 

* ctlo : the word usually mesns ‘ disciple 

* samsM . . . bhan^rt . . . l^e dibOnu. Siva ia bere det- 
-cribed at the oae who ' summoas tb« courti,e. briags all Ibiags 
to account and cloees the record. 

* l.t. He sees them, yet they do not tee Him. 
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beginningless and endJess, in age after age the 
(one) same Form ! (N. 30) 

4. (His) seat and storehouse are in every 
world, whatever He has found (there) was 
(found) at one time; * making and making,, 
the Creator watches (His creation) *—Nanak, 
eternal is the work of the Eternal! Adoration, 
adoration to Him, the Immaculate Source, 
beginninglcss and endless, in age after age the 
(one) same Form ! (N. Japji, 31) 

Surr«oder to God is the only real yoga, which- 
unites our will to His and makes us one form with Him, 
and not the assuming of showy outward signs and 
iosigoia. Let as then replace these with inward virtues 
of the heart; with endurance, honest work, mental 
effort, the readiness to meet life's ‘ end' at any moment, 
purity and confidence, together with the homility of 
being absolutely accessible to all as an equal and a 
friend. For this is the greatest victory man can win, 
and these are the real siddhis or perfections for which 
he must strive—self-conquest is the highest of domi¬ 
nions, the hardest and the most delightful to achieve. 

Nanak now turns from the homeless ascetic to the. 
householder's kitchen: the true knowledge of God is to 
be served out to all as the sweetest titbit of the feast 

*So reoct commantaton; T rBadt; "He pat >o once for ell 
whatever He hid to place in them." The me^ng is similar. 

* The Gnru often insists on Cod's work being unending, so 
those who seek onion with Him cannot look for eternal idleness 
hereafter! 
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for guests, while outsiders toay seek the childish bauble 
of psychic powers if they will. It is right there ^ould 
be these two parties iu the world, the spiritual and the 
worldly; the Law of Harmony is a delicate balance 
between the two. attraction and repulsion together hold 
the worlds in place and make evolution possible on 
them; between them the ‘ devas ’ and the ‘ asuras ' 
chum the milk-ocean whence arise nectar and so many 
other things, both demoniac and divine. It is kindness 
and compassion for others which awakens in the heart 
God's soft voice that leads us at last to full surrender 
and so to union with Him. 

MSyd-S'akii is the ‘ mother' of our triune universe 
which is symbolised by Brabma-Vishnu'Siva, Creator- 
Uaintaioer-Absorber, and the three qualities of rajas- 
sattva-tamai, Activity-Rhythm-Passivity. It is Brahma 
who builds the 'bouse' or‘heart’, it is Vishnu wbo 
pervades all and gives all, and Siva who assures perfect 
justice to all; and these Three ore really only sons ’ 
or ‘ disciples ’ of the real God, who is above and 
beyond Them all, ruling through Them all the 
worlds, and calling one here, one there, into union 
with Him. 

Indeed, all His worlds are even now in Him, and 
He dwells in them—as the sea is in each wave and 
each wave in the sea; for He is everywhere, incessantly 
at work, omniscient, omnipotent And they who enter 
into union with Him will share for ell eternity in that 
ceaseless work, having at their disposal the same in¬ 
finitely extendi powers as He. Wise indeed are they 
who see Kim and adore Him as the evyr-Cbangeless, 
in whom all else exists in ever-changing forms, who 
pattern their own being so that it may truly reflect His, 
and enable them to share His infinite bliss of endless 
work for the uplift of all that is I 
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66. All Power is in Him 

1. (A man says,) “ If from one tongue a 
lakh * were to come into being, and from the 
lakh twenty lakhs were to appear—I would 
call lakhs and lakhs of times on the one Name 
of the Lord of the World; in this way would 
I climb the Bridegroom’s (five) stairs * and 
become one (with Him); on hearing talk of 
the sky, (even) to worms a longing comes I " 
Nanak, He is obtained through grace; false 
are (such) boastful falsehoods*! {li.Japji, 32) 

2. In speaking (we have no) power, no 
power in keeping silence,* no power in asking, 
no power in giving, no power in living, no 
power in dying, no power (in getting) kingdom 
or wealth which thrill the heart, no .power 
(in attaining) intelligence, wisdom (or) medita* 
tion, no power to reach the escape (frona) the 
world ; He in whose hand the power is, is He 
who makes and watches (all); Nanak, no one 

* lakh, Ui« common Indian word tor a hundred thousand: a 
hundred Ukbi make ono erore 

* ntu rdhi paii pavafth ehajlai ; this ‘ ladder ' or ‘ ' 

conilsu of the five stages of spiritnal life, wheroof the lowest ia 
«o this physical world. 

* mtdftri paiai Mifi fhUa. 

* ilkhanijoru cupai Hakajoru : cf. § 55 ; 2. 
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is noble or mean (by his own effort alone). 
(N. Japji, 33) 

3. Nights, seasons, dates, weekdays; wind, 
water, fire; the under-worlds amidst these 
has He established the Earth (as) an inn, 
wherein (there are) living beings or habits and 
colours whose names are many and endless. 
According to the actions (these) perform, so 
is the verdict; He Himself is just, and true 
(is His) Court; there the Elect are glorified 
and through (His) look of grace win the mark 
of favour; there the imperfect and the mature 
are distinguished* (from each other). Nanak, 
on going (there) it comes to be known (what 
each one is). (N. 34) 

At this suge ths dsvotee may burst out in a song 
of ecstasy that even if he had millions and millions of 
tongues he would devote them all to the ceaseless, 
adoration of that wonderfnl God, Wahifioru, keeping 
His Name ever on them all. So he would pass e«ily 
upward through the five stages or planes of the spiritual 
path to union with Him, all by bis own effort Md 
devotion. It is natural for man to long for this; does 
not every creature, even the lowliest, desire to rise to 
higher things—the caterpillar dreams of wings U»at it 
may fiy—and what is higher than the Lord 1 

' dharamatila. properly uMd for a bnlidiog Kt apart for the- 
free uM of travcileiv and pilgrims for a nigbt or to. 

• keca fakai othai pai : lit; the raw and cooked there are- 
iouod (oot). 
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But Na.Dak puUa us up sharply here. There is 
only oae way to reach God, aud that is through His 
grace. Maa in fais foolish pride thinks he can do 
everything by himself; he invents so many creeds, 
relies on sacrifice, on intercession, on gifts, austerity, 
intellectual subtleties—but none of these can take the 
soul to God; any doctrine, any philosophy, which omits 
the oomipotence of grace is false. 

Of ourselves alone we can do nothing at all; even 
in this world of ours we depend absolutely on God. 
How then could we imagine we could come to His 
transcendent world and merge with Him by our own 
effort ? Can the man fallen into mud pul) himself out by 
tugging at his own hair ? He alone has power, He alone 
can do what He will, He alone can save the fallen. 

This Earth of ours on which we live today in 
physical bodies is the Plane of Law and Righteousness, 
a dhamtsfaia indeed, and also in its second sense on 
inn, for none of os stay here long; we come, meet 
strangers here, and pass upon our way (cf. i 22 : 1). 
Those who act rigtiteously in that brief sojourn, as 
-guided by conscience and the Guru's teaching, are 
approved by God in the ‘judgment’ after death and 
receive His award ; in that court all will know the real 
character of every soul, for no deception avails against 
tbe spirit's penetrating gaze. This physical world, the 
Dharama-kha^^, lies between the subtler elemental 
world and the grosser planea of P^lBla ; it is ruled by 
Time and Space under the control of the Lord and His 
Saints, the ‘ Elect'. 

67. The Path to the Real 

1. Such is the law of the Plane of Law; * 
(now) speak* of the action of the Plane of 

' dharama kha»da ks eho dharatnu, 

* aUtahu ; some read this as ‘‘ I will tell 
17 
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Wisdom. How many winds, waters, fires! 
How many Krishnas and Sivas I* How many 
Creators shaping forms of (various) beauties, 
colours and shapes 1 * How many fields of 
action,* how many mountain summits (of 
contemplation), how many teachings from 
Dhruval* How many planets* and moons, 
how many suns, how many habitable spheres! * 
How many Adepts and Buddhas, how many 
Masters, how many goddess-robes!’ How 
many gods and demons, how many sages, how 
many (kinds) and oceans of gems ! How many 
races,' how many languages, how many 


* k«(« KtM Mahtsa. Xdno stisdt (or Kanhaiya, k B«ia« of 
Sri Xritbok, and Halwa is the Ski. Mahesteara, (be Great Lord, 

* lut« B<*rama ihafati fkafiaki rBfa ranga tea vaaa. 

* karama hhSmt: l.a.. lands of action, or graea, i.i., worlds. 

* kata Dltu upaSaaa; Dbrava was a five-years boy whom 
Nanda taugbl foil devotion to the Lord; he assuioed rule over 
the Polar Star, round which the universe we know ravolvM. Thus 
the Gum here means: " How many teaebinnof Divine wisdom 
which control the worlds and guide its beings!" 

*ljt: Indrat iMa)-, i.s.. worldly divine kings; so I have 
understood the meaning as ' planets', a word wbi^ seems to fit 
in the context. . 

*man4ala 4asa; s.e.. spheres (and) lands: 1 hive taken U as 
bendiadys for ' inhabited inheres' braose desa (Skt. deram) 
impllce habitants. 

* devi vesa : S has proved that hate bare goes with twa and 
sot with dee*. M dee» must be used almost sdiectivnlly. 

*khdti(; or miMs, l.a., sources from which human souls are 
tgoarried- 
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«mperors and kings !' How many (kinds of) 
<ontemplation,* how many servants (of God) 
—Nanak, no end to them I (N. Ja/i/V, 35) 

2. In (that) plane of Wisdom Wisdom is 
sDpreme; there is the joy of music, of 
spectacles and plays.’ (But) Beauty is the 
note of the Plane of Effort, and there most 
exquisite forms are fashioned—the facts of 
that (state) cannot be told, if anyone (tries to) 
tell he afterwards repents. Intuition and 
Understanding are moulded there, and Dis- 
•crimination (awakes) in the heart; * it is there 
the awarenesses of Gods and Adepts are 
formed. (N.Ju^y*, 36) 

3. The keynote of the Plane of Grace is 
Power ; no one is there * save warriors mighty 
and brave, in whom God is everywhere 
pervading.* Sita upon Sita is there in 

* Md fiata narinda: tome read tbit ” How many royal 
dynasties I ” 

* fte/td surnti : S shows this to be fem. pin. Wa may pr«f«r 
" How many (kinds of) intelligence I ” 

* tithai nida iipoda anaiidu: S uoderslaods foiu/afi 

for kods, while T rends it as k»tt, 'crorss '; M sod U igree 
with T. Prof. Jodh Siogb reads: ‘ and numerous forms of bappi- 
ness'. • 

* tdihm glmfiai furati mati tttani budM, 

* iithai horu tta kci horu ; it may be better to read (bis: 

*' There is no other thing there (save Power) ", 

* tiua mahi Rdmu rahtd bharaPBra. 
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glory,* whose beauty cannot be described. 
They will never die nor be misled (by MayS) in 
whose hearts God dwells; many worlds of 
devotees live there rejoicing (because) the 
Eternal is in (their) heart. (N. 37 : 1-10) 

4. In the Plane of Reality dwells the 
Formless One; making and making, He 
watches with delightful look of grace. Planes, 
worlds and universes are there—if one were to- 
(begin) telling (them), then (he would find) no 
end of them! Worlds upon worlds of living 
forms—exactly as (His) command (may be) so 
exactly (is their) work!* He watches, and is 
pleased while making meditation (on them 
all)} Nanak, to describe (such things) is (as) 
hard as iron ! * (N. Japji, 37 ; 11-18) 

K&nak sketches the way home through the four 
inner planes of life. First, the Plane of Wisdom, known 
to many of us as ‘ the Hall of Learning', the subtle 
world of profusion which fills with delighted wonder SO 
many souls who enter it through the gate of death. It 
is the source of countless inspiratioas, of archetypal 
forms, of primal beauties, of melodies destined to on|er 
musicians' minds on earth and there to find a partial 

* It has been pointed out that beib Cnruji shows the greelaess 
of women, for where the perfect naa is named, wocDea too have 
a rightful place. 

' HtHai loa loa ih4ra jiwt jivti kukamu tioai tiva karv. 

' extremely hard to tell. (katkiuiA harafi forv). 
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iscunatioD as immortal mosic among men; it is the 
realm of unnamber^ beings bnilt of ‘ astral ’ or radiant 
matter, the spirits of the departed and of the unborn. 

sf® the clementals and the deities men worship at 
village shrines, the nature spirits that enform great 
mountaios and rushing streams, the ' invisible helpers * 
whoM work was so well described from observation by 
•C. W. Leadbeater, the builders of form and fairies, 
^e sptrit-guidos ’ and controls, Initiates, Masters and 
Adepts labouring among men on earth. Here through 
the manifold forms assumed by life the soul gradually 
n”** f® seethe One, and so, in a realm palpitating with 
all human joys and delights, is slowly purged of ancient 
ignorance. 

We pass on with our Guide to the nest higher 
realm, the Plane of Happiness or of Effort, the Sarama- 
khand, where dwell the proto-forms of matchless 
beauty which have been the model for the workers in the 
lower plane. Hence originate the ideals and archetypes 
•which workers in that GySna-khattd transmit to artists 
on the earth—who try to translate those dreams of per¬ 
fect form into great poems, noble buildings, symphonies 
or social reforms. Very subtle and easily moulded by 
thought is the matter of this plane, the ‘ mental plane' 
of the Thcosophists, and very great the joy of those 
who dwell tbereon. The close association between joy 
and beauty is well broueht out by Ruskin’s saying 
quoted by Udhodas (p. 1841; “ Whatever is pleasurable, 
therefore, is also beautiful." And on this Plane of 
Effort, effort which leads to so great effects, it is natu¬ 
ral that the dwellers there find it is a Plane of Happi¬ 
ness as well. 

Further in, or up, we come to the Plane of Grace 
•or Action—the meaning Karama-khand is disputed. 
Here there is no longer any concern for the fruits of 
action or success but solely for disinterested duty. This 
4s wholly selfless, and so it is Godlike and draws us very 
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n«r to the glory of the all-pervading Rama aod 
b^teoos Site—types of perfected beings whose Ufc is 
hid in God’, whose efforts can never be in vam or 
perish, nor can they be deceived by the 
^ Thus theu actions are filled witli 

spawned by ignorance, who are ^ways labouring for ns 
from their mountain summit of achievement. 

The Plane of Truth or Etcrn^ R^Hty (Jf/fn* 

ihand) is God’s own Home, where He alone abides la 
eternal bliss, because all who reach that plane are one 
with Him. In that eternity the Past, Present and 
Future blend into an aU-present Now; there is neither 
space nor time there, all is He aionfc He js ^e 
isolate Brahman of whom the Hindus sp^h, the 

Formless One. whose qualities are so far beyond humw 

thought that no word could be imagined to describe 
thetj so we call Him the NiVgMfM*. without qualities . 
None can enter His Court save those who have been 
‘at-oned’, made one. with Him. for here there can^ 
no ‘ otherness ’-here He IS: and from here He 
watches from His seat in the heart of every hving thing 
aU that He has made. This is indeed a paradox, but how 
else can we speak of the infinite at all ? There is no 
timt for the Plane of Truth, for it has been, is and 
always will be now; there is no space for the Plane of 
Truth, for it is not here or there but everywhere, within 
as without, being co-terminous with the Infinite Himself I 

And so the soul rises, climbing the five steps of this 
‘ ladder ’ with the Guru's aid to bis real home (cf. § 
26 • 1). By the faithful and brave doing of his duty on- 
earth he earns the right to knowledge and wisdom, and 
so is enabled to make happy efforts in the helping of 
others. By this means he wins the grace of the Saint, 
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and so is led by him to union with the Beloved whom 
he has sought so long as the Final Truth. 

68. True RighteouineM 

1. Self-control is the smithy, Patience the 

smith,* Understanding the anvil, Wisdom the 
tools ; * the Fear (of God) is the bellows, burn¬ 
ing Austerity the fire, and Love the crucible 
wherein you melt the nectar*—in (this) true 
Mint the (Guru’s) Word can be coined, * 
(and this is) the work of those on whom (falls) 
the grace of (His) glance. Nanak, from grace 
upon grace (comes) bliss.* (N. 38) 

2. The Breath (of life) is the Guru, Water 
the father and great Earth* the mother; Day 
and Night* are the two nurses male and 
female*—the whole world plays (in their lap) I 


dhirap* sunidm. 

* arahajii uurti Vfdu kaIhUru. Note that tht ' witdon ' in 
this pamg« to not gno*!* (g^dnu), but nther ‘ tborovgb know- 

’ (oiiJk). 

* nectar ; i,e.. of God's Name. 

* Tb« render will, bo doubt, enjoy working out the details of 
this tcrikiog metaphor. 

* nadari nadari nihala. 

* dharati mahatu : In the latter word there may be an altutioa 
to Skt. mahat. one of the stages io evolution. 

* s.«., life and death. light and darknaea, joy and sorrow, etc. 

* dtti dttyi daya. 
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Justice reads out in (God’s) presence the good 
and eviJ deeds (of men), and each according 
to his own actions (shall be)—some near (to 
Him and) some far off. Those who have 
brooded on the Name and achieved by effort, 
Nanak, are bright of face; how many are 
freed along with them I (N. Sloka) 

Nanak, ia a few strong phrases has limoed out the 
distant paths ahead of all, but he doses bis great Hymn 
by bringing us right back to the practical side of life, 
which is not an empty dream of philosophy but a hard 
fight for right. He now gives us a few hints on the 
discipline needed by the aspirant before he can expect 
to tread that Path to the very end: be lists the 
qualifications which make up that discipline and must 
first be acquired. (1) Chastity and Self-control of body, 
mind and desires { (2) steady Perseverance in Effort, for 
the fickle and faint-hearted cannot travel far; (3) pure 
Reason, which must lie behind alt true thinking and so 
illnmioe the mind with a sight of truth; (4) the esuntial 
Truths of all religions; (5) a Fearlessness which is 
bom only from reverence for and faith in Cod; (6) the 
austere fire of Renunciation and spirituality; (7) the 
immortalising Love of God; (8) the Divine Name, which 
is the Guro’s enlightening ‘Word’, wherein the soul is 
melted into the form of the King, just as the metal of a 
coin is stamped with the sovereign's bead. These are 
the qualities needed by tbe 'metal'; but it is the 
authority of the King alone which permits the coin to be 
struck, and that is Grace; as His grace pours down 
upon the soul it rises through the planes to Him, 

The Japji concludes with a single sloka or stanza 
added by Nanak himself to remind us that good actions 
too are needed by man id his upward climb. Not works 
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alone, not Grace alone, but Grace enabling Works ! And 
all the forces of Nature aid the man of grace who strives 
to live according to God’s Word. The child of soul 
(wattr) and body {earth) (cf. GH 3 : 4), Man has the 
breath of life breathed into him by the Guru; that breath 
is fostered by Time as he repeats the Name by day and 
nighty and so he is enabled to use bis opportuoities for 
right action; he thus vins the great reward, earlier or later, 
here in this life or tn the next. Those who thus find the 
Lord become the teachers of others in their turn, for 
they share His eternal work of uplifting souls; they them¬ 
selves shine as the stars of heavenand they spread 
radiance on the faces of all who come in touch with them. 


Prayer 

0 true and eternal King, in Thy presence 
■(we ofifer) the prayers of Sodaru and Rahiras ; 
pardon (our) mistakes, (overcome our) diffi¬ 
culties and defects of letters; (let) the glorious 
name of Guru Nanak rise, and in Thy good 
pleasure (may there be) the good of all 1 
(Ardas) 
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kini^ ; 32, 35, 56. 60. 62, 64. 67 : King of Justk* (DbariBanJ): 64 
Jiingdoinf, four (of Natura): 12. 64 
Kriahna: 54. 67 

iMOORR: 26 
Labana: 52 

Umpa: 18. 28. 31. 40. 51, 52 
law: (ti«e barma): law codes : 43, 58 
libermtios : 3. 5,10. 21, 31, 34. 36. 42. 57 . 58, 62 
lijfbi; 7. 9.12. 13. 18, 25, 26, 28. 43, 52-54 
liat: (aM rtokaning) 

life, live : 5, 6, 8, 11. 16, 10. 22. 26. 28. 32. 37. 39. 40. 43. 44, 49. 

52,66; longlife: 2. 33. 57 
lotus; 27. 28. 30. 42. 44. 50. 51 
low, mean: 3. 9, 28, 36, 58, 60. 66 
luxuries: 6,20 

Maonkss : 7, 43, 44, 46 

man is powerless: 3, II, 16, 61.64, 66 

mansion, palace : 8. 20. 26, S3. 38. 45. 54 

ma$itra: 27. 34. 40 

marriage: 49 

maya: 21. 27 

meat: 20,37 

medicine, remedy : 6, 31 

meeting : 47. 49. 51 : meeting Curn : 10, 11, 26, SO, 31. 34. 40, 41, 
43, 44. 50, 54 

merita, good worka .■ 23, 28. 32,34, 37, 41, 43, 49, 61. 68 
metal: 51 
milk; 36 
mirror; 43 

moment by moment: 41 
moon; 2.9.17, 18. 26. 36, 67 
mosqae: 54 

mother; 3.19, 20. 21, 25, 32, 36, 37. S3, 54, 57, 65. 68 
mounUun: 9, 44, 53, 62, 67 
Muhammad: 17 

mosic, note: 7, 18, 30, 33, 57, 64, 65 
Mualim : 28. 54 

Namoiv:3 
Manak : 2, 52. P2 
Natore ; 9, 43. 64 
net: 2, 11.22 
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night : 9. 11. 17. 18. 40. «. 44. 4«. 47. 68 
DO^: 9. $4. 56, 66 

08RV. obedienc*: 3.4. 11. 13. 17. 20, 32. 38. 35. 40. 43. 44,48-50. 

'*“38. 31. 59. 49. 54. 58. 62. 67 

oil: 28. 31. 51 

Paim Wfrow. grW: 6. 7. 15.16. 18. 24, 37. 28. 31. 33. 36. 38-40. 
42, 45. 40. 32. 54. 56-58. 62 

S pot : 2. 11.39 .. . \ 

ittbnbn : 54» (olMii as Su^rtme) 
pandiw: 52 

5. 6. 26, 57. 40. 44, 46, 52, 58. 59 ; aarrow road; 

wntonlnwM: 5. 11. 16. 27. 28. 38. 49. 58. 60, 63. 68 
ua^t: 18. 47, 37 
pen: 2, 11. 43,59.60 

: 4. 33, 39, 53. 60. 61. 64. 68 
pU^iime; 9. 11, 13, 17-19. 36-38, 42. 46, 48. 40. 67, 68 
pleasures, bad: 6. 20-22, 23, 26 
poet: 14 

cKHsos : 24, 25, 31 

^ide : 21. 22, 24. 28, 36. 37. 40. 62 

pruon: 43 

14. IS. 25. 32. 36. 38-40. 42. 45, 33. 54. 57. 64. 65 
poblic ; 42. 44, 40, 54 

3. 4. 8. 20, 28. 31. 33. 35. 37. 39. 41. 43. 

47. 61 


QuemK: 40, 50 
gntan : 28. 54. 62 

Hahih : 54 

rais ol eraca: 1, 18, 28. 30. 38. 49, 50 

Rama: 26. 54 

Ramadaa: 54 

Bavidai: 3 

Raxak, 34 

lackooiDi. liat: 23, 35, 60, 62, 64 
relativM. atbar : 5. 20-22. 38. 41. 50. 52, 63 
rallgioa : 37. 52. S3 

mouoce, tanuaciatiofi : 28, 34, 39. 42 
npaot: 24, 37, 67 
rope: 3, 21. 44,32 
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Sacrifice : 2. 6 . 47 : giving tbe head : 36.43,46, 53 
•Ainu: 1. 4. 6, 12. 15. 17. 26-28, 32, 41, 54, 56 
ftcd: 16 

smmyaii: 6, 28. 37 

•CfipturM, books : 26, 37, 43, 54, 57, 58, 60. 62 
ISA : (s«« OCMfl) 

Mcrelt: 7.13.23.31.58 

Mil. Sell: 7,21. 22. 24, 40. 43, 52 

senses; 20. 21, 25 

sspsntioa ; 6, 31, 43 , 44. 46, 47, 51 

serve, service, servtot: 1, 3. 11. 16-19. 21, 26. 28. 34, 35, 37-43, 
48. 50. 52-54. 63, 67 
shadow: 11,10 
sign, mark : 27. 52, 56. 63. 66 
Sikh : 31. 54 

silence; 2, 4, 53, 55. 60, 63. 66 

sin. gaill. defect: 3, IS. 20, 22, 24, 25. 31, 35-37, 41. 43. 49. 52. 

S3. 57. 58. 00. 61,68, F2 
sincerity: 42, 49 
Site: 67 

sky ; 2, 9, 18. 39, 58, 62. 66 
slander ; 4, 24. 44. 60 
Sleep t 2. 22. 35. 40. 43, 44, 46, 47 
smoke ; 19 

sowing: 23, 24, 37. 61 
spark : 10. 31 
specalalions: 35, 63 
Spring ; 16. 26. 29. 38 
sUr: 17. 18 

stringing Name In heart: 21. 48* 
angar: 36 

sun : 2. 9. 17. 18. 26, 31. 39. 67 

sweetneu: 5, 7, 8. 16, 20, 21, 24, 33, 34. 4042. 49. 51. 54. 64 
aword : 39 

surrender, resignation: 2-6, 8, 11. 16, 28.33.33, 39,40,46. 49, 
31. 54. 60, 64 

TALK, cbalter : 4, 14. 26. 28, 30. 62. 63 

tank, lake: 11. 22. 34, 47: lank of nectar (Amritsar): Pi. 
31.41 

teaching. Gnru't word : t, 3, 7, 8, 10, 25, 26, 29. 36-38. 40. 43. 

47,51,54, 37,68 
teapio: 3, 25. 43. 54. 57 
Ten Gonis named; 52 
thirst: 1, 6. 7. 18, 25, 41. 44. 46, 54 
tbreed : 31. 48. 52 

time, hour, etc: 22, 52, 55, 57. 58, 62, 66 ; (see also fait) 
tongue : 4. 20, 31. 36, 41. 66 
18 
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TrUocbwa: 3 
Trivcni S»Bf»ni; 31 

UHSEUevEn: 22. 25. 37. 41 

3. 0. 10. 25. 26. 2«. 32. 36. 39. 41. 

49. 52. 37, 39. 66-68 
oaderworld*: 58,62. 64. 66 
uBWprthia«U: 3. 44 
Vedas : 34. 60.62-64 

vkfw: ” 13. 14. 20. 24. 26. 29, 32. 37, 47, 53. 37 
Vbhsn: 34 
Vitthil: 38 

WamoBR, Stray; 3. 6. II. 19-22. 30. 32. 44. 46. 47. 56, 39 

nt^'lO.*Vu W-2 o! 23. 27. 28. 34. 39. 42. 43, 46. 61. 64. M-6B ; 
bidy walsrs. pilgrimSfM: 9, 24. 30. 31, 34, 39, 47, 34, 37, 
61: ^ty-sijht holy •watsn: 51. 34. 58. 64 
wealtb, iwvsrty: 20. 22. 27. 28. 32, 39, 40, 42. 47. 57. (M, 62, 
65. 66 

14.22.39.42, 44. 46 

widow: 49 

nif«: 22. 46. 48, 49, 31 

rt?W«d:*4.*9! \2. U. 23. 29. 33. 37. 40. 43, 48, 49. 31. 60. 61 
l^wfl. 9. 16. 17.19. 21.‘22.‘27. 28. 31. 34. 37. 39. 43. 44, M-W. 

63*6<; lourieon world*: 9: three world*: 9. 21.38.49 
worUUBMS: 25. 27. 39. 43-43 
worm: 57,62, 66 , , 

writing: 11. 43, 62; (see *l*o dtsttny, rtekontng) 


YauuN*. 31 

iSe?: U. M.'sO. 39. 60. 62 : is (riend of all: 21,27,28, 30, 38 
yoDtb, girlhood ; 23, 46, 47 

No attempt fass been made in this Index to list words like : 
Beloved, delight, disciple, girl, glory, good man, grace, graaous, 
sreetoets. iuru, heart, love, momeBt. Name, nectar, pervade, 
righieoos. true, woman— which occur on almofl every page. 

' The Index cannot claim to be in any sense complete, but we 
hope it may aid the student in tradng ont the Curas' teaching on 
c«&D topics. If he does not find a word he seake, he may 
kindly look op nnder some synonym. 

As in other Volumes of this eeriee, reference ii made to the 
of the ‘ text ’ I PI and P2 refer, to the short Prayeri at 
the beginning and and cd the ' text ’. 
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Mohan Singh 
Sahib Singh 
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Ramatuind to Ham — (publ. by G. A. Natesan) 


Tirath 

Aiumdaodga*', pratha- — 
ma hhdg {Kabir, /2a* 
vidaa) 

Dr. Rabindranath —* 

Tagore 

Manaliarana Bluijand- — 
vali 

JSanumdn Praaud — 
PoddAr {Dhannaji) 


selected by Munshi Jagaa- 
nath Sabai, (Lakhnau, 192<3]^ 

One Hundred Poems of 
Kabir (with lotroduction by 
Evelyn Underhill), 1923 
Hsara bhag, KabirdSs ke 
Bhajana 

Bhakta Balak, (Gorakhpur 
1930) 




THE WORLD GOSPEL SERIES 


Voi. 


1. The Gospel of Islam, b&sed on a now trans¬ 

lation from the Holy Qur'Sn, with explanatory 
notes on each topical section, and a short sketch 
of the Life and Work of the Holy Prophet. 

2. The Gospel of China, based on a new trans¬ 

lation from a French version of the Four great 
Confwtian Classics, with explanatory notes on 
each topical section and a brief introduction on 
the Life, Philosophy and Work of Confucius and 
Mencius. 

3. The Gospel of Hermes, based on the texts and 

fragments of the Hsrmstic Literature of the few 
centuries before and after Christ, explained by 
notes on each topical section and a brief Intro¬ 
duction on the antecedents of this important 
system of Western Yoga and Theosophy, illos- 
trated by many quotations of parallel texts from 
all over the world. 

4. The Gospel of Jesus, based on a new trans¬ 

lation from the Syn^tic Gospels and a few 
Agrapha of Synoptic type, selecting passages 
critically judged as the most reliable in portraying 
the Man Jesus and bis work in Palestine. With 
a brief Introduction on his Life and Times, and 
explanatory notes on each section. 
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Vol. 

5. The Gospel of Zarathushtra, based on 

arranged texts from the Avesta and Pehlevi 
Scripiuw, together with a new translation of the 
Gathas, with explanatory notes on each section 
and a brief Introduction on the Life, Work and 
Environment of the Holy Prophet of Iran. 

6. The Gospel of the Mystic Christ, based on a 

new translation of the Fourth Gosptl and several 
Apocrypha, which narrate the spiritual life of the 
Divine Man, the " Christ in You ” of St. Paul, 
with explanatory notes and an Introduction on 
the historical background and the Mystic Path. 

7. The Gospel of NaRADA, based on the NOrada 

Bhakti Sutras, and the NSrada PancarOira, 
with explanatory notes and an introduction to 
show the universal appeal of these Hindu 
Vaisbnava scriptures, with some account of 
Sri RSmanuj&charya’s philosophy. 

S. The Gospel of the Guru.Grahth Sahib, 
consisting of arranged selections from the Sikh 
Scriptures, newly translated, with a new ren* 
dering of the JapJi ; together witn explanatory 
notes and an historical introduction, etc. 

9. The Gospel of the Pyramids, arranged 
selections from the Pyramid Texts, oldest 
scriptures in the world, newly translated from 
the Ancient Egyptian, with a commentary and 
introduction to point out their deep esoteric 
significance. 

10. The Gospel op Advaita, consistiog of arranged 
extracts from S'!! S'ankarichlrya, the Yoga 
Vasishta, Ashfdvakra Gita, etc, to illustrate- 
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the inspiring message of the MSndukya Upa- 
Mfad, with commentaries and a brief introduc¬ 
tion on the place of Advaita in modern thought. 


The Gospel of Israel, consisting of arranged 
selections from the Hebrew Scriptures, newly 
translated with the help of the Septuagint 
version, and explained from the orthodox Jewi^ 
standpoint; witli an introduction on the history 
of Hebrew Religion, 


The Gospel of the Prophet Mani, the 
forgotten World Religion: arranged extracts 
tranriated from many languages, from China 
to Egypt, and explained by parallels from 
contemporary schools Of thought, with a life irf 
^e Prophet and a historical sketch of his 
Religion. 


Thu Gosp^ ok Mamayana, derived from 
iwnakrit, Tibetan and Japanese ’^orka, several 
of them newly translated, with an inUoduction, 
commentary and notes. 


The Gospel ok the Gnostics, based upon 
survwmg ^riptureg like the Pisiis Sophia, the 

hostile Christian Fathers; with explanatory 
notes ami an introduction showing the value of 
such mystic revelations to our own day. 

The Gospel of the Light 


The Gospel of Egypt 
The Gospel of the Spirits 
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Vol. 

18. The Gospel of the Baddha 
Id. Tbs Gospel of the Stoics 

20. The Gospel of the Sufis 

21. The Gospel of the Tirthankara* 

22. The Gospel of the BehSis 

23. The Gospel of the ]^his 

24. The Gospel of Sri Krishna 


It is also proposed to sum up the Series with an 
Abstract Volume, containing the essential teachings 
of all these, entitled 

25. The World Gospel 
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